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MYNYDD DDU. 


BY ZERES. 


It seems my fate to live on 
the edge of things. This began 
on Indian frontiers, continued 
across African hinterlands and 
today I write from the Welsh 
marches. I am writing in a 
dark-panelled room, heavy with 
fourteenth-century beams, and 
my windows command thirty 
miles of salmon river and 
grouse mountain. Here, as up 
the Khurram, or in the Somali 
bush, the eye jumps at once to 
the obvious path of the old- 
time raider. Across the sandy 
river-bed frowns, protectively, 
a Norman castle, but if history 
be true, this did little to safe- 
guard the big, red Hereford 
kine. The latter famous beasts 
must have proved a strong lure 
to the Welsh with their own 
stunted hill-starved cattle. It 
is strange how all border races 
think alike, and how half the 
bloodshed of an earlier age can 
be traced to the possession of 
the cow. To primitive man the 
cow meant everything. Milk 
for children, meat for men, 
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dung and hide for a dozen 
purposes. But the Welsh did 
more than steal cattle. Not 
infrequently they sacked the 
English cathedral. This is 
twenty miles away, and must 
have been rather a good show 
for ill-armed guerillas. 

The old house in which I am 
writing could scarcely have 
been on a desirable site in those 
far off times. One end of the 
land forms the English boun- 
dary, and the other end is a 
quarter of a mile in Wales. I 
often wonder who first tilled 
this steep-pitched soil, Celt or 
Saxon, but whoever it was 
must have needed eyes in the 
back of his head. Up-stream 
stretches a pale riband of green 
valley flanked by purple-headed 
mountains. Real _purple- 
headed ones, like those of the 
hymn-book, or the noble ex- 
crescences coloured from child- 
hood’s paint-box. I suppose 
the English soldier had to 
picquet those hills, as today he 
picquets the Khyber. For the 
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Mynydd Ddu, or Black Moun- 
tain, is formidable. So formid- 
able, in fact, that a bullet in 
my leg prevents my ever 
climbing it. It is maddening 
to be confronted by a mountain 
whose top is denied, for moun- 
tains were made to be climbed. 
However, as Dilwyn remarks : 
“In-teed it-is sinful to 
grum - ble.”’ . 
Dilwyn is a gloomy lad. 
Gloomy, at least, in his theol- 
ogy, which he imbibes in a 
building as bare as a Moslem 
mosque. He would be horrified 
by my comparison, for, as he 
avers, the Eleventh Day Decen- 
sionists are the salt of Wales. 
But in Master Dilwyn’s case I 
sometimes suspect the salt of 
losing its savour, and doubt 
his salmon supper being, as 
stated, Canadian and canned. 
Outside his theology Dilwyn is 
perfectly normal. He rides 
twenty miles to the Talkies, on 
@ pony trained to stand and 
graze the moment his grand- 
sire falls off drunk. On one 
occasion this aged man accom- 
plished an equestrian feat never 
bettered by cavalry trick-riders. 
Exuding a strong, mellow odour 
that was detectable at five yards 
range, he suddenly swung under 
his pony’s belly, hanging up- 
side down. Before I could 
help him, he completed the 
entire arc of the circle, and 
swinging right round, was erect 
in the saddle again. Like the 
White Knight he continued our 
conversation as though no un- 
toward incident had interrupted 
it. “This horse,’’ quoth he, 


“has won mally races. Many 
races, Mister Sir. She runs like 
the wind and I will not sell 
him.” And then he galloped 
out of my ken, his grinning 
sheep-dog at his heels. 

Old Ean and his like, with 
their disreputable trousers, use- 
ful ponies and fat bank balances, 
are not unlike the Bare-Veldt 
Burghers, but bear no resem- 
blance at all to the smart 
fox-hunting farmers of England, 
whose pretentiousness they 
despise. 

Dilwyn is very exercised over 
his grandsire’s failing. He is 
too young to drink himself, and 
all of us are censorious of the 
vices which, to ourselves, pre- 
sent no appeal. Like his pro- 
genitor he is utterly unlike 
anything English. Incurious, 
tactful, he minds his own 
business and expects me to 
mind mine, while no public 
school could teach him any- 
thing of poise or savoir-faire. 
Uncle Emlyn is of wholly dif- 
ferent clay and the Bad Man 
of our valley. They say he 
came from the South, and 
locally that allusion is sinister. 
It is Uncle Emlyn who aittri- 
butes mysterious occasions of 
salmon and grouse to super- 
natural agencies. Lights, vul- 
garly suspected of being 
poachers’ acetylene flares, he 
ascribes to fairy revels. Ghosts 
walk our banks to bewitch the 
best pools. Midnight noises, 
resembling high-powered cars 
in action, are only eldritch 
shrieks of agony. Yet despite 
his mystic lore—or possibly 
because of it—he attends 
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neither church nor chapel, be- 
tween which yawns a divide 
greater than ever severed Shiah 
and Sunni. But such absten- 
tion endears him to both parties, 
since the die is not yet cast. 
Once the Salvationists made a 
sortie under the guns of church 
and chapel, and captured a 
willing and tuneful prisoner 
for the space of some hours. 
At the end of a Penitential 
Welsh Sabbath he deserted, 
having then learned that his 
pseudo-military captors’ ‘ can- 
teen’ was merely a figure 
of speech. Next day his ac- 
customed figure, bearded and 
black-hatted, was seen, as usual, 
at market, listening soulfully 
to our Pagan-souled old Harper. 
In short our Emlyn is par 
excellence the Wicked Uncle. 


Below a small pass in the 
hills, where in summer the vast 
moving carpet of sheep as- 
sembles for the dipping, lies an 
unsuspected hostelry. Like 
most Welsh hostels of ancient 
lineage, it is shrouded in mys- 
tery and infested with fleas. 
Here you may knock and be 
told that your host “has not 
the English,” nor if scornful 
reference is made to that race, 
need you be surprised. There 
are corners of our hills where 
the people still think in terms 
of Llewelyn, whom, incidentally, 
the Welsh themselves, and not 
the English, ambushed and 
murdered. There is, however, 
al open sesame if you know it, 
and after formalities reminis- 
cent of a Soho Night Club, the 
privileged obtain the entrée. 
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But for the general public, 
the Carlton itself is not more 
exclusive than this frowsy 
shebeen. Unlike the Carlton, 
it sells a beverage called 
‘Daisy Wine.’ Of tonic value 
in a snowdrift or a cloud-burst, 
with the kick of month-old 
Vodka, the mere Sassenach is 
advised not to be misled either 
by its name or colourless ap- 
pearance. Behind the drab 
inn is a very startling garden ; 
startling because of its un- 
expected precision, whereas all 
appertaining to the inn itself is 
lousy chaos. Neat and formal, 
like some slice out of the 
Champs-Elysées, it presents 
clear evidence of Celtic psy- 
chology. Slovenly in mundane 
matters, the Welsh can be 
precisians in cultural values, 
and while John Bull is scandal- 
ised by David Jones’ kitchen, 
David Jones shivers at John 
Bull’s musical broadcasts. 
Around this garden—for no 
one dreams of sitting indoors 
among the fleas—are ranged 
long tables and benches. The 
busiest hours in remote 
countrysides are around mid- 
day, and then the sun is often 
kind. Farming business is 
brisk here, and nearly all trans- 
actions are in hard cash. That 
villainous hobo producing £300 
in greasy notes has not stolen 
them. If sold up tomorrow, 
his creditors would probably 
realise £10,000 ; but, as is much 
more probable, he owes nothing 
to anybody. : 
One among many reasons 
for stealthy entry to this 
particular inn, is fear of pub- 
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lic obloquy. Ultra-Protestant 
Wales is more priest - ridden 
than Catholic Ireland, and it 
is an Ulsterman who makes 
this comment. Further, here 
in Nonconformist Wales, eccle- 
siastical tyranny is the more 
odious, being simply an ex- 
pression of personal idiosyn- 
crasy. It is one thing to be 
threatened with Purgatory by 
an official representative of the 
Pope on an accepted axiom of 
faith and morals ; quite another 
matter to be excommunicated 
by Rev. Jones for holding a 
sweep ticket, or by Rev. Lewis 
for drinking a glass of cider. 
In short, at this inn men drink 
secretly, and in consequence, 
men drink deeply. I need 
hardly say that it was Uncle 
Emlyn who introduced me to 
this rural temple of Bacchus. 
Having failed to sell me a 
spavined pony, and having 
apologised handsomely on 
learning I had once been a 
cavalryman, he next suggested 
a ‘taste’ of the aforesaid 
Daisy Wine. Anything less 
remotely connected with that 
innocent flower than Uncle 
Emlyn, I could not imagine, 
and since forewarned is fore- 
armed, I was not surprised by 
the hot mouthful of choking 
liquor he forced upon me. 
Assuring the assembled com- 
pany that despite the six feet 
of me, I was not a policeman, 
and despite my virtuous ap- 
pearance, I had no awkward 
connection with ‘ the Churches,’ 
he ended this extraordinary 
introduction by adding that 
despite my rod, I owned no 


local water. Personally I felt 
that some corresponding re- 
assurances might suitably come 
from the other side. For 
although I have tasted arrak 
with Bengali cocaine-smugglers, 
broken meat with Assamese 
head-hunters, smoked cigar. 
ettes with Spanish revolution. 
aries and shared camel’s milk 
with slave-raiding Dervishes, I 
can safely say that never in 
the whole of my misspent life 
have I ever encountered com- 
pany less prepossessing than 
these, Uncle Emlyn’s parti- 
cular friends. His own descrip- 
tion of them, “poor but 
honest,’ was a palpable false- 
hood, for they simply bulged 
with wealth; and new as I 
then was to Wales with its 
puzzling paradoxes, I only 
wondered whom they had 
robbed and murdered. Mean- 
while, Dilwyn, ever his uncle’s 
shadow, sat on the grass, his 
pony’s reins head-over and 
twisted round his boy’s shape- 
less gaiter. His smutty-lashed 
Welsh eyes scowled intolerance 
at the drinking men, and I 
heard him mutter biblically of 
Noah. 

** Mister Sir,”’ said the seem- 
ing chairman of a fuddled 
committee, doffing his broad- 
brimmed hat in tipsy dignity, 
“we welcome you a stranger.” 

“‘ But a friend of mine is no 
stranger,”’ leered the intolerable 
Uncle Emlyn. 

The resourceful Dilwyn saved 
me from a second, and probably 
lethal dose of Daisy Wine, by 
suddenly rising and leading up 
his pony. He cupped the 
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stirrup in his hand feudal 
fashion, but his words contained 
no hint of feudalism at all. 

“Come away, fool,’ he 
whispered harshly, “‘ before you 
are drunk ’’; and, running by 
my side, he flogged the pony 
down the mountain. 

“Those are quite-all bad 
men,” gasped he at the steady 
double; ‘‘ would you like half- 
a-fish, I haf not poached him ? 
Cook her with apples on a fire- 
of-coals like they did by the 
Lake of Galilee. . . .”’ And he 
ran and ran and talked and 
talked. 

Dilwyn is the only person 
who understands the idiosyn- 
crasies of my wounded leg, 
which permits this and not 
that, in its own arbitrary 
fashion. I can ride Dilwyn’s 
ponies, and nobody else’s. He 
knows to a yard how much 
rough ground I can _ tackle 
afoot. But for his self-assumed 
chaperonage, my life would be 
very limited ; so I obey orders, 
and here Dilwyn seemed in the 
deuce of a hurry. To have 
lived in the East is no bad 
training for Wales. Dilwyn 
wanted me to leave that moun- 
tain inn for reasons quite un- 
connected with my sobriety. 
His grey eyes kept darting 
back there; the flogging of his 
pony was unusual, and for the 
first time in his life he had made 
the mistake of offering me 
salmon. Since I and Dilwyn 
have, in reality, no legitimate 
occasions together, and since 
hot a shilling has ever passed 
between us, I have often won- 
dered why he has adopted me. 
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There are moments when I sus- 
pect I am merely regarded as 
a brand to be plucked from the 
burning; but, have a heart! 
even to please Dilwyn, I decline 
to become an Eleventh Day 
Decensionist. Meantime, an 
animated reproduction of Lady 
Butler’s “Remnant of an 
Army,’’ I and the jaded pony 
scuttled on. 


It was the talk of our town 
that the victim of unemployed 
despair had passed a fast one 
over the chapel when he ended 
his life by using its gas. It was 
pointed out indignantly that 
he was a ‘ churchman,’ and his 
less expensive presence even 
when alive would still have 
constituted an offence. As 
Rev. Morgan has it, there is 
only a thin partition between 
the Church of Wales and the 
Church of Rome; and as he 
was once a choir boy at Saint 
Owen’s it is clear that he ought 
to know about such things. 
Conversely, St Owen’s arose in 
wrath, and referring to Hot- 
Gospellers and Schism-Shops, 
followed the corpse to the 
grave resplendent with gilt 
cross and blue banner. For 
even as the Church of Ireland 
is ‘low’ encircled by Catho- 
licism, so the Church of Wales 
is often ‘high’ beset by 
Puritanism. Now, in Ireland 
or in India, such a provocative 
funeral would have caused a 
free fight. But here in Wales 
we are more subtle and cold ; 
white scorn on either side was 
the only outward feature. 

After the event, Dilwyn rode . 
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over to see me. He has not a 
bad seat on a pony, with nice 
hands, no English ‘legs and 
elbows,’ and this particular 
chestnut was a blood ‘un. 
With the Welsh instinct of 
self-effacement, he hitched his 
pony out of sight, doffed his 
moleskin cap and wished me a 
rather shy good-day. 

“They haf buried him,’ he 
said informatively, “and Rev. 
Morgan says they used Holy 
Water ”—here Dilwyn laughed 
consumedly—‘ but I haf not 
come for that: may I see you 
alone ? ” 

It was tea-time on a hot 
summer’s afternoon, so I led 
him to my dark-panelled den, 
played host for a while, and 
later, over a cigarette, he sud- 
denly came to the point. 

“TI fear for Uncle Emlyn,” 
he said abruptly. 

“So do I,” I replied ; “ both 
in this world and the next.” 

“He iss a magistrate,” he 
added, ‘‘ which iss sad.” 

“ Sad ? ’’ I inquired. 

** Yess, because what-for-the- 
good of being a magistrate, if 
they can-take-you-to prison ? ”’ 

I have often noted the 
naivety of the Welsh mind, 
so I passed the comment 
unheeded. 

“So some Midland poulterer 
has squealed at last,’ I 
suggested coldly. 

Dilwyn looked at me slyly. 
“You are not so clefer,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Uncle Emlyn only used 
thatt poaching talk to deceife 
the police-mens.”’ 

“Then what is his particular 
racket ? ’ I inquired, puzzled. 
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“ Onions,” replied Dilwyn. 

“Onions?” [ repeated, 
staggered that anything 49 
reputable could be mentioned 
in connection with his deplor- 
able relative. 

“Well, it pegan that way, 
but lett me tell you . . .” and 
Dilwyn got into his stride. 

Slowly the idea dawned on 
me. Under recent Parliamen- 
tary legislation, designed to 
make Britain great and good, 
that vile outrager of our 
domestic hearths known 
generically as ‘ The Foreigner’ 
is forbidden to sell us his 
vegetables at certain seasons. 
The local repercussion in my 
own life lay in the practical 
disappearance of my old friends 
the Breton onion-sellers; also 
in spring-time my table was now 
bare of anything more appe- 
tising than that foul weed 
called early English cabbage. 
It was, I suppose, inevitable 
that Uncle Emlyn should com- 
mercialise our distress. Under 
a guidance worthy of a general 
staff officer, the creature of his 
imagination slowly took shape. 
Rare and refreshing vegetables 
of an earlier-seasoned France 
and Spain began, like manna, 
to fall again upon our frosty 
land, and while the consumer 
paid less for them than for the 
tariffed article, our thoughtful 
Uncle Emlyn had apparently 
pocketed the difference. 

But if in Wales we produce 
the outrée in crime, we also 
provide the extraordinary for 
its suppression. Sergeant 
Hadyn is wedded to Dilwyn’s 
maternal aunt by his deceased 
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father’s second marriage. This 
lady is, as the Hindus put it, 
an un-friend of her complicated 
relative; also, to quote her 
own self-analysis, her ears are 
as sharp as anyone else’s. In 
short, treason was within the 
camp, and the unwise gift of a 
giant marrow in January had 
already set three snowy ham- 
lets talking. It had indeed 
formed the subject of a sermon 
at Ebenezer in connection with 
not tempting the Lord thy God, 
and between pauses in foot- 
and-mouth disease the  ser- 
geant was a respected member 
of that congregation. Uncle 
Emlyn’s final betrayal, months 
later, lay in Daisy Wine, which 
had apparently flowed one night 
as freely as turpentine, and 
when the sergeant had not 
disdained to share—profession- 
ally—in the revels. 

“And so,” ended Dilwyn 
laconically, as he stubbed out 
his finished cigarette - end, 
“Uncle Emlyn is now hiding 
from the police under your 
windows.” 

I have no idea what attracts 
the unregenerate of every race 
to seek shelter under my 
protecting wing. This sort of 
thing has happened before. 
On one occasion, before retiring 
for the night in my stockade in 
Central Asia, I discovered a 
drunken Gurkha bugler, aged 
sixteen, snoring under my bed. 
When roused by a polo stick, he 
explained why he had chosen 
this particular sanctuary in 
which to sleep it off. Said he: 
“The Battalion Orderly Havil- 
dar would never dare search 


the Commandant’s quarters.” 
The logic of this comment was 
so incontrovertible that I never 
found any answer to it, and 
even as that Gurkha urchin 
spoke thus confidingly, as 
though he and I had robbed a 
church together, so now this 
bearded Welsh rapscallion was 
working on the same 
assumption. 

“But why my windows ?” 
I expostulated, thinking 
vaguely of the vicarage and 
sanctuary. “I will see him 
farther before I’1I——”’ 

“He needs not your help,” 
interrupted Dilwyn placidly ; 
*‘in-teed he needs no help what- 
efer. For here is he not on the 
English-Welsh Border, and if 
the police of one country come, 
he can cross, and it is forbidden 
to them to follow.” 

“* But what if they both come 
together ? ’’ I asked, visualising 
an Anglo-Cambrian Hntente for 
the suppression of Uncle Emlyn. 

“TIn-teed they will ott,” 
said Dilwyn confidently, “ be- 
cause of the dipping.” 

I saw the point. Robbed of 
our only two police officers 
simultaneously, heaven alone 
knew what rules and 
regulations of the Board of 
Agriculture would be contemp- 
tuously flouted. Incidentally, 
had Uncle Emlyn staged the 
whole situation? Was his 
onion racket as false as his 
pretended poaching? Did the 
real issue lie with sheep, 
and were the police to be 
deliberately lured from the 
dipping ? 

“And what does Rev. Mor- 
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gan think of all you blasted 
Welshmen ? ’’ I asked bitterly. 

“He says,” replied Dilwyn, 
smiling, ‘‘ that you haf lived by 
sword and will perish by sword, 
and it is the evil in me to want 
speech with such a bloody 
man.” 

Dilwyn is not without shafts 
to his bow, for Rev. Morgan 
and I are not on speaking terms. 
As he galloped away on that 
nice pony, I was left a living 
embodiment of those who run 
with hares and hunt with 
hounds. Here at my hand lay 
the telephone—with free use to 
a police station—and there, 
somewhere under my evening 
sun-flushed windows, lurked an 
outlaw. Cast as I now was for 
one of only two possible réles— 
namely, Judas Iscariot or Flora 
Macdonald, I promptly chose 
the latter. I walked down to 
the river. I made no search for 
Uncle Emlyn. 


I have just awakened from 
the anesthetic. It was another, 
and the fifth, emergency opera- 
tion to my old wound. I had 
had the hell of a temperature, 
and the leg felt like a red-hot 
poker. <A rush of eighteen 
miles by car to the nearest 
general hospital; a hurried 
X-ray; a prick of morphia; 
the interior of an operating 
theatre again at midnight; 
removal of three inches of 
septic bone by a cool young 
surgeon. 

“ Got a gasper ? ”’ 
Strange how the old war- 
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time phrases leap from the 
subconscious mind every time 
this sort of thing happens. 

“There’s a boy who won't 
go away,” says Nurse Llewelyn, 
dark and young. 

“A boy who won’t go away,” 
repeats Nurse Evans, fair and 
even younger. 

It sounds like the words of 
an American theme song, and 
conveys no more to me than 
that. I see, darkly, a small 
figure at the foot of my bed, but 
cannot focus it. 

“You will not die?” it 
pleads doubtfully. 

I now see that it is Dilwyn. 

“What time is it?” I ask 
irrelevantly. 

“2 aah” 
Llewelyn. 

“Bring me some hot tea,” 
I say. 

“Die?” I reply to Dilwyn; 
“no, but I must have some hot 
tea.”’ 

For some unknown reason 
Dilwyn suddenly slips to the 
ground and my nurses have 
another patient. 

“Children should not be 
allowed in hospitals.”’ 

“He wasn’t allowed,” says 
Nurse Evans indignantly, “he 
chust came.”’ 


replies Nurse 


I can still see Mynypp DpvU 
from the hospital windows. Ee 
is much too big to be affected 
by my eighteen-mile drive. He 
is big and friendly and tells me 
I shall recover, because I have 
yet to discover Uncle Emlyn’s 
real racket. 
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NORTHERN DEEPS. 


BY L. LUARD. 


‘*To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 


The pendent world.” 


—SHAKESPEARE (Measure for Measure). 


WHEN Henry, the boatswain, 
crushed his hand knocking out 
aft preparatory to hauling the 
trawl, the skipper gave it up as 
a bad job and steamed full 
speed for Thorshavn, reporting 
his intentions by wireless. 

From the beginning of the 
voyage misfortune had dogged 
us. Heavy weather, poor fish- 
ing, trouble with the gear and 
a score of minor mishaps, 
folowing one another in swift 
succession, had all served to 
encourage the belief that Friday 


sailing boded no good. 

“Tis always the same,’’ the 
skipper said, staring ahead in an 
attempt to pierce the thick fog. 
“Friday sail—shoot and fail, 
and lose the ship, likely as not. 


Faroe fishing’s worse than 
working Newfoundland banks. 
Always scuffly weather or thick 
o fog; and tides that do fair 
flummox one. There’s nowt 
for it but to steam to Iceland 
and try for a living down 
north.” 

We made Thorshavn two 
hours later. In the offing we 
missed, by less than a cable’s 
length, a three-masted schooner 
becalmed in a long ground 
swell. She slid from the grey 
gloom, materialising suddenly 
into bold relief, her sails all 
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a-back, rending and slatting 
to the clatter of blocks and 
cordage, and vanished like a 
phantom. I caught a glimpse 
of the face of her helmsman 
staring from the kicking wheel 
in glazed rigid fixity. 

The skipper, muttering a 
malediction, wiped his fore- 
head. “If gaffers realised what 
we folks puts up with, they’d 
think more to their profits,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Blindman’s- 
buff ain’t in it. Might think 
we had a sky pilot aboard. 
We’re going to the wall this 
trip, lest I’m mistaken. Once 
things start cock-eyed there’s 
nowt for it but to let ’em take 
their course.”’ 

Knowing him of old, I held 
my peace. When we started 
fishing, he would be himself. 
Till then ‘his thoughts, centred 
on the increasing severity of 
competition, might well flow 
ceaselessly in a vicious circle. 
He would speculate, as likely 
as not, upon the rising expenses 
and the decreasing profits of 
the voyage, the catches made 
by other trawlers and the state 
of the markets, the attitude 
held by his owners and the 
chances of retaining his posi- 
tion as top man out of his firm. 
Periods of inactivity, breaking 
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into the fret and fever of in- 
tensive deep-sea fishing, harass 
men’s minds and harden their 
hearts. 

The fog thinned shortly after- 
wards, and cloud-wreathed 
islands appeared ahead, rising 
sullen and grim from the plain 
of a lustreless sea ; but scarcely 
had we found the leading 
marks when the banks of grey- 
ness rolled down, layer after 
layer, blotting out vision. We 
steamed dead slow, the echo- 
sounding machine flashing the 
depths, and anchored in fifteen 
fathoms. 

“Good luck to you, Henry,”’ 
the skipper remarked, half an 
hour later—“ better luck than 
we'll be getting. Reckon I'll 
pick you up come fourteen 
days. Don’t get too fat, Henry 
boy, else I’ll be wanting ’nother 
bos’un.”’ 

Henry grinned. He climbed 
into the waiting launch and 
raised his bandaged hand. 
* Reckon ah’ll be waiting on 
pier, skipper,” he shouted. 
“Tell cookie to have fry o’ 
fish ready for me an’ all. Ah’ll 
be doctored up long afore you’ve 
cum back, if ah knows owt. 
So long, skipper—’tis five bag 
hoists you'll be _ getting. 
Blamed if you don’t deserve 
°em.”’ 

The skipper waved him fare- 
well, stared into the fog and 
said, ‘‘’Tain’t no use fighting 
fortune. I'll bank fires an’ lie 
at anchor for night. Show ’em 
all I’m independent.” He 
raised his voice. ‘“ Ahoy !— 
launch ahoy! Tell Karl to 


come off an’ split bottle 9’ 
dragon’s blood. Shan’t be 
moving till morning.” fe 
turned. ‘‘ He’s trawler agent. 
Proper cough-drop. Spin a 
good yarn, he can. Couple o’ 
tots’ll loosen his tongue an’ 
wile away time. What d’you 
think to it ?”’ 

“Fine,” I said; “but I 
believe you’re doing this on 
my account. If we lose twelve 
hours’ fishing and things still 
go amiss, I shall never hear the 
end of it.” 

The skipper stared at me 
with solemn pertinacity. “ Ay; 
true enough, sir. But didn’t I 
say, come beginning of trip, I’d 
give tha a night in Faroes ¢ ” 

“Tf all went well id 

“Oho!” he rumbled. 
“Reckon we'll make all go 
well. If we don’t I'll tum 
ship over to you for keeps. 
Been out enough times along o’ 
me—ain’t you? Taught you 
to shoot an’ haul an’ handle 
warps like reins of horse to 
say nowt o’ charming fish into 
trawl—ain’t I? If you can’t 
fill her up an’ give brats stick 
while I lies in bunk enjoying 
& proper robert, I reckon you're 
nowt better than a Jonah. 
Pleasuring in trawlers! Blimey! 
—I’d rather be miner an’ hew 
coal. *Twould at least give one 
feeling o’ summat solid under- 
foot.” 

“Too much solidity over- 
head,” I pursued. 

“All same ’tis better, I 
reckon, than waitin’ for gaffers 
to drop on one like ton o’ hot 
bricks,”’ he chuckled, slapping 
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me on the shoulder. “ Good 
job I’m crack skipper—eh ? 
Nowt to worry on except own 
stupidity. Talk to gaffers like 
father an’ watch their faces. 
One don’t do so bad, arter all. 
Can’t expect champion breaks 
each trip.”’ 

I felt more at ease. He was 
taking matters philosophically, 
with an air of detachment that 
augured well. Year after year 
I had made a trip with him, 
and had seen him advance 
from strength to strength. 
‘Jumping Jimmy’ was popular 
on the dock. Easily top man 
of his firm, he held high hopes 
of becoming top man of the 
port—the ultimate ambition of 
every trawler skipper. And I 
held no doubt that he would 
succeed if his nerves withstood 
the strain. 

The agent soon came aboard 
and we repaired to the chart- 
room. A tall, lithe man, with 
sharply modelled features and 
piercing blue eyes, he spoke 
good English and greeted the 
skipper as an old acquaintance. 

“Well, well. I have not 
seen you for months, Jim. We 
will take care of your bos’un. 
It is nothing serious, I under- 
stand. Two bones broken— 
but what is that to a trawler- 
man % ”’ 

“Nowt, Karl—nowt,” the 
skipper returned, pulling the 
cork from a bottle. “‘ Fill up 
glass, old man. Proper Jamaica 
—nigh good as old Navy. Tis 
all we’ve got to make us forget 
strife an’ pain.”’ 

“So?” the agent questioned. 
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“ The luck is out, my friend ? 
But these things happen to all 
of us. Myself I remember 
many occasions when the luck 
was queer.” 

““ Queer things happen come 
times,”’ the skipper encouraged. 
“Put away dram, Karl, have 
second tot an’ speak up. We 
could do with a tale an’ all—ay ; 
by gum!” 

The agent smiled. He swal- 
lowed his drink at a gulp and 
placed the glass on the ma- 
hogany table. “Good spirits, 
Jim. Myself I will try and 
think back with memory. I 
have told you so many tales. 
Each time you come I know I 
must discover another. Yes; 
but you have a guest. It must 
be the prize tale, Jim. It is 
no use your protesting. It 
must be that one or none.” 

“Have it your own way,” 
the skipper muttered. “To 
make it worse, I nigh rammed a 
schooner five mile off.’’ 

“* A miss is as good as a mile, 
Jim. My schooner was not 
lucky enough to be rammed. 
I often hoped this might hap- 
pen. It would have ended our 
troubles. The Mayfair, she 
was called. <A stupid name. 
She no more resembled your 
fashionable quarter in London 
than I resemble an English 
duke.”’ 

“Good job you don’t,” the 
skipper commented. 

“So? But that is of no 
importance. The important 
thing was that in 1916 we were 
running short of food in the 
islands. The situation was 
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causing anxiety, and the Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion asked me to go to America 
and arrange a shipment of pro- 
visions—tea, dried fruits, sugar, 
margarine and flour being the 
most important requirements. 

“IT remember him well—an 
old man with a flowing white 
beard, and shoulders rather 
bowed. ‘We ask you to go,’ 
he said, ‘ because we know you 
are used to the sea. I am 
arranging with the Danish 
Government for all the neces- 
sary credits ; but I feel—we all 
feel, Karl—someone must be 
over there to see the ship 
loaded and look after our 
interests.’ 

*** You can trust me, sir, to 
do my best,’ I said. 

“He was—you will laugh ; 
but remember the prospect of 
starvation is never pleasant— 
he was deeply affected. He 
wrung my hand, wished me 
God-speed, and came down in 
person to see me off. 

“I boarded the mail boat 
for Denmark. Soon the islands 
dropped astern. I remember 
waving my hand to them. 
Little did I realise their fam- 
iliar outlines, the soft grey 
mists wreathing their summits, 
would not meet my eyes for 
many months. 

“The voyage to America 
brought no excitement. We 
saw of submarines—not one, 
and only two large cruisers 
patrolling the northern route. 
I landed in New York in 
February 1917 ; I landed, Jim, 
with a great idea I would get a 
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hustle on, charter a steamer, 
buy all the necessary provisions 
and be back before the winter. 

“But I did not know much 
of modern business, especially 
in war-time. I—I, Karl Knud, 
a well-known and respected 
citizen of Thorshavn, became, 
I tell you, an insignificant 
creature. For some days I 
felt lost. I went to innumer- 
able offices; I saw—my hat! 
—innumerable men ; I became 
involved in a great round of 
complexity and what you call 
red tape. 

“Oh yes; it was no easy 
matter. The American houses 
were very busy. They were 
sending every commodity con- 
ceivable to Europe by the ton 
and making dollars faster than 
they could bank them. More- 
over, a licence had to be pro- 
cured for each article bought. 
It was, I tell you, the devil of a 
game. 

“A long time I took to find 
a firm that would give to me 
consideration. ‘ Provisions for 
the Faroes? Say, boy, we're 
out for big business. Make hay 
while sun shines is our motto. 
Guess Faroes are cute little 
islands; but they’re right off 
the map and ain’t of use to 
Uncle Sam—no, sir!’ 

“That was the refrain of 
their remarks, and I was no 
little astonished. An order for 
1300 tons of provisions seemed 
a mighty big deal; but I began 
to realise it was little more than 
a drop in the ocean. Often I 
was beside myself with anger, 
which quickly turned to mirth. 
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They were so funny—those 
Americans, with the long 
cheroots they rolled round their 
mouths, the abrupt way they 
spoke, their crazy haste to 
supply Europe with all the 
necessities of war, so long as 
they were paid, and their belief 
in the sovereign sway of gold. 

“Then I chanced on a firm 
that condescended my needs 
to consider. Hamworth & 
Hemper were more staid and 
mature than most of the others. 
‘Thirteen hundred tons of 
provisions ?’® Mr Hamworth 
questioned, pursing his lips. 
‘Say—you’ll have to wait a 
while. We're rushed out— 
skinned dry. Them armies 
across the pond seem insatiable. 
Yes, sir—they’re worse than 
cannibals. Eat more than your 
little old islanders in one tick 
of the clock. Yes, sir; looking 
at it that way, I’m sure tickled 
pink. Guess we'll make it a 
date next week. And I’ll have 
you know once Hamworth & 
Hemper give their word to a 
deal, they'll see it through. 
Kind of gets a hold on them. 
Put it right there, sir. Glad to 
have met you. Touch of the 
old Viking stock, I surmise ? 
Waal, waal, some guys reckon 
they discovered our country 
before gent Christopher 
Columbus. But I’m not enter- 
ing into any argument on the 
subject. No, sir!—beyond my 
Tange of knowledge. But I 
take off my hat to them all. 
Husky guys they must have 
been—downright he-men.’ 

“TI returned a week later, 


and—behold !—Hamworth had 
kept his word. The provisions 
were for loading ready, a 
steamer had been chartered, 
and I had only to pay up and 
step aboard. I felt overjoyed. 
So great was my relief that I 
could have wept. 

“ Then my hopes were dashed 
to the ground. America de- 
clared war. Almost before I 
could say ‘Jack Robinson’ 
the Government commandeered 
my steamer as well as a thou- 
sand tons of those stores. I 
was in despair. I was com- 
pletely kaput. 

“T went the round of de- 
partments a hundred and one 
and interviewed officials as 
many with results none. It 
seemed, to my mind, that 
America had declared war 
equally severe upon poor little 
neutrals whose bank balances 
were running low as upon the 
Empires Central. 

“ What should I have done 
without Hamworth’s help? I 
don’t know. He worked on my 
behalf like a hero. He was, as 
you say, @ real sport.” 

“A proper cough-drop, old 
son,” the skipper intervened, 
refilling his glass. 

“As you will, Jim. He was 
‘“@ proper cough-drop’ then. 
And he coughed up the solu- 
tion somehow or other. ‘ Tough 
luck, sir,’ he exclaimed—‘ real 
downright tough luck. But 
T’ll have you know we stand 
on our word. Yes, sir; we'll 
snap you out of it, or my name 
ain’t Hiram B. Hamworth.’ 

“It would take too long to 
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tell you of the intrigues many 
and—and subterfuges we re- 
sorted to, Jim. London, New 
York, Copenhagen, my town ; 
Consulates, Legations and 
Embassies all played a part. 
Finally, after months, Ham- 
worth he succeeded in chartering 
the Mayfair, an old three-masted 
schooner, and had of licences, 
permits, bills of lading, mani- 
fests and all stamped, signed, 
countersigned, sealed and de- 
livered into my hands, and, of 
importance greater, loaded her 
with those precious three hun- 
dred tons. 

“* Waal,’ he said, a broad 
grin overspreading his face, 
* guess that’s all I can do, sir. 
Next move’s up to you. Sooner 
you make a real get-away, 
better I’ll be pleased. If ship 
ain’t a dandy for looks or a 
flier for speed, she’ll blow across 
pond, sure as my name’s Hiram 
B. Hamworth. Say, I’m right 
glad to have met you. Shake, 
sir, and I’ll wish you a pleasant 
voyage and prosperous trading.’ 

“A pleasant voyage! I had 
my doubts. The ship was so 
old that she seemed to creak 
and groan even lying in dock. 
She had three stumpy masts, 
bulwarks that seemed none too 
sound, no engine, and about 
as much accommodation aft, 
Jim, as in a trawler’s cabin. 
Her decks were sadly in need 
of caulking, her hatch covers 
looked as ripe as her sails, and 
the galley was situated in a 
little house just abaft the fore- 
mast. Still, of food we had 
plenty, and I had great hope of 


seeing my home town in g 
month or five weeks. 

“TI joined as supercargo, and 
was given a bunk in the cabin, 
It looked like an open coffin, 
and gave to me nightmares, 
Often I dreamed they were 


.screwing me down.”’ 


“Hold up, Karl—hold up, 
old son,” the skipper cried, 
“Put away another glass, 
"Twill warm cockles o’ your 
heart. Can’t have you talking 
*pbout coffins an’ all.”’ 

The agent drank, looked at 
us solemnly and raised a hand 
as though to emphasise his 
words. 

“It was not myself that 
feared, Jim; it was what I 
saw. I shall never forget to 
my dying day. Often the 
visions return. It is not good 
for the mind to think about it 
too much.” 

The skipper chuckled. 
“Plenty o’ bedmates? Them 
can’t half torment you. But 
*tain’t no use looking round 
chart-room. We’ve i none 
aboard. Don’t seem to like 
smell o’ fish, I reckon.” 

“You make fun of me,”’ the 
agent continued. ‘‘ We sailed 
for Halifax towards the end of 
November, to be told the route 
we had to follow across the 
Atlantic. Why were not in- 
structions given in New York ? 
I cannot say. It was the 
obvious solution. But, no!— 
we had to go to Halifax. 
Nations at war have often ideas 
most strange. 

“Myself, I did not think 
greatly of the ship, nor of the 
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crew. They had been picked 
up from I don’t know where. 
The skipper, he was old—over 
his allotted span—and had 
snow-white hair, and he walked 
on legs that were unsteady and 
much bowed. He had been for 
twenty years commanding a 
lighthouse ship on Lake Michi- 
gan, and was very pleased to be 
at sea. He hoped, he said, to 
visit the old country before 
sailing back, and spoke of a 
thatched cottage in Sussex 
where he was born. 

“ With him he had two books 
which he studied much. They 
dealt with navigation. Often 
I would surprise him in the 
cabin, bending over them, his 
glasses on the end of his nose. 
‘We must be careful, Karl,’ he 
would say. ‘The Atlantic is 
larger than my lake. We 
might ourselves lose easily. 
But this will pull us through.’ 
And he would take out an old 
sextant, all covered with 
verdigris, and tap it fondly as 
though it held of magic great. 

“ We were a fortnight making 
Halifax, having much of calms 
and head winds. The old ship 
—she would not beat well, and 
for days we went up and down, 
tack for tack, with no progress. 
Then we were becalmed in 
thick fog. For a long time we 
lay, all the sails idle, the spars 
creaking and groaning, the 
tudder chains clanking and 
rending, surrounded by a grey- 
hess deep. And the sea—it 
was dark and green and oily— 
the sea splashed against our 
sides in a mockery murmuring. 
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** At last the wind came from 
south-east. We shaped away, 
all the sails drawing. Bramble, 
the skipper, tried his sextant 
@8 soon a8 we were of the fog 
clear, and took some obser- 
vations. But I could see he 
was worried. The results did 
not with our reckoning agree. 
Wrinkling up his old face, he 
remarked hopefully, ‘ Well, 
Karl, it is good practice; but 
we are not where it says. All 
these figures are confusing. I 
prefer to trust to my senses.’ 

“*“Do you mean we are 
lost?’ I cried, greatly per- 
turbed. 

“«*T have commanded a ship 
for twenty years without get- 
ting lost,’ he said gently. ‘ We 
will by the three L’s navigate. 
When I was young, a master 
mariner told me that the lead, 
the log and the look-out were 
all anyone needed to sail the 
world.’ 

** But,’ I stammered, ‘ you 
mean to say you will cross 
the Atlantic without taking 
observations? A few days 
ago you were relying on your 
sextant.’ 

“He gave to me a stare of 
mild reproof. ‘If I can cross 
Lake Michigan, my young 
friend, I can certainly cross the 
Atlantic.’ 

“TI said no more. After all, 
I was signed on and under his 
orders. But I felt uneasy; I 
felt unhappy; and I did not 
like the prospect overmuch, 
because the mate also knew 
nothing of navigation. He was 
British and, a8 you say, @ 
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tell you of the intrigues many 
and—and subterfuges we re- 
sorted to, Jim. London, New 
York, Copenhagen, my town ; 
Consulates, Legations and 
Embassies all played a part. 
Finally, after months, Ham- 
worth he succeeded in chartering 
the Mayfair, an old three-masted 
schooner, and had of licences, 
permits, bills of lading, mani- 
fests and all stamped, signed, 
countersigned, sealed and de- 
livered into my hands, and, of 
importance greater, loaded her 
with those precious three hun- 
dred tons. 

“* Waal,’ he said, a broad 
grin overspreading his face, 
* guess that’s all I can do, sir. 
Next move’s up to you. Sooner 
you make a real get-away, 
better I'll be pleased. If ship 
ain’t a dandy for looks or a 
flier for speed, she’ll blow across 
pond, sure as my name’s Hiram 
B. Hamworth. Say, I’m right 
glad to have met you. Shake, 
sir, and I’ll wish you a pleasant 
voyage and prosperous trading.’ 

“A pleasant voyage! I had 
my doubts. The ship was so 
old that she seemed to creak 
and groan even lying in dock. 
She had three stumpy masts, 
bulwarks that seemed none too 
sound, no engine, and about 
as much accommodation aft, 
Jim, as in a trawler’s cabin. 
Her decks were sadly in need 
of caulking, her hatch covers 
looked as ripe as her sails, and 
the galley was situated in a 
little house just abaft the fore- 
mast. Still, of food we had 


plenty, and I had great hope of 


seeing my home town in 4 
month or five weeks. 

“TI joined as supercargo, and 
was given a bunk in the cabin. 
It looked like an open coffin, 
and gave to me nightmares, 
Often I dreamed they were 


.screwing me down.” 


“Hold up, Karl—hold up, 
old son,” the skipper cried, 
“Put away another glass, 
"Twill warm cockles o’ your 
heart. Can’t have you talking 
*pout coffins an’ all.”’ 

The agent drank, looked at 
us solemnly and raised a hand 
as though to emphasise his 
words. 

“It was not myself that 
feared, Jim; it was what I 
saw. I shall never forget to 
my dying day. Often the 
visions return. It is not good 
for the mind to think about it 
too much.” 

The skipper chuckled. 
* Plenty o’ bedmates? Them 
can’t half torment you. But 
*tain’t no use looking round 
chart-room. We’ve none 
aboard. Don’t seem to like 
smell o’ fish, I reckon.”’ 

“You make fun of me,”’ the 
agent continued. ‘‘ We sailed 
for Halifax towards the end of 
November, to be told the route 
we had to follow across the 
Atlantic. Why were not in- 
structions given in New York? 
I cannot say. It was the 
obvious solution. But, no!— 
we had to go to Halifax. 
Nations at war have often ideas 
most strange. 

“Myself, I did not think 
greatly of the ship, nor of the 
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crew. They had been picked 
up from I don’t know where. 
The skipper, he was old—over 
his allotted span—and had 
snow-white hair, and he walked 
on legs that were unsteady and 
much bowed. He had been for 
twenty years commanding a 
lighthouse ship on Lake Michi- 
gan, and was very pleased to be 
at sea. He hoped, he said, to 
visit the old country before 
sailing back, and spoke of a 
thatched cottage in Sussex 
where he was born. 

“ With him he had two books 
which he studied much. They 
dealt with navigation. Often 
I would surprise him in the 
cabin, bending over them, his 
glasses on the end of his nose. 
‘We must be careful, Karl,’ he 
would say. ‘The Atlantic is 
larger than my lake. We 
might ourselves lose easily. 
But this will pull us through.’ 
And he would take out an old 
sextant, all covered with 
verdigris, and tap it fondly as 
though it held of magic great. 

“ We were a fortnight making 
Halifax, having much of calms 
and head winds. The old ship 
—she would not beat well, and 
for days we went up and down, 
tack for tack, with no progress. 
Then we were becalmed in 
thick fog. For a long time we 
lay, all the sails idle, the spars 
creaking and groaning, the 
rudder chains clanking and 
rending, surrounded by a grey- 
ness deep. And the sea—it 
was dark and green and oily— 
the sea splashed against our 
sides in a mockery murmuring. 


** At last the wind came from 
south-east. We shaped away, 
all the sails drawing. Bramble, 
the skipper, tried his sextant 
a8 soon a8 we were of the fog 
clear, and took some obser- 
vations. But I could see he 
was worried. The results did 
not with our reckoning agree. 
Wrinkling up his old face, he 
remarked hopefully, ‘ Well, 
Karl, it is good practice; but 
we are not where it says. All 
these figures are confusing. I 
prefer to trust to my senses.’ 

“*“Do you mean we are 
lost?’ I cried, greatly per- 
turbed. 

““*T have commanded a ship 
for twenty years without get- 
ting lost,’ he said gently. ‘ We 
will by the three L’s navigate. 
When I was young, a master 
mariner told me that the lead, 
the log and the look-out were 
all anyone needed to sail the 
world.’ 

*** But,’ I stammered, ‘ you 
mean to say you will cross 
the Atlantic without taking 
observations? A few days 
ago you were relying on your 
sextant.’ 

“He gave to me a stare of 
mild reproof. ‘If I can cross 
Lake Michigan, my young 
friend, I can certainly cross the 
Atlantic.’ 

“T said no more. After all, 
I was signed on and under his 
orders. But I felt uneasy; I 
felt unhappy; and I did not 
like the prospect overmuch, 
because the mate also knew 
nothing of navigation. He was 
British and, as you say, @ 
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stout fellow, having great limbs 
on him and a chest like a 
gorilla. 

“Yes; my “respect for 
Hamworth & Hemper became 
less. I began to realise they 
had given to me an old tore-out 
manned by a crew of—of——”’ 

“ Softies, Karl,’’ the skipper 
grinned. 

“No; I would not say that,” 
the agent continued. ‘“‘ They 
were of all sorts—two Swedes, 
@ Norwegian, an American, and 
the cook a nigger who had an 
unpleasant habit of showing 
the whites of his eyes and 
stalking about the decks with 
@ wooden rolling-pin in his 
hand. We called him Goliath, 
because of his great height. 

“We reached Halifax on the 
7th of December and anchored 
about three-quarters of a mile 
from the main harbour. At 
dusk the lights of the town 
were dimmed, zeppelins being 
feared. Almost at once the 
Emigration and Customs 
officers came aboard and ex- 
amined us with great thorough- 
ness, refusing to allow anyone 
ashore till the morning. 

““* Report to our offices for 
orders first thing to-morrow,’ 
the chief officer said. ‘ Bound 
for Thorshavn? Say, Id 
rather it was you than me. 
Guess the old hooker’s on her 
last legs.’ 

“* Bramble, who was sitting 
on the settee in the cabin, stood 
up with much dignity. ‘Sheisa 
good ship, sir, as good as I have 
seen.’ His lips trembled and 
he pushed a hand through his 
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white hair. ‘ As good as I haye 
seen,’ he repeated. 

“*Sure, you’ve not geen 
much,’ the officer snapped. 
‘And don’t let your old legs 
make you late in the morning, 
else there’ll be trouble. We're 
at war, I’ll have you know.’ 

“* *T perceive that is certainly 
the truth,’ the other said slowly, 
looking him straight in the face. 

“I could have clapped my 
hands. For a moment I forgot 
all his ignorance of navigation. 
The old boy still had the right 
spirit. It was fine. And the 
officer, glaring at him with 
hate in his eyes, left the ship 
without speaking another word. 

“Being tired, I turned in 
early and slept like alog. How 
was I to know, Jim, that not 
so far away a French steamer, 
full of munitions, was backing 
out of the narrows and that a 
Norwegian vessel was entering 
at the same time? I woke 
much refreshed ; I sat up in my 
bunk and started pulling on 
my trousers. Those ships must 
have been very close to one 
another then, about to collide. 

*‘ Suddenly something hit me 
in the back. I remember ex- 
claiming, ‘ Hold—zeppelins!’ 
felt my body curving in the air, 
and found myself on the cabin 
floor. Dazed, I struggled to my 
feet. Then the floor seemed to 
rise in a rumble of sound great 
and threw me on my back. My 
head hit an angle iron—look, 
you can still see the bump— 
and I lost consciousness. 

‘“* When I recovered, a minute 
or two later, I saw the Captain 
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lying on the floor, bleeding 
from a scalp wound. I shouted 
forthe mate. He came running 
down the ladder, and his face 
was black. He cried, ‘ Lordy ! 
lordy !—the whole town’s gone 
up, dropped on his knees, 
lifted the skipper by the 
shoulders and glanced at the 
wound. ‘ Nothing much, Karl. 
He’s all right. Get from the 
medicine chest iodine and 
dressings.’ 

“ We soon had him bandaged. 
I went on deck. The air smelt 
acrid, and was of dust and 
ashes full. I saw pieces of iron 
buried deep in the deck planks, 
two hatches split open, many 
sails and much rigging torn and 
carried away. Grime and soot 
lay thick on the ship, and far 
ahead a great cloud of smoke, 
black and yellow, hovered over 
the narrows. 

* All the crew were on deck, 
staring open-mouthed at that 
great cloud. They had been 
badly shaken, and many were 
bruised. Then the cry went 
up that the cook was missing. 
We searched high and low; 
we ransacked the fo’c’sle, the 
forepeak, looked aloft, alow. 
Finally we discovered him in 
the paint store right aft. He 
was jabbering away to himself 
quite happily, his eyes slewing 
from side to side, one hand 
clutching the wooden rolling- 
pin, which he brandished in 
our faces. 

“*Jest keep distance, yo’ 
folk,’ he cried. ‘ Dere ain’t no 
more Scripture story “bout 
Goliath an’ David. Yo’ can’t 
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frighten me. Keep back, folk ; 
keep de distance.’ 

** Come out of it, you hulk- 
ing blackamoor,’ the mate 
cried, advancing towards him. 

“The nigger grimaced, his 
thick lips writhing. ‘ How yo’ 
mean ? What yo’ say? Shut 
mouth, David. Your great 
jaws, dey go clack, clack, 
clack, like dose of a _ hog.’ 
Suddenly he started screaming. 
‘Dere ain’t no more David. 
Dere’s only Goliath. Yo’ got to 
keep goin’, Goliath—cook de 
food, scrub de decks, clean de 
ship dat’s started sinking. Hey, 
David! where’s de _ stone? 
Hey, David! yo’ can’t kill me! 
Hey, David ! de hand of Satan’s 
all ready for yo’.’ 

“The mate rushed in and 
collared him round the waist. 
Someone else knocked the 
rolling-pin from his hand. We 
picked him up and dragged 
him forward, locking him in 
the galley. Soon his screams 
and shouts died away. You 
would have said we had enough 
troubles of our own without 
bothering about a nigger 
frightened out of his senses. 

“Yes, my friends; that 
terrible explosion killed, I be- 
lieve, 2000 people and injured 
nearly as many. Very soon a 
launch came alongside, manned 
by soldiers. They wanted vol- 
unteers. Would wecome? We 
all went except Goliath and the 
old man. 

“We were transferred to a 
tug, which had already the 
crews of other ships, and we 
proceeded to the landing-stage 











near the entrance to the inner 
harbour and at the top of the 
narrows. <A sight most har- 
rowing met our eyes. The 
earth had been blasted. Great 
gashes furrowed the ground. 
Buildings lay askew, were 
scattered like packs of cards— 
buildings and factories without 
roofs, with walls blown down, 
with the foundations piled on 
top of them. Clouds of smoke 
coiled from the ruins and spread, 
drifting slowly in a light breeze 
—a great pall of smoke; and 
the moans and screams of the 
injured rose always from this 
great desolation. 

“ Swiftly we were organised 
into gangs and started work. 
We worked solidly for eight 
hours, clearing away wreckage 
and those caught in the ruins. 
Often I wished the earth would 
open and swallow me; for 
many of the sights were not to 
be borne. There were bodies 
everywhere, bodies without 
arms, without legs, bodies muti- 
lated, crushed and maimed 
most terrible—headless bodies. 
One felt one had suddenly been 
plunged into an inferno of the 
poet Dante, into a dark hell of 
abominations unimaginable. 

“Yes; for eight hours we 
worked, then they gave to us 
@ meal, and a stand easy for a 
short while. But myself—I 
could not eat. The sight of 
food sickened me. I wanted 
only water; and I remember 
drinking from a tin pannikin ; 
I remember how cold and 
sweet the water tasted, and 
that my hand shook so vio- 
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lently that I spilled much over 
my grimed clothes. 

“We turned to again. Dusk 
came below a sky full of indigo 
clouds, and night fell to g 
rising wind that chilled the 
blood. In the flickering light 
of kerosene lamps the rning 
loomed black and spectral, the 
cries and groans echoed eerie, 
We seemed to make no im- 
pression. There was so much 
to be done, such a vastness of 
area to cover. Mechanically 
we worked, stumbling and trip- 
ping over great baulks of wood 
and boulders, our limbs aching, 
becoming heavy as lead, our 
hearts sick within us. 

** At ten o’clock they took us 
back to the ship. I tumbled 
into my bunk, caring for 
nothing except sleep. When I 
woke early the next morning, 
I convinced myself it was all 
a bad dream till I saw my 
blood-stained clothes. 

“Snow had fallen heavily in 
the night, and all the next day 
we laboured again, the relief 
trains having been delayed by 
heavy drifts. Then came the 
worst part of all, the removal 
of the bodies in barges. I will 
not say overmuch about it, my 
friends; but when I tell you 
I was kept all that evening 
shovelling dismembered hands 
and legs and arms and heads 
into barrels, you will know why 
I suffered from nightmares. 

“Our troubles, of course, 
were nothing in comparison ; 
but the repairs to the ship 
delayed us a full month, and 
not until one Friday, early in 
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January, did we sail on our pas- 
sage across the Atlantic. My 
anxiety as to the food situation 
in the Faroes had increased 
steadily, and the crew were 
showing signs of discontent. 

“Yes; I felt glad to be at 
sea again. You remember the 
saying of your great writer, 
‘Ports are no good—ships rot, 
men go to the devil’? It is 
from the depths of experience 
—very true. The skipper, he 
had never been himself after 
that explosion, and complained 
continually of pains in the 
head. For days and days, 
while we were working on the 
rigging, he would sit at the 
cabin table and pore over the 
track chart we had been given 
by the authorities, shaking his 
old head and muttering that 
they did not know their 
business. 

“*But surely,’ I would ex- 
claim, ‘it is from knowledge 
of the likely positions of 
German submarines that they 
are sending us so far north ? ’ 

“*No, no; it is from pig- 
headedness,’ he would reply. 
‘They've the wrong people 
there, Karl. Now if I was in 
charge, I would send all ships "— 
and suddenly he would break 
into a wheezling laugh— ha! 
ha! ha! I would send 
all ships—ha! ha !—straight 
across. Is not the shortest 
distance between two points a 
straight line?’ he would ex- 
claim suddenly, fixing me with 
his watery eyes. ‘This great 
circle business is nonsense—all 
nonsense, Karl.’ 
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*“* We must follow the red 
track line,’ I insisted. 

“* We will follow it, Karl. 
But it means no good, no good 
at all. And I am worried about 
my lightship. Will they care 
for her properly while I am 
away? The cables must be 
seen to, the reflectors kept 
polished, the wicks trimmed. 
important all that, 
Karl.’ 

“<The important thing,’ I 
remember shouting, when al- 
most beside myself one morn- 
ing, ‘is to get the ship to the 
Faroes. We are months over- 
due, and they may be starving. 
Do you realise what hunger 
means ? ’ 

“He raised his head. A 
slight frown touched his fore- 
head, then an expression of 
crazy cunning spread across 
his face. ‘ Have not they fish 
and sheep and grass?’ he 
questioned with a quiet indif- 
ference that sent me flinging 
on deck. 

“T ran up to David. He 
cried, ‘Lordy! lordy! what’s 
up, Karl? Skipper gone clean 
off his chump ?’ 

“* He certainly has. Seems 
to think we can stay here for 
all time.’ 

“* That’s all right,’ said he, 
thumping me on the shoulder. 
‘We'll be ready for sea to- 
morrow. Reckon we'll take 
her out ourselves, Karl. If I 
can’t bring Faroes plumb over 
bowsprit end, Ill let that 
darned nigger cook take charge. 
Lordy, boy! No use getting 
downhearted. We'll reel away 
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the miles quicker than skipper 
can reel to his thoughts.’ 

“A good man, David. I 
don’t know what we should 
have done without him. He 
had the knack of handling 
the crew, of getting the 
best from men at first un- 
promising.” 

** Same as I do,” the skipper 
remarked. ‘“‘ Give ’em stick, 
Karl. Make ’em drunk with 
codling. No brakes on the 
knives in this ship. Twenty 
hour on an’ four off when on 
fish. Harder you work ’em— 
better they like it.” 

“So? I wish it had been 
the same with us. The crew, 
they did not like work. They 
grumbled about the food, the 
ship, the delays, the behaviour 
of the skipper, the bucko— 
is it not —mate. They would 
have deserted, I believe, had 
this been possible. 

** And when we hoisted our 
sails one Friday morning early 
in January, I felt in my bones 
there would be adventure in 
plenty before long. 

“The pilot laughed as he 
dropped into his small boat. 
‘Mind they don’t take you for 
a mystery ship. You sure look 
like the Flying Dutchman. 
Guess I’ve never seen such a 
crazy pile of junk in my born 
days.’ 

“IT watched the skipper walk 
aft to the taffrail. He raised 
his voice in his usual tone of 
mild reproof. ‘ Remember, sir, 
we are one of the survivors of a 
golden age.’ 

“* Ay; I sure hope you'll 
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survive, the pilot’s voice 


echoed over the water. 

“The skipper came to the 
wheel and ordered in quavering 
tones, ‘ Set royals and skysails, 
my lads. Play lively there, Mr 
Mate. I’m driving her this 
trip.’ He raised his handg to 
his head, looked round with g 
vacant stare and murmured, 
‘I had forgotten she wag 9 
schooner.’ Standing a moment, 
shoulders all hunched and 
bowed, he lifted finally his 
head and cried, ‘’Vast last 
orders. Get topsails on fore, 
main and mizzen, and set them 
up for a full due.’ 

“* * Ay, ay, sir,’ David roared, 
winking at me and pointing, 
with significance, at his 
forehead. 

“I became uneasy. The old 
man had more than one screw 
loose, and I wondered what 
would happen in mid-ocean. I 
thought for a moment of telling 
David to put back and land 
the skipper to hospital, then 
the remembrance of my waiting 
people returned with such force 
as to make me contemptuous 


of my fears. 

“All went well till we 
reached the Newfoundland 
banks. In the words of your 


great poet— 


‘The fair breeze blew, the white 
foam flew, 
The furrow followed free,’ 


and the old Mayfair, creak- 
ing and groaning in every 
timber, lumbered along at 4 
good eight knots, pushing a 
great bow wave aside and 
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peeling to the level of her 
washports. 

“We had no fog on the 
panks. Difficult to believe, is 
it not? Instead, we met a 
blizzard. Great black clouds 
came sailing up the sky late 
one afternoon, and before dark 
the wind had backed into the 
east, blowing hard and strong. 

“At midnight I woke and 
found the ship heeling near to 
her beam ends, and heard 
David shouting to the old man 
that canvas must be shortened. 
To my astonishment and dis- 
may, he said quite quietly, 
‘We must drive her through 
it, Mr Mate.’ 

“* You'll drive her under or 
jump the sticks out of her!’ 
David roared, holding to the 
edge of a bunk. 

“*T have concluded, Mr 
Mate,’ the other replied, with 
a weary gesture, ‘that those 
islanders cannot live happily 
on fish, sheep and grass. We 
must bring them relief. I 
order you to drive her. It is 
their one hope.’ 

“ David’s face turned purple. 
‘Our one hope is to heave her 
to,’ he bawled. 

“The old man lay back in 
his bunk and sighed. ‘ You 
will carry on,’ he said inflexibly. 

“David turned. ‘Up you 
come, Karl. All hands on 
deck and shorten sail. I’m 
taking law into my own hands. 
Up with you, man. No time 
to waste.’ 

“Tam not much of a seaman, 
Jim; but the sight that met 
my eyes on deck made for one 
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moment my heart beat too 
quick. She was lying over, her 
bulwarks under water. From 
the blackness around great seas 
came roaring and hissing down, 
exploding with loud crashes 
against the weather bow, and 
the wind, it howled and moaned 
in the shrouds. The ship 
quivered all over, reeling and 
tossing in sudden lurches that 
more than once threw me off 
my feet; the snow, it filled the 
air—thick, thick—driving with 
the spray to blind. Then, as I 
struggled forward, I saw a 
great wave flashing from the 
blackness ahead, and heard the 
mate’s shout of warning. I 
jumped into the mainmast 
rigging. The old ship, she 
seemed to gather lift and buoy- 
ancy to meet it; but she was 
not quick enough. The wall of 
water, hissing and snarling, 
broke aboard with a loud roar. 
I saw masses of whiteness 
surging and boiling on deck and 
sweeping aft, and felt the ship 
lose her life, become as some- 
thing dead. She heeled so 
much, borne down by the 
weight of water in her lee 
bulwarks, that I became pressed 
hard into her ratlines and 
thought she was going to cap- 
size. But she rose again, with 
great shudders running through 
her, and I heard David’s voice, 
very faintly, shouting, shouting. 

“IT scrambled on deck, my 
weather eye lifted. Both our 
boats, stowed amidships, had 
gone, though there was no 
time to think overmuch of that. 
Somehow we got the mainsail 
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off her and secured the gaff 
wildly swinging, ran down the 
staysail and the outer and 
inner jibs, and handed the 
mizzen. 

** All that night we lay hove- 
to under the foresail as David 
had said we must. The seas 
were of steepness great, owing 
to the shallowness of the waters ; 
but in the morning the wind 
eased and soon we had the sails 
upon her. 

*“ While we were busy clear- 
ing the decks of snow, the old 
man came up. He proposed 
putting back to Halifax. ‘I 
cannot allow my ship to be 
handled for me, or my orders 
to be disobeyed,’ he said to 
David. ‘I shall return to port 
and place you in charge of the 
authorities ashore. Wear ship, 
please. The course is south- 
west.’ And he went below. 

“Then—would you believe 
it ?—the wind marched round 
the compass and blew steadily 
from that direction, almost 
without the warning of a 
moment. 

“David, realising the old 
man had really gone crazy, 
said, ‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ He turned 
and roared at the helmsman, 
‘Steady as you go. Disobey 
my orders and I brain you.’ 

“Steady as she goes,’ the 
helmsman muttered, looking 
anxiously at the sails. 

“Soon the rumour spread 
that the skipper had ordered 
the ship back to port. The 
crew, they came aft and de- 
manded satisfaction. I saw 
Goliath standing well behind 
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urging them on. He crieg 
with great insolence, ‘ Hey, Mr 
Mate. What’s dis I hear? 
Yo’ put up de helm and take 
de hooker back to Halifay. 
Already dere ain’t no boats 
left, an’ de crew dey all decide 
dat skipper’s orders goes.’ 

“*And what do you say, 
Karl?’ David asked, turning 
to me. 


“*We must go on,’ I 
answered, remembering my 
people. 


“*D’you hear that?’ David 
roared, facing them without 
flinching. ‘Fill your bellies, 
would you, and let others 
starve? We'll play this fair 
wind till all’s blue, and if you 
don’t skip for’ard out of my 
sight I’ll play you up in way 
you won’t forget.’ 

“He had the personality, 
David. For one moment they 
stood their ground. Then he 
advanced towards them with 
deliberation stead y—straight at 
Goliath. The cook, his eyes 
flashed wildly ; he raised his 
rolling-pin; but too late. I 
saw David topple him over with 
a blow to the stomach. He 
went down like an ox felled. 
After that there was no more 
trouble, the situation being, as 
you say, well in hand. 

** David, he went at once to 
the skipper, taking me as 4 
witness. He said, very re- 
spectful, ‘You have made a 
bad mistake, sir. It is the crew 
that are trying to mutiny. 
They say the ship cannot beat 
against the wind, which has 
flown into the south-west. You 
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must give orders to carry on. 
I cannot hold myself responsible 
otherwise.’ 

“Looking up from the two 
books he was studying, the 
old man seemed unable to 
understand. He said first, ‘My 
lightship needs attention. We 
must put back to see all is 
well.’ Then he sighed. ‘ How 
much grass is left on the islands, 
Karl ?’ he asked. 

“*Not enough to feed the 
sheep even,’ I replied with 
deliberation severe. 

“* Then we must go on, most 
certainly. Let me see’—he 
ran a hand through his hair— 
‘let me see. I am going to 
visit my old home. Yes; that 
is of importance great. We 
will go on.’ 

“The mate, he winked at me 
and said seriously, ‘I should 
like you to come up and give 
your course to the helmsman, 
sir.’ 

“ The skipper made a gesture 
weary. ‘I will work it out and 
be on deck in ten minutes.’ 

“TI was standing near the 
wheel when he came up. He 
did not as much as look at the 
sky or the sea, but walked 
forward slowly and said in a 
dull voice, ‘ Steer north-east.’ 

“*T am steering north-east, 
sir,’ the helmsman quavered, 
his eyes wide in astonishment. 

“* You will steer that course 
till we make the Faroes,’ the 
old man continued, giving him 
@ vacant look. 

““Tll steer for ever, sir, if 
you'll leave me alone,’ the 
helmsman cried, edging away. 
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“For three days the wind 
held true, then it started to 
head us north. Colder and 
colder the air became, till one 
morning we sighted a whitish 
glare in the sky, the ice-blink, 
and before darkness fell pieces 
of drift ice floated near-by. 

“ We tacked at once, and held 
a little to the eastward of south. 
The skipper had not an idea 
remote of our position, but 
David reckoned we must be 
from Cape Farewell in Green- 
land not far. He exclaimed, 
with irrepressible good humour, 
‘Lordy! lordy! we ain’t try- 
ing to find a new north-west 
passage. Reckon if we holds a 
day or two on this tack, then 
goes about, them islands ’Il turn 
up dead over stem.’ Happily 
we sighted a trawler at noon 
the next day, and he to us gave 
a position and a course to steer. 

“The sight of that ship 
brought courage renewed, and 
the weather improved. We 
felt our troubles worst were 
over. For five days we sailed 
in fresh breezes on the course 
given till, once more, the wind 
headed us north. For a week 
we gained little, being close- 
hauled, and making of leeway 
great. And the long nights, 
with only hours infrequent of 
daylight, seemed to surround 
us on all sides with a darkness 
overpowering. 

“Then one grey morning, 
with the wind freshening 
steadily, we sailed into a fleet 
of fishing vessels, and hove- 
to, asking for a position. We 
were near the Vestmannaeyjar 
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islands, off the south-west coast 
of Iceland. 

“*Not too bad, considering 
weather,’ David exclaimed. 
‘Only three hundred mile nor’- 
west o’ Faroes, far as I can 
see. Once breeze shifts polar, 
you'll see your sweetheart in a 
couple o’ days, Karl.’ 

“Perhaps his remarks 
angered the winds. I cannot 
say. But remember we had 
sailed on a Friday.”’ 

“Don’t I know it!” the 
skipper exclaimed. 

“So? Perhaps superstition 
is only born of fear. Yet the 
same day it blew from south 
with fierceness great, and we 
were soon hove-to. The motion 
was violent, the seas almost as 
short and steep as those on the 
Newfoundland banks. 

* At midnight I was wakened 
by David, who shook me 
roughly and said, ‘ Up you get, 
Karl. We’re driving on to a 
lee shore. Up, man! Portland 
light’s drawing forward. We’re 
@ gonner if we get on them 
quicksands..’ 

“I was on deck in no time. 
For three hours we struggled 
with the sails, close-reefing 
them all, hoisting away and 
praying the canvas would hold. 
David, he took the wheel him- 
self. And none too soon; for 
astern, like thunder breaking 
continuously, the boom and 
roar of breakers rose above the 
voice of the storm. 

“I stood for it seemed an 
eternity, watching him handling 
the ship. He steered with skill 
and cunning admirable, his 


body bent forward like one 
urging to endeavour the ut- 
most, his features set taut, 
unconscious of all except the 
joy of conflict. 

“The whole night we but 
held our own, the light’s bear- 
ing changing not one point. 
We were blinded with spray, 
half-numbed with cold, soaked 
to the skin and felt of dis- 
comfort nothing. She pounded 
and reeled; she lay over on 
her side at inclinations alarm- 
ing ; she staggered and lurched, 
the old ship ; and each time we 
seemed about to draw ahead, we 
would meet a succession of 
seas that tossed her back like a 
cork and lost her all the ground 
gained. 

“* Day broke below a sky full 
of dense storm-wrack. The sea 
it boiled and spumed all white 
like a maelstrom immense, and 
astern, close, close, the loom of 
a low coast, lined with long 
ribbons of foam, seemed to 
stand stationary, approach very 
slow, recede still slower, 
approach again. 

“TI think we should not have 
sailed clear; I think we were 
losing ground so slowly ever; 
but at noon, without warn- 
ing, the wind fell calm for 
ten minutes full, and sud- 
denly whipped round sixteen 
points. 

“** Square away! Ease your 
sheets,’ David shouted hoarsely ; 
and soon we were running fast 
in a confused broken sea. 

“* Lordy, lordy!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ a narrow shave, Karl. 
You’d think them winds was 
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playing leap-the-frog with us on drown us all. I don’t know 
urpose—eh ? ’ And shaking what things are coming to. We 


his fist at the sky, he stumbled 
below for a trick of sleep. 

“The skipper, he had been 
all the time in the cabin, and 
he said, staring at David with 
disdain, ‘If you drive her like 
that you will spring a leak.’ 

“* God save us, sir!’ David 
retorted. ‘Had you been on 
deck you would have spoken 
different.’ 

“*Nothing,’ the skipper re- 
plied, ‘ will alter my conviction 
that your seamanship was at 
fault. You should have hove- 
to.’ 

“T saw David’s hands clench 
upon themselves. Then he 
remembered. ‘ The doctor will 
soon settle the question when 
we make port, sir—blamed if 
he won’t.’ His voice dropped 
toamurmur. ‘ And your hash, 
too,’ he concluded. 

“Yes; our struggle to claw 
offshore proved too much for 
the old ship. Her planks had 
worked and she started leaking. 
Now that we were approaching 
the war zone, we had to devote 
of energy more than usual to 
her. 

“Perhaps it was as well we 
had time none to consider sub- 
marines. We pumped each 
watch one hour in four night 
and day. You would have 
thought we might have been 
spared a toil so hard. And the 
old man, complaining that the 
clatter of the pump handles 
disturbed his sleep, remarked 
over and again, ‘ Next time, 
Mr Mate, you will manage to 


must keep the seas.’ 

“Oh, he was mad, mad, but 
harmless. He would the decks 
roam sometimes, nodding his 
white head and talking away 
to himself. The crew, they had 
long realised the position and 
they looked to David for all 
orders. 

“We sighted Myggenoes, the 
north-western island of the 
Faroes, one Sunday morning. 
I was overjoyed, beside myself 
with excitement. I went down 
to the cabin to shave and brush 
my best clothes. You must 
know all had beards of appear- 
ance most disrespectful. 

*“ And, of course, of course, 
I should have realised better. 
Incredible, but true. The wind 
came straight in our faces. 
That night it blew a full south- 
erly gale ; it blew so hard as to 
carry away our main boom and 
gaff and split to ribbons the 
mainsail and mizzen. Afraid 
of losing the rest of our canvas, 
we lowered all sail, and before 
it drove. 

“Twenty-four hours we ran 
due north, losing all and more 
we had gained. Like one de- 
mented, she rolled, she rolled, 
and no sooner had the wind 
eased when we discovered a 
leak severe in a fresh-water 
tank. Over and above that 
disaster we were running short 
of food. Soon, I realised, we 
must be eating of my people’s 
provisions. 

“Light winds then came. 
We fished the spars, repaired 
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the canvas, pumped her every 
watch and urged her forwards 
with our hearts and souls. We 
were becoming weak, emaciated ; 
but our one thought was to 
make harbour. And whenever 
arrived rain, we placed tubs 
and buckets under the sails, 
boiling the water, which tasted 
brackish. 

“Fourteen days later we 
sighted again an island of the 
Faroes, of the name Fulgo. 
But, no! We were still the 
plaything of the wind, which 
once more came from right 
ahead. I feared we were be- 
witched, and the skipper, he 
had developed his insane idea. 
“We will keep the seas,’ he 
would say inflexibly, and break 
into a hollow laugh. ‘ We will 
keep the seas, Mr Mate, till you 
learn to handle the ship. Did 
not the pilot tell us we were the 
Flying Dutchman? Ha! ha! 
ha!—he was right, after all; 
he was right, right, right !’ 

“Then a steamer hove in 
sight, the first we had seen 
since leaving Iceland. We 
hoisted the blue shirt at the 
masthead, and she stopped and 
lowered a lifeboat. 

“We must have been nearly 
kaput ; for we started shouting 
all together, ‘Can you tow us 
into Thorshavn ? We want a 
tow. We want a tow. We 
have little of food and water. 
We are six weeks out.’ 

“ The officer in the steamer’s 
boat, he waved to us with 
reassurance and said he must 
return to consult the captain. 
‘Quick, you must be quick,’ 


we cried. ‘ The wind will haye 
us again and blow a gale, 
Quick—quick ! ’ 

“The reply sent us into the 
depths. They could not towns, 
being bound to reach New 
York at the utmost speed, 
But we could abandon ship and 
come aboard, or they would 
send us water and provisions, 

“TI thought, for one moment 
dreadful, we might lose the 
crew, and be only with David, 
myself and the mad skipper. 
But, no! They had the courage 
to stop, those men, worn and 
fatigued beyond measure. 
David he cried, standing by 
the bulwarks, ‘ Who’s going to 
desert?’ And the sight of his 
stubborn figure, something in 
the ring of his words, held them 
hard. Goliath, he stepped for- 
ward, eyes all white, then 
exclaimed, with teeth chatter- 
ing, ‘ All right, folk; look’s 
like I’ll have to stay an’ cook 
for yo’.’ 

** * Well done, Goliath,’ David 
praised. 

“The nigger grinned. ‘ Just 
yo’ wait, Mr Mate, till I meets 
yo’ ashore.’ 

““* We've a long way to go 
before that, Goliath.’ 

“** Not too long, I hope,’ a 
Norwegian sailor said, his pale 
face anxious very. 

“The fresh provisions and 
the breakers of water gave to 
us new life. We became men 
different. For supper that 
night we had roast beef and 
potatoes, and they tasted—I 
cannot describe how. Stay !— 
like the food of Odin. 
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“You would have thought 
that at last our troubles were 
over. But, no!—not on your 
life. The winds they came 
ahead, and the next day it 
blew hard to leave us rolling 
in a heavy swell. 

“J was down below resting 
and heard suddenly a pounding 
great at the stern. I rushed on 
deck. David, he was aft with 
three hands, and the others, 
they were running about the 
decks for tackles and rope. 

“Yes; the worst calamity 
of all had happened, almost 
within sight of our islands. We 
were but twenty miles away— 
no distance; yet as far as 
from the moon. The rudder 
straps, loosened by the motion 
heavy, had worked free, and the 
aft end of the wooden filling 
keel had carried away, giving 
of support to the rudder— 
none. Then the stock slipped, 
and the whole structure, held 
only by the securing chains, 
banged and crashed against 
the stern planking. 

“David he cried, ‘ We must 
cut away the chains. She’ll 
knock a hole in us wide as a 
bank holiday’; yet, before 
we could act, one chain snapped, 
then the other. We saw the 
rudder disappear, its stock 
bobbing up and down like the 
periscope of a submarine. 

“Lordy, lordy ! — what 
next?’ David exclaimed. ‘We 
must get it back and rig it 
jury.” He thought for a mo- 
ment. ‘A heaving line,’ he 
cried. ‘ Play lively. I’ll have 
to swim for it.’ 
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“ Before the words were out 
of his mouth the water grew 
dark, and the ship, she moved 
to a breeze light from the north. 
I saw David sprint forward for 
the line, which took some time 
to find. When he came aft 
again we must have been half 
@ mile away. 

“We tried to get her about, 
but she would not, without the 
rudder, stay, coming only beam 
to wind, then falling off. All 
that night we drifted south, 
helpless—we drifted past our 
islands and ran into fog. I 
could have wept. Not a ship 
anywhere. With visibility our 
signals of distress assistance 
surely would summon ; but our 
world, a circle of a mile, held all 
grey and impenetrable.”’ 

“Good for you, Karl,” the 
skipper exclaimed. “‘ Now you 
know what we trawlers put up 
with.” 

“One can put up with much 
when the direction controlled 
can be,’ the agent pursued. 
** All we could do was to drift 
before the wind, which still 
blew light, but steady, from the 
north. 

“‘ For two days, I tell you, we 
drifted, while David and the 
crew they all tried to rig a 
rudder-jury ; but of spares the 
ship had little. The skipper 
seemed pleased. From time to 
time he would pace the deck 
and say, ‘Did I not tell you 
we must keep the seas? My 
orders are being well obeyed.’ 

“We knocked down the sides 
of the galley for boards, Goliath 
swinging the axe and shouting 
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like one berserk. These we 
lashed and weighted, rigging 
ropes and guys and preventers. 
Sometimes we managed to keep 
the rudder-jury in position for 
an hour or two, bringing the 
ship close-hauled nearly, then 
the structure would carry away 
to make us start all over again. 
And always the wind it blew 
light from the north—from the 
north. 

“The third morning we 
sighted, we thought, land. 
Suddenly it disappeared. 
David said, ‘I believe that was 
@® submarine—blast my eyes 
and ears!’ An hour later a 
periscope rose on the starboard 
beam, circling a long while. 
‘Get your lifebelts on, boys,’ 
David said very quietly. 
‘We'll be swimming for it yet.’ 

“She came up, the water 
streaming from her sides. The 
conning-tower hatch opened, 
and an officer ordered us to 
heave-to. 

“* We’ve no rudder,’ David 
shouted, then turning, said, 
‘Lower all sails, boys—lower 
smart and lively. Quicker 
they’re down, quicker this 
business will be over.’ 

“She came alongside, slow, 
slow, her gun trained on us. 
The commander, a stout man 
with a red face, he jumped 
aboard revolver in hand, fol- 
lowed by two seamen armed 
also. ‘ Your captain—please.’ 

*** Aft in the cabin,’ David 
informed, jerking his hand at 
the hatch. ‘But he’s mad, 
mister. I warn you he’s mad.’ 

“*So?’ the commander 
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muttered. ‘ We will soon gee, 
I am glad you have lifebelts op, 
You will them need goon.’ 

““ Ay; don’t brag about it, 
David returned. ‘ Seupper us 
quick if you’re going to.’ 

‘The commander he glared 
round and said, ‘So? You 
feel like that? Then we will 
have some sport. Muster the 
men in the starboard waist.’ 

“He went below. We could 
nothing do. My heart it beat 
quick, my throat felt parched. 
The crew of the submarine they 
made gestures extreme and 
mocked and laughed. 

** When the commander came 
on deck again, he was smiling. 
He said, ‘ Well, you were right. 
Your captain he is mad. He 
tells me you are to keep the 
seas ; but you will not keep the 
provisions. Open the hatches.’ 


“Yes; they ransacked our 
provisions. Many of the sub- 
marine’s crew, they came 


aboard, and for a full hour they 
were busy transferring the 
stores. Then the commander 
he turned to us, saying, ‘ You 
are too valuable to sink. I 
will tow you well out to sea 
and let you drift. Other sub- 
marines have need of you. 
Get ready to take our wire.’ 
““What could we do but 
obey ? David encouraged, ‘ All 
right, boys, while there’s life 
there’s hope.’ Soon we were 
submarine, 


astern of the 
steering north-east. 
“I felt we were fated. So 
near, so near, the Faroes must 
have been, and now they re- 
ceded each hour, with ahead 
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God alone knew. All that day, 
the fog still thick, we were 
towed, and far into the night. 
Then the submarine she 
stopped, ordered us to slip, and 
after hauling in the wire, came 
alongside. 

“*We are going to give you 
a last joy-ride,’ her cap- 
tain said. ‘We cannot have 
you eating those provisions 
valuable.’ 

“Tt was, I tell you, incon- 
ceivable. ‘Do you mean to 
say you're going to scupper us 
in cold blood ?’ David asked, 
his face set hard. 

“*We are at war,’ the cap- 
tain replied sternly, ‘and you 
have no boats. Muster your 
men on the deck of my sub- 


marine. You can leave your 
skipper. He will amuse the 
others.’ 

“Yes; we had to climb 
aboard. Goliath, he fought 


with desperation ; but was in 
the end overpowered. I re- 
member looking at the sky and 
seeing, to my surprise, a few 
stars. The fog must have been 
clearing. 

“*TLet go!’ the commander 
cried. I saw him push over a 
little handle, and a great throb- 
bing rose from the inside of 
the boat. ‘ Keep your peckers 
up, boys,’ David cried. ‘If he 
goes under, jump clear of screws 
and strike out for the ship. 
Three cheers for the old 


Mayfair. Hip! hip! hip!— 
hurrah!’ He was of courage 
great, David. 


“Then to our astonishment 
the submarine circled and al- 
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tered course back to the ship. 
We thought she was returning 
for our captain. But—no! 
Alongside we came and the 
commander he ordered us 
gruffly to scramble aboard. ‘I 
give brave men their lives,’ he 
said. ‘No doubt you will be 
picked up by an English vessel. 
Good luck to you.’ 

“We were so relieved that 
for @ moment we could not 
speak. Then David, he cried, 
‘Three cheers for a proper 
gentleman. Hip! hip! hip! 
—hurrah!’ We cheered him 
again and again, and the com- 
mander raised his cap to us. 
As with nations at war, so 
with men; they have ideas 
most strange. 

“Once more we attempted 
to rig a rudder-jury ; but the 
north wind blew still. Yes; 
we drifted back, making all we 
could to the westward. You 
would think we were fated to 
drift for all time, but on the 
fourth day we sighted land. I 
recognised it to be Unst Island 
in the Shetlands. Soon we 
could see the cliffs rising from 
the sea and the breakers foam- 
ing at their base. 

“David, he made us put on 
the lifebelts again. ‘ Lordy, 
boys!’ he cried, ‘looks as if 
we'll have to swim for it in 
earnest. Up for’ard and clear 
away anchors.’ 

“‘ Helpless, caught by some 
current, we drifted closer and 
closer. Soon the dull throb of 
the sea assaulting the rocks 
reached us. I looked for a 
place to climb, but could see 
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nothing that gave of hope. I 
felt, after all our efforts, we 
were really kaput. 

“The captain came on deck. 
‘We must keep the seas,’ he 
repeated. ‘Ha! ha! ha!— 
we must keep the seas.’ 

“*Let go!’ cried David, 
from the fo’c’sle-head. Both 
anchors dropped, full cable 
being paid out. Would they 
hold in the depth of water ? 
The old ship came to, the swirl 
from the backwash reaching 
almost to her stern. 

“Immensely relieved, we 
considered the situation, which 
was still most precarious. Then 
@ man appeared on the cliff 
top. He waved and shouted, 
pointing seawards. Far off we 
saw @ black speck. Another 
submarine? We were safe 
enough from her, I felt.’ 

The agent ceased speaking, 
and the skipper filled his glass. 
“Have a spell, old son, and 
let me take up the running. 
This is where I come in.” 

“Ay; we was patrolling off 
Shetlands. Sighted her, I did, 
barely showing against loom of 
cliffs, and altered course to 
investigate. We had a three- 
pounder on whaleback, and I 
went to action stations, as 
instructed by standing orders. 
Blimey —she wasn’t half a 
sight! | What’s more, they 
started waving and shouting 
enough to make you daft. 
Thought I was going to plug 
*em, I suppose. 

“Twas, sure enough, a job 
getting her clear. Not much 
scope to play round in an’ all. 
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I launched my boat, connected 
up tow-lines and told ’em to 
slip their cables, fearing she'd 
be dragging at any moment 
and start a proper mess-up. 

“Towed her to Lerwick, | 
did, for examination. Soon as 
we arrived, I put an armed 
guard aboard and placed ship 
under arrest, pending further 
instructions. No matter how 
queer old man seemed, I had 
to take his deposition; and 
mutiny aboard was a serious 
matter— more serious than 
salvage, eh, Karl ? ”’ 

“Yes, my friend,” the agent 
continued. “‘ Your authorities 
naval, they took a long time to 
settle the matter and to them- 
selves convince the skipper was 
mad. We were under arrest a 
week full and had the ordeal of 
@ court of inquiry. And after 
it was over, and the skipper he 
had been sent to hospital, we 
spent a month there, having to 
unload of the provisions much 
while they fitted a new rudder. 
And then they made sure we 
would no more wander over 
the sea; for they towed us 
into Thorshavn where we had 
long been given up for lost. 
And you remember, Jim, the 
line it broke once, just as 
we sighted the Faroes, and 
you swore so greatly that I 
thought you would yourself 
choke ? ”’ 

“Ay; maybe I did,” the 
skipper commented, smiling to 
the flood-tide of memory. 
“Maybe I did. And how much 
did I get for salvage, old son, 
how much—eh ? ” 
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“Three hundred pounds,” 


the agent muttered. “An 
amount you deserved, my 
friend, the mancuvre off the 
rocks being of seamanship 
superb.” 

“And how much of that 
have you got back in trawler 
fines 2’ the skipper questioned, 
simulating a stern severity. 

The agent stood up. “ Ah, 
my friend, that is a matter 
quite different. I—I would not 
care to say, being only of the 
Government an agent.” 

“Ay; glad you won’t admit 
to your sins, old son. Reckon 
‘twould shame the devil.”’ 

“Well, you must remember, 
Jim,” the agent remarked, 
“that like nations, like men, 
the ways of trawlers fishing, 
they are most strange—they 
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are indeed more wicked than 
all the works of the devil.” 

“More wicked ? ” the skipper 
cried. ‘‘ Reckon then I’d better 
get on with the good work. 
Thick fog, Karl. Bogey man 
anchored two cables distant. 
What more could one want for 
a spell o’ poaching ? ”’ 

“ Luck, Jim—luck. The luck 
of the Northern Deeps.” 

“Ay; you're right, Karl,” 
the skipper said, crestfallen. 
“Tis all against me this trip 
—blamed if it ain’t. We'll call 
it off an’ have night in astead. 
Never do nowt sailing on 
Friday. We both knows it— 
don’t we?” 

The agent nodded. “ That 
is true, my friend. We both 
know it. Most certainly 
we do.” 
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A GENERAL ENGAGEMENT. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


THIS is Claude’s story, not 
mine. Claude lives in my 
neighbourhood. He says he is 
@ near neighbour, the six miles 
of field- paths between our 
houses meaning, apparently, 
nothing to him. At any rate, 
he is apt to call in and interrupt 
my work at any hour of the 
day, or night. Claude does not 
mind interrupting my work, as 
he says I am the only man 
within reach who knows the 
difference between the bight 
and two ends of a rope and 
high-veldt and low-veldt. 

All I know about Claude is 
this. He is very big and very 
tough and can go on spinning 
yarns until it is long after my 
bedtime. He goes down regu- 
larly with fever every three 
months. His visiting card tells 
me he is a Captain who achieved 
the M.C., and I have since 
learned from other sources that 
his M.C. has a bar to it. He is 
a@ very strict bachelor; he 
drinks great quantities of my 
Audit Ale, and it has no more 
effect upon him than my well 
water, which I suspect of con- 
taining typhus germs. That is 
all I know about Claude. He 
has wasted so much of my time 
that I now propose to make 
him pay for it by pirating one 
of his yarns. 

This is Claude speaking— 

D’you know my _ Unele 
Julian? You don’t? Gosh! 


I thought everyone knew about 
him. You must have heard of 
the old boy, though. He’s 
Big Noise. General Sir Julian 
Bruggles - Runnyon, Bart, 
D.S.O., and all the rest of it. A 
hell of a person is Uncle Julian, 
I must tell you about him. 

Uncle Julian must be nearly 
eighty now, but he’s still going 
strong. Strong’s the word. If 
T was foolish enough to have a 
good-looking gal in tow, and I 
saw Uncle appearing on the 
northern horizon, I’d make all 
sail and steer south, before he 
cut me out. Yes. Even at 
eighty. So you may imagine 
what the old boy was like once, 

Uncle Julian’s a Terror. He’s 
out of date, knows it and thanks 
God for it. Old-fashioned isn’t 
the word for him. He despises 
motors, for instance. Won't 
have one on the place. Says 
the only thing a gentleman 
rides is a horse. The stables at 
Runnyon contain whole herds 
of horses. When Uncle wants 
to get anywhere, he drives a 
dog-cart; tandem, with a tiger 
up behind. Or a carriage and 
pair, with all the trimmings, 
for state occasions. And 
heaven help the motorist who 
toots at him. His language is 
awful ; he’d shock a Liverpool- 
Irish fireman and make aly 
M.F.H. blush. 

Uncle’s a survival. I should 
say he’s just about the Duke of 
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Wellington’s class and weight. 
He doesn’t despise democracy, 
he just ignores it. He calls 
Americans rebels. It isn’t a 
pose. He knows they are. 
Tells ’em so. Rebels, sir; 
damned rebels. And it’s a case 
of “damned Colonials,” too, 
with him. He’s priceless. And 
if you don’t like it, you can 
jump it. You’d better. Uncle 
Julian’s the last living English- 
man to fight a duel and he’s 
perfectly ready and willing to 
fight another. 

I wouldn’t like to take him 
on, even now. He’s hunted 
and shot and soldiered and kept 
himself fit all his life, and he’s 
still as hard as nails. He’s been 
a mighty hunter. The place at 
Runnyon is fairly stuffed with 
trophies. Lions, buff and rhino. 
Everything. He’s even got a 
musk-ox, @ snow leopard and a 
polar bear. Shot ’em himself, 
of course. Or speared ’em. 
Yes, speared. His favourite 
game was pig-sticking, and he’s 
speared more hog than most. 
And not only hog. He’s 
actually speared bear and 
leopard and ... Well, let 


me tell you. 
Of course, Uncle’s the Head 
of the Family. I’m just a 


younger son of @ younger son. 
I inherited all the family’s 
expensive tastes and none of 
the money, which never struck 
me as being fair. When the 
war was over I couldn’t get a 
job. I had to live—and I did. 
And I got my bills sent in 
to Uncle. He paid up, sent 
for me and gave me a dressing- 
down it took me years to 
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forgive him for. Uncle’s dress- 
ing-downs were famous through- 
out the Army, and full colonels 
have been seen to wilt before 
him and burst into tears. He 
told me what he thought of 
me; but I won’t tell you 
what he said, because it was 
the limit, and I know, now, 
it might have been true. He 
said I was a blight on the 
name of Bruggles - Runnyon, 
ordered me to go to hell or 
anywhere one thousand miles 
from the Old Country and 
threatened to boil me in oil 
and excommunicate me if I 
ever came back. He gave me 
a cheque for £100 and told me 
to get on with it. 

I went out to the Cape, 
worked my way up-country 
and eventually settled down 
to make my fortune growing 
mealies. It can’t be done. 
Inside of three years I was 
broke. I didn’t say anything 
about it, of course. My people 
had both died years before all 
this, and, the family having 
flung me out, I’d definitely 
cut out the family. I stuck 
it out on my plantation, living 
on mealie meal and buck, in 
the vain hope that, if my next 
crop wasn’t @ failure, the mar- 
ket price of mealies wouldn’t 
go to pot. Altogether it was 
pretty hard scratching. 

When things with me were 
getting very close to the bone 
I got a letter from Uncle. To 
get a letter in those days and 
in that place was a strange 
surprise, but when I saw the 
letter was from Uncle Julian 
I nearly fell down dead. The 
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old boy hoped I was well, 
said he’d retired, informed me 
he’d always wanted to shoot 
something else in Africa besides 
Boers, and considered it provi- 
dential he had a nephew settled 
in a district famous for its 
lions. He thought two months 
on safari would do him nicely 
to begin with, and trusted it 
wouldn’t trouble me too much 
to arrange this for him. He 
asked me to bear in mind his 
main requirements were ele- 
phant, buffalo, lion and a 
rhino or two, with a sable if 
possible, and heads, of course, 
of all the usual run of buck. 
He added he would be following 
hard on the heels of his letter, 
wrote himself down as my 
affectionate Uncle and finished 
with this P.S.: “ Make a good 
show of it, my boy. Damn the 
expense.” 

Now that riled me. I'd not 
forgiven Uncle the way he’d 
treated me, and it hurt to 
think he’d never bothered to 
write until he wanted some- 
thing. But that casual “ Damn 
the expense,’ when I was down 
and out and living like a bush 
nigger, made me fairly gnash 
me teeth. However, when I’d 
sat down and thought about it 
I felt better. It dawned on 
me, you see, that Uncle Julian 
was delivering himself right 
into my hands. And, what’s 


more, I saw a way of getting 
@ bit of my own back. All I’d 
got to do was to plant Uncle 
Julian on to Adrian Vander- 
venter to give him the lesson 
of his life. 

Adrian Vanderventer. Yes. 





The one man on earth who'd 
be able to cut Uncle’s comb for 
him. Able and willing . . , 

I must tell you about of 
Van. In his own way he was 
as big a noise as Uncle. Unele 
was a General, but so was 
Adrian Vanderventer. He was 
a fighting General, and by all 
accounts he’d given us lots to 
remember him by, all over the 
Transvaal and Orange Free 
State in 1901. He wasn’t a 
Baronet, of course, so Uncle 
was one up on him there; but 
old Van was Lord of as many 
square miles of Hast Africa as 
Uncle was of acres in East 
Anglia, and that tipped the 
balance back. And if Uncle’s 
people came over with the 
Conqueror, old Van’s family 
were the first Hollanders to 
settle at the Cape. And while 
Uncle might look down his nose 
at Colonials and treat all for- 
eigners as dirt, yet I didn’t see 
him getting any change out of 
Adrian Vanderventer, who de- 
spised all Englishmen, cherished 
a bitter hatred of rooineks, and 
who, in 1902, had chosen to 
forfeit all his possessions and 
become an outlaw rather than 
submit to our terms of peace. 

I knew all about old man 
Adrian, because he was my 
nearest neighbour. He didn’t 
like neighbours. When the 
Boer War was over he’d trekked 
north, with his ox and his ass 
and his wife and twelve chil- 
dren and everything else he 
could grab. He'd settled in 
the loneliest part of German 
East he could find, well clear 
of all British—until 1920, when 
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I came along and planted 
myself on his doorstep. As a 
matter of fact my shack was 
fifteen miles from his farm, but 
that, to old Adrian, was as 
bad as living in a semi-detached 
villa. He hated me. He sent 
one of his sons to tell me to 
clear out. 

Thank goodness he _ sent 
Pieter. He sent him because 
Piet was the only one of his 
sons who could, or would, 
speak English. The others 
were wild and shaggy Boers, 
who'd have shot me as quick 
as they’d shoot any kind of 
vermin. But Piet was civilised. 
He’d been to that big Dutch 
college in the Cape and be- 
haved himself like a Christian, 
and was one of the finest 
full-backs that ever kicked a 
Rugby football. Piet was all 
right. 

Piet gave me his Father’s 
message ; but then he grinned 
and told me he realised the 
old man’s appreciation of the 
situation was considerably out 
of date, and he’d simply have 
to learn to put up with British 
neighbours now the land was 
British and not German any 
more. Then he spotted a photo 
of the school team I’d got 
tacked up on the wall, and that 
started us talking Rugger. 
After that we got on fine. 
We liked each other, and before 
Piet went he told me the story 
of his Dad and the Vander- 
venters. 

I think it’s a sad story. Piet 
said the Vanderventers settled 
in the Cape and, with the rest 
of the Boers, they made a job 
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of it. They made a garden 
out of a wilderness. Then we 
came along and made a mess 
of their garden by building 
towns and roads and things 
over it, so the Vanderventers 
cleared out. They trekked 
north, fought the Zulus, cleaned 
up the place and made another 
garden. But always we came 
after them, and they’d move 
on again, to the north. And 
at last, when we persisted in 
making railways and cities and 
gold-mines all over the place, 
they couldn’t stand us any 
longer and they went for us. 
They fought well, but we were 
too much for them, and they 
had to give in. We took their 
country, and gave it back—on 
terms. 

Piet said the terms were 
good terms, the only terms— 
terms that should have been 
come to at the beginning, 
hundreds of years ago. The 
terms were that Boer and 
Briton should share the land 
and live as brothers in it. The 
Boers accepted: nearly all 
the Boers. But old Adrian 
wouldn’t. He hated the British 
too much. So he moved north 
again, into German East. And 
now the British had come, from 
the south and from the north, 
and hemmed him in. There 
was nowhere else he could go. 
All Africa worth living in was 
British. We'd done old Adrian 
in. 

Piet said, ‘‘ Looking at it 
through Father’s eyes you can 
see why he hates you British. 
He taught me to hate you, too. 
But since then I’ve seen for 
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myself. I toured all over 
the Old Country with the last 
Springboks Team. Father 
fought against you at Storm- 
berg, Mafeking and the Modder 
River ; but I’ve played against 
you at Twickenham, Murray- 
field and Cardiff Arms Park, 
and I know more about you 
than he does.” 

That was Pieter Vander- 
venter. A good man. He went 
back and calmed his Old Man 
down somehow. At any rate, 
old Van ceased to persecute me. 
Not that he got neighbourly. 
I believe he’d have had a shot 
at me if he’d found me tres- 
passing near his place; but he 
didn’t come looking for my 
blood. He left me severely 
alone. Piet used to ride over 
sometimes, but not often, be- 
cause the old man hated his 
having anything to do with me. 

When I got Uncle Julian’s 
letter and I’d thought out my 
little scheme for chastening 
him, I sent a boy to Piet with a 
note, asking him to come and 
see me. He rode over next day 
and I told him I had a rich 
uncle descending on me, who 
expected me to drop every- 
thing and take him on a hunt- 
ing trip all over the face of 
East Africa to shoot big game. 
I told Piet I couldn’t do it. I 
couldn’t leave my place, with 
the crop just coming on for 
harvesting. Anyway, I knew 
nothing about big-game hunt- 
ing and less about running a 
safari. I said Uncle was the 
Head of my Family, and con- 
sequently a person I couldn’t 
disappoint or let down. I told 


Piet I was in a hole and there 
was only one man who could 
get me out of it. There was 
just one man in the district who 
had the knowledge and the 
time to organise a safari and 
take Uncle out and show him 


good sport. I said that 
man was General Adrian 
Vanderventer. 


Piet thought at first I was 
joking; but when he saw I 
wasn’t, he said my Uncle, being 
English, and his Father, being 
what he was, it would be wise 
to keep them as far apart as 
possible, instead of sending 
them off on a lonely trip when 
they wouldn’t see another white 
man for months. Piet said the 
scheme was a good one, if my 
idea was to turn his Father into 
@ murderer and my Uncle into 
& corpse. 

I said that was all nonsense. 
It was, of course. Old Van 
might hate the British, but he 
wasn’t @ maniac by any manner 
of means. I pointed out to 
Piet that Uncle was a very 
wealthy man. If he could get 
some good shooting he didn’t 
care what it cost. He’d said so. 
On the other hand, Piet had 
told me himself, his Father was 
terribly hard up. He’d gone in 
heavily for maize, like I had, 
and, like me, it had just about 
broke him. He was badly in 
need of ready money, and I 
pointed out to Piet that here 
was @ splendid chance to make 
some. I harped on the subject 
of Uncle’s vast wealth. I laid 
it on thick, and I pushed my 
scheme hard, I tell you! I 
emphasised the advantages 
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which would result to all 
concerned. 

Piet said, yes. It was a good 
idea. He could see that him- 
self well enough. But that 
wasn’t the point. The point 
was his Father would never 
agree to conduct an English- 
man’s safari. I said I couldn’t 
see it. The thing was purely 
and simply a business propo- 
sition, and what Piet had to do 
was to make his Father see it 
as such. His Father sold his 
mealies to the English, didn’t 
he? Then why make a dis- 
tinction between that and sell- 
ing his knowledge and ex- 
perience to an Englishman ? 
That argument didn’t shake 
Piet, but he said he’d put the 
idea before his Father and let 
me know what the Old Man 
said. 

Old Van agreed. I knew he 
would. I’d mentioned, pro- 
visionally, a payment of £500 
for 2 two months’ trip, and he 
was 80 badly pressed for cash 
he couldn’t resist it. According 
to Piet, his Father was willing 
to pilot Uncle up-country, pro- 
vide transport, feed him, get 
him all the shooting there was 
to be got and bring him back 
again. ‘“‘ But he says,” said 
Piet, “ he wants half the money 
down first, because only a fool 
would trust an Englishman.” 

A week after that Uncle 
Julian turned up. I was keep- 
ing an eye on my boys hoeing 
the crop, when I spotted a 
regular Lord Mayor’s procession 
coming across the veldt. You 
never saw anything like it. 
When Uncle travels he travels 
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in style and takes his comforts 
with him—all of ’em. He was 
leading the show on a lovely 
little mare, and he rode up full 
of ginger. He’d been conduct- 
ing his caravan from railhead 
through strange and damned 
difficult country, but you’d 
never have thought it. He 
looked as fresh and clean as if 
he’d just come out of a Turkish 
bath, and his togs were awfully 
smart and absolutely spotless. 

He nodded to me and asked 
the way to Captain Bruggles- 
Runnyon’s plantation. I said, 
“You’re there, Uncle.” And 
he said, “Good Gad, my boy! 
Is that you? You haven’t 
shaved. And you need your 
hair cut. How are you? Is 
that your—er— house over 
there? Ha. Then I’ll make 
camp here, what? I won’t 
impose on your hospitality. 
You'll dine with me to-night, 
if you will, and tell me all about 
it.” 

Then he got busy, pitching 
camp. It was some camp. 
He’d got two horses, besides 
the mare; a Cape cart and 
two span of mules; thirty odd 
porters; & boss boy; an 
Indian cook; and an English 
batman. He had a big fly-tent 
with a camp-bed, chairs and a 
table. And as soon as the tent 
was pitched we went in and sat 
down to tea laced with whisky, 
hot buttered toast and gentle- 
man’s relish. I remember there 
were oliver biscuits, too, and 
raspberry jam. It was a 
miracle. 

When I’d eaten my first real 
meal for years I told Uncle 
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about my arrangements. I 
said I’d been lucky enough to 
get hold of Vanderventer for 
him. Unele said, ‘ Vander- 
venter! Then the fellow’s a 
damned Dutchman?” And I 
said he was Dutch all right, 
but by far the best man for 
Uncle’s job in the whole terri- 
tory. So Uncle said, if that was 
so, he supposed he’d have to 
put up with him; but what 
was the matter with the 
English in these parts, letting a 
squarehead get ahead of us? 
I calmed him down by telling 
him we were just new-comers 
and couldn’t be expected to 
know the game and the country 
like old Van, who'd been living 
there for twenty years. Uncle 
snorted and thought we must 
be a@ poor lot; but he didn’t 
jib when I told him what Van’s 
terms were, because he didn’t 
really give a hoot about any- 
thing but getting at the cream 
of the shooting. And you bet 
I made him understand that 
Van was the man to ensure 
him getting that. 

I left Uncle sitting in a big 
tin bath-tub, making growling 
noises. I sent off a note to 
Piet, saying Uncle had arrived 
and was ready and anxious to 
start a8 soon as possible. I 
didn’t mention the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. I had a good 
idea old Van would refuse to 
go if he found out before start- 
ing the sort of luxury cruise 
he’d let himself in for. And I 
didn’t intend to let those two 
old Terrors meet each other, 
either, until the last possible 
moment. If they did they’d be 
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sure to get foul of each other 
before very long and have g 
row. But I judged, if only | 
could get them started they'd 
think twice before chucking up 
the trip. 

That’s why I arranged things 
so that they shouldn’t meet 
until after they’d started. It 
was @ good bit of staff work. 
I knew old Van intended to 
trek west. Entobe was ten 
miles south-west of my place, 
and the same distance north- 
west from Van’s. So I sug- 
gested the two parties should 
meet at Entobe at noon in 
two days’ time. Then they 
could continue on together, 
thus saving half a day. 

I fed with Uncle that night. 
I mean I dined. A white 
table-cloth and a white man 
to wait on us! Gosh! And 
Uncle in a boiled shirt. He 
gave me hell because I turned 
up in a khaki tunic, which was 
the dressiest thing I owned. I 
thanked my gods I’d shaved. 
Two of the miracles Uncle pro- 
vided were curried prawns and 
bottled beer. I'll never forget 
’em—or Uncle’s conversation. 
Did I preserve my game? He 
meant lions and such. I said, 
no; but the Government did, 
strictly ; and I didn’t shoot 
because I couldn’t afford a 
licence, and you got fined and 
imprisoned if you shot without 
one. Then it turned out Uncle 
hadn’t got a licence either. He 
hadn’t thought about getting 
one, or hadn’t bothered. Prob- 
ably he’d just ignored the 
whole matter. Didn’t occur 
to him, maybe, he’d require & 
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licence to do anything he pro- 
posed to do. I got in @ 


regular panic. I said he’d be 
held up now, for weeks, before 
he could get @ licence. It was 
a catastrophe. 

I expected Uncle to explode 
and blow me to atoms when I 
told him that. But the old 
poy never turned a hair. He 
said it was a lot of damned 
nonsense and he’d go ahead, 
of course. If they tried to 
fine him, or any officious jacka- 
napes made trouble—well, he’d 
see Reginald when he passed 
through Moshi and have the 
damned feller’s nose pulled. 
Gurrrr ! 

I ventured to say it was 
pretty high-handed, wasn’t it ? 
And Uncle said, yes, it was. 
He said it was most necessary 
for somebody to be high-handed 
these days. As far as I under- 
stood his argument, Democ- 
racy’s all tripe, but it’s here. 
It’s the system under which 
the Empire is running, so 
you've got to put up with it 
and make it work. And it 
works pretty well, but there’s 
one big snag in it. It ties the 
individual up in laws and 
rules. Which is all right, so 
long as you don’t get tied up 
too tight. But it’s the nature 
of bureaucrats to tie their 
knots too tight. There’s no 
elasticity. Which makes de- 
mocracy oppressive — unless 
somebody kicks. And Uncle 
said it’s not much use the small 
man kicking; he only kicks 
against the pricks and gets 
hurt. According to Uncle, kick- 
ing bureaucrats is a big man’s 
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job—and I’ve a good notion, 
now, that’s the real reason 
Uncle didn’t bother to get 
himself that game licence ! 

After dinner we drank port. 
Yes, port. I advised modera- 
tion; but Uncle always did 
drink port after dinner, and he 
was damned if he saw why he 
shouldn’t drink port just be- 
cause he happened to be in the 
middle of Africa in a tempera- 
ture of an hundred odd. My 
generation was getting soft, 
damme! I was catching it hot, 
when he fortunately broke off 
to give his batman particular 
beans about the way he was 
decanting the second bottle. 
Gosh ! 

Then he went for me about 
the way I was living. Re- 
minded me I was a Bruggles- 
Runnyon and a Briton, living 
in conquered territory amongst 
a lot of Germans, Dutchmen 
and blacks. And was I being 
@ shining example of the ruling 
race? I didn’t look like it to 
him, dammit, and I’d better 
pull up my socks. And so on. 
So I slunk off to bed when I 
saw a chance, and left the old 
man in his glory. I’d caught 
hell, but that dinner was worth 
it. 

Next day I got a reply from 
Piet. His Father was ready, 
and would meet Uncle at En- 
tobe at noon on the following 
day. I told Uncle, who was 
cheered. Don’t think he’d 
come out to Tanganyika to 
pay a visit to his nephew. No. 
He’d come to shoot big game 
and he wanted to get on with 
it. We spent the rest of the 
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day going over his gear. It 
took me till sundown. Uncle 
doesn’t believe in travelling 
light if he can help it. When 
I suggested he’d better leave 
his bath and his dress clothes 
and his valet and a few things 
like that behind, he said he 
wasn’t a damned savage. He 
said, when a gentleman travels 
in a savage land, he should, if 
he could, take his civilisation 
along with him. Why eat 
when you could dine? Why 
not change instead of dining 
in a sweaty shirt? Why revert 
to the brute state, dammit, 
and let your hair grow over 
your collar behind? I hadn’t 
got a collar, but that blow went 
home, and I shut up. 

Next day, behold ! the caval- 
cade departing. First, General 
Sir Julian Bruggles-Runnyon, 
Bart., D.S.O., J.P., &., on a 
lovely bay mare. Pipe-clayed 
topee, gleaming white. Clipped 
moustache, also white. Monocle 
in a bright blue gleaming eye. 
Jermyn Street shooting-jacket, 
Saville Row breeches. Map- 
case. Binoculars. Sherry flask. 
Then, gun-bearer with rifle. 
Boy carrying shot-gun and 
second rifle. A decent interval 
of fifty yards. Then four 
mules, wagging their ears and 
drawing a Cape-cart driven by 
ex-Gunner Macgregor, R.H.A., 
smoking a clay; the cart con- 
taining, amongst other articles 
of vertu, 2 Mahometan chef in 
a@ white night-shirt, a nickel- 
plated wicker lunch basket and 
Uncle’s bull terrier bitch, Jane. 
Then Somali groom with led 
horse. Tin bath tub, worn as 
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hat by otherwise naked black 
gentleman. Boy with three 
assegais and a bundle of Uncle’s 
hog-spears. Umfaam driving 
three milch goats. Thirty-six 
porters, bearing bundles op 
their heads and all talking. 
Assorted drift of umfaams, bear- 
ing porters’ personal effects and 
all laughing. Dignified Zulu 
Headman, with silver-mounted 
walking-stick. And myself on 
Uncle’s third horse, because I 
wanted to hear what old Van 
was going to say about us. 

At noon the head of our 
column reached Entobe and 
deployed, and when I got up 
to the firing-line I found Piet 
and his Father confronted by 
Uncle. I’d never met old Van 
face to face, and my first im- 
pression was a big black beard 
on a small Basuto pony. Uncle 
said, “‘ You’re Vanderventer, I 
presume ?”’ and old Van just 
looked Uncle up and down and 
then grunted. It was damned 
awkward, so I introduced Piet 
in a hurry, and he jumped into 
the breach like the nobleman 
he was and made himself 
pleasant. Uncle said, “‘ Doesn’t 
your Father speak English ?” 
and old Van burst out laughing. 
He pointed his sjambok at 
Uncle’s bath-tub and roared, 
“ Almachty ! What is that?” 
Uncle said, “Good Gad! The 
man doesn’t know a bath when 
he sees one!” And old Van 
said, ‘‘ Aha. Now I remember. 
At Vlackfontein I take prisoner 
an officer in his wash-bad. Yes. 
The English must wash much, 
being very dirty.” Uncle began 
to swell up, but before he could 
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purst old Van took the wind 
out of him with the news that 
hed have to leave all his 
horses behind. ‘They weren’t 
salted ; they’d be going through 
fly country and they’d die. 
He’d brought a pony for Uncle, 
and if he wouldn’t ride it he’d 
have to walk, or ride a mule. 

That did it. Uncle burst. 
The explosion made me duck 
and Piet wince; but it didn’t 
even shake old Van, who went 
on to say that all Uncle would 
need was @ couple of boys to 
carry his guns and blankets. 
Of course, Uncle said that 
was ridiculous, and he didn’t 
propose to jettison a single 
thing. Old Van said he’d got 
everything necessary for both 
of them. What he had got 
was three pack mules, a Hotten- 
tot boy and his Mauser. He 
was going to live on the 
the country, and if they needed 
carriers later he’d commandeer 
them from the tribes en route. 

Uncle announced that Van- 
derventer could do what he 
liked; but he wasn’t going to 
live like a savage to please 
anybody, let alone a Dutchman. 
And old Van’s ultimatum was 
to the effect that he refused 
to make a fool of himself to 
please anyone, especially an 
Englishman. Says the old boy, 
with a sweep of his arm, “ You 
take all that, you go so slow, 
you make so great dust and 
noise, like a British column in 
the war. You frighten all the 
game out of Africa! We catch 
ho buck, no more than you 
could catch De Wet. No. It 
18 too great foolishness.’’ 
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Well, that was that ; a dead- 
lock. My scheme, just then, 
began to look like a complete 
wash-out. Piet thought so, 
too; I could tell that by the 
way he grinned at me. And 
then Uncle Julian said, “‘ Well, 
that’s enough talk. Vander- 
venter, you show me the game 
and IT’ll get it. Macgregor, 
whisky and sparklets. Set the 
table under this tree and tell 
the cook I want luncheon 
quickly, for four. Serve some 
hors d’ceuvre while we’re wait- 
ing. And cool some bottles of 
beer in the stream.”’ 

That lunch may have been 
just a part of Uncle’s ordinary 
routine, or perhaps it was a 
stroke of genius. Anyhow, it did 
the trick. Old Van was fond 
of his grub; but, more than 
that, he liked good liquor and 
seldom had a chance of getting 
it. He lowered four fingers 
of whisky, ate more than his 
share of a pot of fois gras and 
had another go at the whisky. 
In view of his beard, I wondered 
what sort of a show he’d make 
with the soup, but there was 
breeding hidden somewhere be- 
hind all that roughness and 
hair, and he managed the soup 
beautifully. The cold tongue 
absolutely thrilled him. It 
came out of an Army and Navy 
tin, and he said, if the rest of 
our Army rations were as good 
as that, it was no wonder our 
columns were such slow movers. 
When he waged his next war 
with us he said he proposed to 
abandon all dawn attacks and 
go for us at dinner-time. When 
the coffee came and Uncle 
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broke out a box of cigars and 
a bottle of brandy, old Van 
thought he had reached Heaven 
at last. He said, “It is well. 
I will go. We will take all with 
us. All. This time I will trek 
as the English do. We shall 
go slowly, but we shall wax 
fat.”’ He added that the trip 
would now take three months 
instead of two, but if Uncle 
didn’t care, he didn’t. 

Uncle said, “ That’s all right 
then. Macgregor, take away ! 
Tell the Headman we move off 
in twenty minutes. Claude, I’ll 
have a word in private with 
you.” He said he wasn’t 
pleased with me. Whought I’d 
picked him a dud. Vander- 
venter was a ruffianly old rebel 
and he felt he’d have trouble 
with him. I thought so, too, 
but I didn’t say it. I said I’d 
picked Van because he was the 
best hunter in East Africa, and 
if I’d known all Uncle wanted 
was @ polite and polished 
travelling companion, of course 
I’d have chosen somebody else. 
The result was that when the 
column moved off, all I got 
from Uncle in the way of good- 
bye was a cold nod. I wished 
old Van a pleasant trip as he 
rode by, but he just ignored me. 
He said good-bye to Piet by 
giving him a playful slash 
across the shoulders with his 
sjambok. 

Piet grinned. He said his 
Father was in a good temper, 
and he thought the two old 
boys would get on all right, 
provided Uncle didn’t try to 
butt in and run things. His 
Father never forgot he was a 


General, and he liked to run 
his own show. For a Boer, he 
was strict on discipline and he’d 
been notorious for it during the 
war. Did I think Uncle would 
take his orders and do every. 
thing he was told? I then 
broke the news to Piet that 
Uncle was a General, too. I 
said he was famous throughout 
the British Army as a dyed-in- 
the-wool martinet, and the 
news made Piet lapse into 
Dutch cuss words. Which 
sound awful. He said there’d 
be murder, and he was all for 
riding after his Father and 
getting him to chuck the trip. 
That would have ruined the 
whole show, so I had to let 
Piet into my game. 

I took Piet home with me 
that night. He wasn’t at all 
happy about things. For two 
pins he’d have gone off after his 
Old Man, and I wanted to make 
sure he didn’t. I told Piet 
about Uncle; what an old 
Terror he was and how he'd 
treated his orphaned nephew. 
I said Uncle sadly needed a 
lesson he’d remember, so I'd 
arranged for old Van to give 
him one. Piet didn’t play up 
as I thought he would. He got 
mighty thoughtful and said I 
should have told him what I 
was up to from the beginning. 
He said, “Man, my Father 
is dangerous!’’ He seemed 
afraid something awful might 
happen if Uncle called old Van 
a@ damned rebel or anything 
like that. 

He said his Father had 
ordered his Commando to make 
an attack at Mafeking, and a 
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Minister of the Dutch Church 
had protested against the loss 
of life it would entail. The 
man got up on his hind-legs 
and made a speech, telling the 
Boers not to attack. And old 
Adrian had tied that Padre up 
to @ waggon-wheel and given 
him a dozen of the best with 
his sjambok. Piet seemed to 
think something like that might 
happen to Uncle, and I couldn’t 
help grinning at the thought. 
Piet couldn’t see anything to 
grin at, though. He said, 
“Man, Father is pleased now. 
It is the whisky. But soon he 
will drink it all and he will not 
be pleased. He will find out 
your Uncle is an English 
General and he will tell him 
the English Generals are all 
fools. Then will begin another 
war!” 

I said that was what I was 
hoping for, and told Piet not to 
be an ass. Uncle and old Van 
were certain to have a grand 
row, but I didn’t think any- 
thing serious could happen, 
and it was too ridiculous to 
think of those two old gentle- 
men having such @ thing as a 
stand up fight. No. But bar 
actual scrapping they would 
fight all right, and I, personally, 
was backing General Adrian 
Vanderventer to win. At any 
rate he’d be certain to tell 
Uncle exactly what he thought 
of him, which was precisely 
what I was after; I did want 
Uncle to hear the whole real 
truth about himself just once 
in his life. 

In the end I managed to lull 
Piet’s fears. He agreed that 
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the worst that could happen 
was an almighty row and the 
chucking up of the trip. When 
he rode off home next morning 
he was grinning at a picture 
I’d imagined for him, of the 
two old boys sitting down 
to their breakfast; Uncle, 
freshly shaved and _ tubbed, 
telling old Van he ought to get 
his beard trimmed, and old 
Van saying the coffee reminded 
him of the stuff he used to 
capture from the British supply 
trains. 

For the next week or two I 
was busy harvesting my crop. 
I expected Uncle to turn up any 
day, put his curse on me and 
all Boers and shake the dust of 
Africa from his feet for good 
and all. He didn’t appear, 
though, and after a month, 
when I’d got all my grain 
bagged, I rode over to see if 
Piet had any news. He hadn’t. 
Not a word; and I might have 
begun to wonder what had 
happened to Uncle if I hadn’t 
been faced just then with the 
task of carting two hundred 
tons of bagged mealies across 
eighty miles of roadless bush to 
the railway. It took me 
another month to get those 
bags shipped, and then a week 
to sell ’em at a dead loss, so 
when I got home again, Uncle 
had been on trek for ten weeks. 
And there still wasn’t any news 
of him. 

With my crop off my hands 
I had time to think again. 
And the more I thought the 
more I got worried about Uncle. 
Piet was anxious, too: mighty 
anxious. Those two old boys 
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had gone off into the blue, and 
he didn’t know where they 
were or he’d have gone after 
them. As the days went by, 
Piet got gloomier and gloomier. 
He told me a lot of most dis- 
turbing tales about his Dad. 
It seems, when the Boer War 
started, he wouldn’t shoot our 
men unless he absolutely had 
to. Piet had seen him, lying 
up in cover, watching a lot of 
guileless Tommies wandering 
about the veldt, well within 
range. Piet, who was younger 
then, was very wishful to shoot 
the lot, but old Adrian wouldn’t 
let him. He said they were 
white men, after all, even if 
they were British and had red 
necks. And, in a black man’s 
country, it was wrong for 
whites to kill whites. However, 
when we burnt the Vander- 
venters’ farm we made the old 
man forget most of his scruples. 
And when we put his wife and 
daughters in a concentration 
camp, he called it making war 
on women and children, and 
went about looking for our 
blood. The last straw, though, 
was our Indian troops. When 
we brought them into the 
scrap, old Van, apparently, 
went mad. He said that proved 
we weren’t white men, and he 
took out his Bible and swore 
an oath to kill every rooinek 
he met from that day on. Piet 
said the old man had kept his 
oath, too, and that made me 
more thoughtful than ever. 

I told Piet Uncle’s views on 
all foreigners, especially Boers, 
who let their hair grow and 
didn’t wash much. And Piet 
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said he hoped to heavens Unele 
didn’t say that in his Father's 
hearing. And his Father really 
believed Englishmen had to 
cut their hair short and bathe 
twice a day because they got 
dirty by nature so quickly. 
When I pictured old Van telling 
Uncle that, I got the wind up. 
He’d be outraged. And when 
Uncle felt outraged he found 
it essential to defend his honour 
with his life. I told Piet how 
he’d fought a duel with a 
journalist who'd been rash 
enough to state in print that 
no English family could truth- 
fully claim descent from 
William’s Normans. Which put 
the wind up Piet properly. 
The more I told Piet about 
Uncle’s character, the more 
anxious he got; and by the 
time he’d finished telling me 
all about his Father I’d quite 
made up my mind that one of 
those old gentlemen would 
never come back. I thought 
it probable that old Van would 
turn up with a yarn that 
Uncle had unfortunately been 
trodden on by an elephant, or 
something. Piet thought Uncle 
might appear with a story that 
his Father had trodden on a 
black mamba, or been eaten by 
alion. Before we’d done with 
it we succeeded in reducing 
ourselves into a couple of ner- 
vous wrecks. 

In the end it was Uncle I 
saw alriving alone. I saw 
him come riding on a mule at 
the head of his safari, and I 
rushed out and said, “ Uncle! 
Where’s Vanderventer ?’”’ And 
Uncle said, “ Hullo, Claude! 
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How are you? Adrian went 
home this morning from Entobe. 
I felt quite sad at parting from 
the dear fellow. He’s shown 
me all the best shooting in 
Africa. We've had a splendid 
time.” 

When I recovered from the 
shock I said, ‘‘ Thank God.”’ 
And Uncle said, “ Yes. And 
I’ve got to thank you, my boy, 
for—ah—inducing Adrian to 
go with me. A perfectly splen- 
did fellow. No one could 
have shown me better sport.”’ 
He then proceeded to tell me 
all about his trophies. He'd 
got heads of all the game there 
is in Africa, from elephants 
down. He was delighted. He 
was bung-full of his luck; but 
I can’t tell you exactly what 
he did get or how he got it, 
because I wasn’t attending 
much, just then, to what he 
said. I was too busy looking 
at him and marvelling. Uncle 
amazed me. There he was, an 
old man, mark you! just in 
from @ three months’ hard 
trek. And he looked as fresh 
and as full of beans as when 
he’d started. He wasn’t quite 
so smart though... . 

No. There’d been a change. 
His turn-out had suffered, of 
course. The rains had pulped 
his topee and he wore a slouch 
hat. His jacket was torn and 
mended with sacking, and all 
the salient points of his breeches 
had a buckskin patch. Instead 
of being polished his boots were 
greased, and his batman had 
obviously been operating on 
his head with the horse clippers. 
Also he rode a mule, the fly 


having finished his horses. And 
it takes a good man to look 
dignified, dressed in patches 
and riding on a mule. But 
Uncle Julian did look dignified. 
In spite of his clothes and his 
shaggy charger you could spot 
him for a General and a Baronet 
@ mile off. Yes. It wasn’t his 
turn-out I’m talking about 
when I say there’d been a 
change. The change was— 
inside him. 

It’s hard to explain what I 
mean exactly. Uncle had got 
softer. No, that’s not the 
word. He was still as hard as 
nails, inside and out. But he 
was—more gentle. Not so in- 
tolerant. Or, perhaps, he 
hadn’t changed at all, really, 
but wanted to show me he 
wasn’t such a hard case as I 
thought. Or, maybe, he’d seen 
a light. I don’t know. But I 
tell you we sat up talking till 
after midnight, and I would 
willingly have sat there, listen- 
ing to Uncle, till the cows came 
home. He treated me, too, like 
an intelligent fellow human for 
the first time in his life. 

When I told him of the loss 
I’d made on my crop, for 
instance, he didn’t bullyrag me 
and tell me I was a bad farmer, 
damme, who didn’t know my 
job. He just said, “ You’ve 
been backing the wrong horse, 
Claude, like a lot of other good 
men out here. Adrian says 
growing maize is an uneconomic 
job for a white man. He’s 
going in for tobacco now. So 
are you!” 

He went on to say that hard 
times and bad fortune are good 
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fora man. Especially a young 
man. And he was glad to see 
those things had been good for 
me. He told me I’d justified 
his decision to let me begin by 
stewing in my own juice for a 
while. But now I’d shown him 
what I was made of, he 
proposed, if I’d allow it, to 
weigh in with a little assistance. 
His idea of a little assist- 
ance was to finance a scheme 
of Vanderventer’s to grow 
tobacco on several square miles 
of the old man’s land. Says he, 
“ Adrian supplies the land, I 
put up the money, and you 
come in as a partner to run the 
scientific end of the show.” I 
nearly fell down dead with 
surprise. 

The scientific end of the show 
turned out to be motor-tractors 
and a whole lot of other 
machines. ‘I’m all for horses, 
and so is Adrian really,’ says 
Uncle. ‘But he’s made me 
see that to make his scheme 
pay it must be done by 
machinery.” 

Of course, I thanked Uncle 
and agreed to the scheme like a 
shot. The tobacco idea had 
been in my mind, too, and Piet 
had talked about it. But I'd 
let the thing drop, because I 
knew it would need a lot of 
capital. But now! Well, I 
knew there was a fortune in it 
and I told Uncle so. I told him, 
too, I was absolutely flabber- 
gasted that he should get in- 
terested in any such thing. 
And what was more, I said I’d 
have thought old Van was 
about the last man on earth 
whom Uncle would have had 





any confidence in, let alone 
going into partnership with 
him. 

Well, that started Uncle off, 
I can tell you. He gave me 
hell. Wouldn’t hear a word 
against old Van. Adrian was 
one of the whitest men he'd 
met. And one of the soundest, 
Stubborn, yes; and very slow 
—but deadly sure. Like the 
best type of Briton! I tell you, 
I sat there listening to Unele 
with my eyes bunging out and 
my ears flapping. I could 
hardly believe what I heard, 
Uncle said, if I’d had any sense, 
I’d have taken pains to culti- 
vate a friendship with a neigh- 
bour like General Vanderventer, 
instead of, as far as he could 
make out, stupidly cherishing 
a feud with him, just because 
he was a Boer. I thought that 
was good, but I didn’t say so, 
for Uncle held the floor. 

He said, of course Adrian 
took a little knowing. All men 
of strong character did. They'd 
had a little trouble themselves 
—ah — adjusting themselves 
and settling down during the 
first few days on _ trek. 
Naturally ... 

I had to press Uncle a bit 
here. He showed signs of 
touching rather too lightly on 
the events of those first few 
days; but I wouldn’t let him. 
I meant to find out what had 
happened, or bust. I said 80, 
and Uncle grinned. He said, 
** A little friction, Claude. Just 
@ little rubbing off of corners. 
Inevitable clash of tempera 
ments and all that, what? I 
didn’t know who Adrian was 
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then, you see; and you had— 
gh—forgotten to tell me.” 

I got it all out of him at last. 
They’d had a riot the very first 
night. They'd both taken 
charge, Uncle ordering camp 
pitched by numbers as if he 
were at Aldershot, while Adrian 
had other ideas, of course. 
Between the two of them the 
safari got into a tangle and 
Adrian told Uncle to go away 
and put his head in a bag, or 
words to that effect. Uncle 
wouldn’t tell me, though, what 
he'd called Adrian. He said he 
blushed to remember it. I do 
wish I’d been there. 

In the end they’d settled 
down for the night in two 
separate camps, and while 
Uncle was wondering if he’d 
get any sport worth having if 
he sacked Adrian and carried on 
alone, Adrian was wondering if 
he'd be justified in sticking to 
that advance payment of £250 
if he told Uncle to go to hell 
and went home himself. After 
asleep they’d both decided not 
to do anything rash, and when 
those two iron wills clashed 
again next morning while they 
were breaking camp, Adrian 
told Uncle he reminded him of 
his old maiden aunt, and Uncle 
sacked Adrian on the spot. 

Fortunately Macgregor turned 
up just then with the news that 
he’d nearly trodden on two 
lions, one of which spat at him 
like a cat, while the other one 
had a black mane. Lions are 
hard to kill if you don’t know 
exactly where to hit’em. Uncle 
didn’t. He aimed for the brain, 
and only shot a parting in the 
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lion’s black hair. The brute 
would have got him if Adrian, 
who was busy attending to the 
lioness, hadn’t turned the charg- 
ing lion with a quick snap-shot. 
Uncle killed with his second 
effort as the lion charged again. 

Well, there he was, on only 
his second day out, with a fine 
black-maned lion to his credit, 
and a man who’d paid him for 
the sack by saving his life for 
him. Adrian said, “ Man, do 
you know nothing? When a 
lion charges you must hit him 
on the nose.” And Uncle said : 
““Vanderventer, you obviously 
know more about this business 
than I do. From now on, if 
you will, you take command.” 

When Uncle said that, I just 
about passed out with surprise ; 
surprise that General Sir Julian 
Bruggles-Runnyon should place 
himself under anybody’s 
orders; surprise that Uncle 
Julian should show such good 
sense. Uncle spotted it and 
laughed at me. Then he gave 
me an eye-opener. He said, 
“You made a mistake, Claude. 
That was @ nice little scheme of 
yours, but you forgot I didn’t 
become a General merely 
through influence. I gained 
my rank in the field. So did 
Adrian. And when that hap- 
pens to @ man, he may look 
an old fool—but don’t you 
believe #1!” 

I sat there squashed ; abso- 
lutely deflated. Uncle grinned. 
He said I wasn’t the only one 
who'd made that mistake. 
He’d begun by thinking Adrian 
was an old fool, too, while 
Adrian had been quite sure 
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Uncle was one. So there’d 
been holy wars until they’d 
both learned to reconstruct 
their ideas about each other and 
seen a light. Uncle bathed 
fourteen times a week, which 
was thirteen times more than 
Adrian did. He told me he’d 
despised Adrian accordingly. 
And Adrian thought Uncle was 
mad. Yet Adrian washed his 
shirt himself, while Uncle had 
never washed a shirt in his 
life. Didn’t know how to. 
The fact was, Adrian knew 
how to fit himself into his 
environment. Uncle didn’t. 
He tried to make any environ- 
ment fit him. He said he’d 
only found out the truth after 
he and Adrian had left the 
safari and all its home comforts. 
The two of them climbed up 
@® mountain into elephant 
country. They went alone, 
and it took them eight days 
to bag a tusker. ‘‘ And when 
we got back,” says Uncle, 
“ Adrian looked precisely as 
he always did, while I was an 
offence. It made me think.” 
And when he’d seen in his 
glass what eight days’ stubble 
makes @ man’s face look like, 
he understood at last why 
Adrian wore a beard. 

From then on Uncle began 
to understand some other things 
about Adrian. The old Boer 
hated the British and didn’t 
attempt to conceal the fact, 
yet he’d risked his life four 
times in three months to save 
@ very British General from 
certain death. He was free 
with his scorn of a man who 
needed a valet, but openly 
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admired Uncle for being able 
to drink as much as he did 
himself without showing any 
more signs of it than he did, 
He had no notion of sport, in 
Uncele’s sense of the word ; 
he only shot for the pot, and 
preferred to shoot sitters. But 
when Uncle wounded a buffalo, 
old Van followed it into thick 
bush and killed it. And, if 
you know what that involves, 
you'll agree Adrian was some 
sportsman. His language was 
coarse and he used strong 
oaths, and after the Peace of 
Vereeniging he’d shot holes in 
his Bible; but the only book 
he ever read was the Authorised 
Version, because he admired 
its prose. And when Uncle 
had called aloud on his Maker 
in the heat of a sticky moment, 
Adrian ticked him off good and 
proper for profanity. ‘ Ad- 
rian’s a splendid fellow,” says 
Uncle, summing up. “ He’s 
white all through, and he’s a 
gentleman. If there are more 
like him, Kitchener was right 
and Milner was wrong. Ad- 
rian’s Dutch and you're British, 
but that’s no reason why you 
both shouldn’t be good South 
Africans. When I get Home 
I’m going to point out that 
fact to the men who matter. 
And while I’m about it I’ll see 
what I can do to get ’em to put 
® preferential tariff on South 
African tobacco. I want to 
show Adrian there are material 
as well as spiritual advantages 
in being a British subject.” 
When I turned in after that 
talk I didn’t get to sleep for a 
long while. Uncle’s altered 
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views on Adrian kept me think- 
ing; but the thing that made 
it hard to shut my eyes was the 
pright new light on Uncle 
Julian. 

Next day Uncle pushed off 
for Dar-es-Salaam and Home. 
His last words were, “ Give my 
love and my rifles to Adrian. 
Tell him Mauser ammunition 
don’t go with either. He’ll 
understand.”’ 

When I rode over to see old 
Van I found him sitting on his 
stoep, smoking. He nodded to 
me, pointed his pipe at a chair 
and roared out something in 
Dutch. A daughter appeared 
with coffee, and vanished. 
When I gave Adrian Uncle’s 
message and the two guns he 
merely grunted. For the next 
ten minutes the old man never 
opened his mouth. My supply 
of small talk was running very 
short when, thank heavens, 
Piet turned up, and old Van, 
relieved of his duties as host, 
put Uncle’s guns under his 
arm and walked off without a 
word. I thought it pretty 
cool, but Piet said, ‘‘ Wait! 
He does not speak, for he is 
thinking. He has thought 
much since he came home. 
Soon he will speak.”’ 

Piet was full to the brim 
about the tobacco scheme. No 
wonder. It meant as much to 
him asit did tome. Piet wasn’t 
the sort to rest content with 
being a poor and struggling 
farmer all his life. And the 
tobacco thing meant interest- 
ing work. It meant money and 
escape, visits to civilisation, 
everything—if only we could 
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pull it off. And that day we 
swore we would pull it off, or 
perish. We shook hands on it. 
And I might as well tell you 
now we did pull it off. It took 
us the next ten years, and at the 
end of it I nearly did perish. 
I went down with blackwater, 
twice. So I had to clear out. 
That’s why I’m here. But we'd 
turned the trick before that. 
Piet’s out there still, holding 
the baby. It’s doing well; 
paid Uncle twelve per cent last 
year on his money. But I’ve 
got off the track. It isn’t 
tobacco, it’s Uncle Julian and 
old Adrian I want to tell you 
about. 

While Piet and I sat on that 
stoep, planning not only to 
grow the crop, but to cure, 
manufacture and market the 
finest brand of tobacco on 
earth, old Van was somewhere 
out on the veldt, firing off 
minute guns. As a matter of 
fact he was giving Uncle’s 
rifles a thorough testing. When 
he came back he was still 
silent; but, at last, when the 
sun went down, he said, “‘ The 
Englishman will sleep in my 
house. Pieter, tell the women.”’ 
And when Piet showed me my 
room his eyes were sticking out 
and he said, ‘‘ You’re the first 
Englishman who’s ever slept 
under Father’s roof. Man, at 
last he’s forgetting the Peace 
of Vereeniging ! ”’ 

After supper old Van spoke 
again. He said, ‘“‘ Listen! 
When first I see your Uncle 
I think him a child. I laugh. 
When his horses died he wished 
to weep, and I thought him a 
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woman. When we disputed 
of the war between our coun- 
tries, and of courage, he said, 
‘Come! We will test this 
thing.’ We rode, looking for 
a lion. We found one walking 
on the veldt, and he held out to 
me a spear—a small thing, 
fit only to kill pigs. He said, 
‘Take it! Ride in and kill.’ 
And I refused, wishing to live. 
Then he laughed. He looked 
me in the eyes and he rode at 
the lion. It crouched, watching 
him and waving its tail. And 
his horse, coming suddenly upon 
that thing, jumped over it, 
and he stabbed downwards 
with his spear. Then I fired 
and the lion died, with his 
spear and my bullet in it. 
When he saw the bullet wound 
he was very angry. He spoke 
wildly, saying I had robbed 
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him of great honour. But J] 
said that was a thing no man 
could steal, except from him. 
self. So, understanding one 
another, we were friends, 
Afterwards he spoke of many 
things I did not know. [| 
knew only Africa, but he knew 
all the world. The world is 
very big, but he showed me 
that, between good men, there 
is no room for hatred in it.” 

When we turned in, Piet said 
he’d never heard his Father 
say so much before. But 
when I was leaving next mom- 
ing, it seems to me old Van 
said @ great deal more. What 
he said was, “‘ Tell the General 
I have tested his English rifles. 
Tell him, from this day I use 
them only. He will under- 
stand. Give him also my 
love.” 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


V. 


THERE once was &@ woman 
who got on, and she lived in our 
village. Now the reason for 
her great success in life was 
that she wasted nothing. 
Every morning as she cut her 
children’s bread she said— 

“Do not throw away the 
pieces you do not want on the 
road to be eaten by sparrows, 
but bring them home.” She 
gathered the scraps in a basket 
which she kept for the purpose, 
and when she had collected 
enough she strewed them in 
the warm baking oven and 
left them there all night, and 
in the morning they were 
baked hard and brown like 
dried chickpeas, and then she 
packed them into sacks. These 
sacks stood in the corner of 
the room she slept in, and she 
guarded them from mice, for 
she kept no cat ; and when her 
husband wanted soup she took 
@ handful of the dried bread 
out of the sacks and boiled it 
with water, and enriched it 
with onions and garlic, and 
the things which good house- 
wives know of, and the whole 
family ate and was satisfied. 
Not a crumb was wasted, and 
her fowls had to fatten them- 
selves outside the doors of her 
more improvident neighbours. 
If a beggar asked for bread 
she cried— 


“What! If your garden 
needs water, do you throw it 
on the road ?”’ And the beggar 
would go away, holding his 
empty stomach and shaking 
his head. 

As they grew up her sons 
left her house much more 
quickly than other people’s 
sons did, and fended for them- 
selves, which was a very good 
thing too, for it meant fewer 
mouths to feed, and her sacks 
grew in number. Finally, she 
was left with her husband, but 
at last he died and she was 
all alone in the world, sleeping 
at night surrounded by full 
sacks of bread, and all her 
neighbours pointed to her and 
said how she had sufficient 
from her savings for her old 
age. Which was true. 

She grew older and older, 
but her sacks did not decrease 
very much, and when the 
priest visited her he arent 
and said— 

** You cannot take them with 
you; you must leave them to 
the poor.” 

This, the old woman said, 
she would be very happy to 
do, for she felt that she had 
never had enough to help 
them with during her life-time, 
but at least they would benefit 
by her death. 

This saying got about the 
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village through an indiscretion 
on the part of the priest, and 
all those who felt themselves 
to be poorer than anyone else 
began to leave small gifts on 
her doorstep. A few eggs, a 
little cheese, milk, green vege- 
tables, and now and then an 
armful of wood, so that the 
old woman found that she 
lived better than ever before, 
and that her old age was the 
happiest time of her life instead 
of being the most miserable. 
At last she died, and when 
she was carried out to be 
buried everyone in the village, 
young and old, accompanied 
her to the graveside; for the 
belief had grown up that she 
was not only successful, but 
good and beneficent, and the 
priest had said that after the 
funeral he would distribute the 
roomful of bread, and every 
man meant to get a portion. 
Now it happened that when 
the corpse of the old woman 
was carried out of the house 
someone left the door open, 
and as every living soul had 
hurried to the cemetery no one 
was present to guard the pre- 
cious sacks. The village pigs 
walked into the house and 
ripped them open and stuffed 
themselves full, and then went 
outside and lay in a row 
in the shade to sleep off the 
first full meal they had ever 
had. After the pigs came the 
dogs, growling and munching, 
and presently they went out- 
side and lay down beside the 
pigs. There was still a little 
left, but the village cocks and 
hens scratched and delved and 
ate it nearly all up, and then 
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they sat down beside the pigs 
and dogs. Last of all, sparrows 
hopped into the house ang 
cleared off the very last crumbs 
as the hungry villagers came 
hurrying from the funeral. The 
only thing to do was: to go 
home, and this everyone did, 
except a few foolish people 
who sat in gloomy contempla- 
tion of the slumbering animals, 

“Bah!” cried those of a 
philosophical turn of mind in 
the parlance of our world, 
“only God saves with profit 
until after tomorrow.”’ 

I was reminded of this episode 
one morning as I watched the 
Rug Miser turn a beggar from 
his doorstep. The Rug Miser 
said nothing, but the motion 
of his hand was so expressive 
that the beggar fled. Another 
year with his thoughts had 
added to the bitterness of the 
Rug Miser’s outlook, and he 
had grown wolfishly lean. 

*“* He has but few years left,” 
chuckled Melpomene as he shut 
his door upon my greeting, 
** one—two—maybe—as God 
wills.”’ 

“Who dies?’ asked the 
Witch, sniffing death from our 
gloomy expressions. “This 
winter is cold enough to kill 
most people. You are rich and 
buy wood. I have to gather it.” 

** Gathered wood is as warm,” 
I remarked, trying to pacify 
her; but my words had quite 
the opposite effect. She trod 
wilfully on my pet charity, for 
in our world the forest is free 
to all men, and so half the 
village donkeys toiled under 
my wood. Her mind hopped 
to another subject. 
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“Phe cherry peddler had a 
daughter last night. That man 
has his troubles ! ”’ 

“Indeed,” agreed Melpo- 
mene, putting her jar of water 
on the ground. “Ten girls 
and never lost one of them! 
God doesn’t love him !”’ 

“Who could?” sighed the 
Witch. ‘‘ Why doesn’t his wife 
eat from the monk Pavlos ? ” 

“Bah! the monk Pavlos 
takes money,”’ said Melpomene. 

“Not always. Every woman 
has an egg to give. He is good 
to the poor.”’ 

“Ties!” said Melpomene, 
rapidly crossing herself to pal- 
liste the construction which 
the hierarchy might put on her 
words. ‘“‘Even if he is a 
monk I don’t believe him. 
What woman would make a 
daughter if she could make 
sons by eating a root? There 
wouldn’t be a girl in this vil- 
lage! Girls are troubles, the 
unfortunates. I’m thin keeping 
al eye on mine, and she never 
moves from the house.” 

“ Disgraceful !’’ snorted the 
Witch. “A woman who keeps 
her girl unmarried past her 
seventeenth year looks for 

troubles, and you a widow.”’ 

“Widow I am truly, but my 
girl has a dowry, which is more 
than most men can say of their 
daughters in this place. I may 
look fat, but the money I take 
does not go into my stomach, 
nor will it until I take a good 
son-in-law. But I want one 
who works, not one who eats. 
My own boy eats enough, but 
he is from the Virgin and is 
not my mistake.” 

I adroitly turned the con- 
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versation from home grievances 
to the monk Pavlos, whose 
mule carried well - stocked 
saddle-bags of simple home 
remedies: brews such as the 
women of the village liked. 
Oil of daphne for the hair, 
freckle lotion for the village 
beauties, rose leaf compresses 
for the eyes, herbs for teas 
gathered on the slopes of Athos, 
and, much more potent than 
these, a medley of strange roots 
and barks which the women of 
the village swore by. 

Once he planted two bulbs 
in my garden. 

I found him brooding in it 
one morning, murmuring— 

“Roses are useless, except 
for the eyes, and then they 
must be Persian roses. But 


this bulb! If a woman eats it, 
and the Virgin wills, she will 


bear no children; and here is 
another which she may eat if 
she wants sons.” 

In spite of the cold weather 
both these plants flourished, 
and I hoped the cherry peddler’s 
wife would not suspect their 
presence in my garden. 

He was @ miracle monger, 
and from his wondrous pack 
could always produce some- 
thing with which to conjure 
up @ tale reminiscent of some 
dramatic incident that had 
taken place in the monastic 
world. 

He would produce dried 
grapes from the great vine 
which grows from the tomb 
of Simeon, the Serbian king, 
who repented him of his king- 
dom and founded the monas- 
tery of Chilandari on land 
given him by Vatopadi. When, 
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full of years, this king died, he 
told his fellow monks that a 
vine would grow from his tomb 
which would have the miracu- 
lous power of giving children 
to the childless; and sure 
enough within twenty - four 
hours of his burial a vine had 
sprouted a full yard high, and 
it is said to have the power 
attributed to it, and a tea is 
brewed from the wood and 
bark, and the grapes are dried 
and given to those desiring 
children, after certain religious 
rites laid down by the king 
Simeon have been observed. 
As one memory always leads 
to another, this seems the 
place in which to pass the 
observation that Chilandari is 
rich in relics, and carefully 
treasured within its ancient 
walls is what is believed by 
the monks to be a fragment 
of the Burning Bush. This, 
and the skull of Isaiah, cher- 
ished in the same monastery, 
may well be claimed as two 
of the oldest relics in existence. 

My friend has a profound 
veneration for antiquity, and 
speaks with reverence of the 
moment when he brooded for 
the first time with the skull of 
Isaiah in his hands. 

The eldritch notes of George 
the postman’s horn stopped 
our musings in front of the 
Rug Miser’s house, and Mel- 
pomene raised her heavy jar 
of water from the mud to her 
hips with a sigh that might 
have been forced from the 
stomach of a giant. Snow 
started to fall and sank into 
the mud. We advanced 
through it in single file, treading 
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on each other’s heels, to the 
greater comfort of the café 
where George dispensed the 
mail to a small group of people. 

The café was redolent with 
chickpea soup and fuggy with 
homespun garments, for the 
Vlachs, or Balkan herdsmen, 
had brought their flocks to our 
part of the world for the 
winter, and some were always 
to be found in the café. 

George was gloomy. His 
father had died and added to 
his burdens four breadlegs 
women. 

“Would God do this to a 
good man ?”’ asked the Witch 
expressively, and our small 
world settled down to try to 
stare into the blackness of 
George’s heart. 

“You must buy worms,” 
said Melpomene, who is kinder 
than most people. “Silk is a 
woman’s work, and with four 
you may become rich.” 

George grunted. He believed 
in nothing but the immediate 
present, and I could see that 
he was too despondent to 
visualise potential wealth from 
worms. 

**T’m late,’’ he said, pushing 
@ heap of letters towards me; 
* but it might have been worse. 
Three wolves chased me up an 
olive tree.”’ 

This speech 
speechless. 

“They were large wolves, 
with red tongues, and voices 
like the steamer,’’ said George 
in a flat voice. He crossed 
himself rapidly. ‘‘ With the 
Virgin’s help I could just 
breathe, I was so frightened, 
and the little tree was so low. 
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Every jump brought them 
higher.” 

Melpomene advanced upon 
him with a small glass of the 
native spirit, and the sight of 
it heartened him. 

“Indeed,” he said, “the 
Holy Mountain stood looking 
at me, but it gave me no 
help.” 

I mentally conjured up a 
vision of the mighty mountain, 
shawled in snow, staring grimly 
through rifts in its leaden 
covering of clouds as he directed 
his prayers to it. An awesome 
and terrifying sight, and more 
menacing than the wolves to 
his simple mind. 

“Tt’s holy, but hard, that 
Mountain,’ said Meipomene 
with sympathy. “If the 
Church of the Virgin was not 
on the top of it I would 
believe that it didn’t hear, but 
the ear of God is big enough ! ”’ 

“How did you get here? ”’ 
demanded the Witch in her 
most spritely manner, as she 
rocked on her heels near the 
stove. “ Why aren’t you still 
up the tree %” 

“ Because it was God’s plea- 
sure to give me brains,’’ said 
George, growing boastful as 
Melpomene’s fiery potion took 
effect. “Why, it just came 
into my mind to blow my 
horn, and blow it I did, and 
away ran the wolves, shaking 
their heads as if it hurt their 
ears.” 

“So it did, so it did,” said 
someone after the laughter died 
down ; “such a story!” 

“Wolves are about,’’ said a 
long thin man, whose chief 
protection against the cold 
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seemed to be a thick woollen 
scarf twisted turban-wise round 
his head. “Only last night 
the liver was torn out of one 
of Procopos’s cows, and that 
is the truth. But I never yet 
met the man who was eaten 
by them, and neither did any- 
one else.”’ 

“My wolves were true 
enough,”’ said George hotly. 

*“* A man can see many things 
when he’s frightened,’ cried 
the Witch. “I can remember 
@ man who was dying, and he 
cried out that he saw God 
coming to cut off his head 
with a long knife, and sure 
enough after he died his neck 
wouldn’t stiffen, and so his 
head rolled to one side on his 
shoulder as if it had been cut 
off.”’ 

This tale detracted from the 
story of the wolves and interest 
shifted to the Witch, who was 
armed with a small lantern for 
which she had come to buy oil. 
It was the lantern she used on 
dark winter nights to woo 
stalk-eyed lobsters out of the 
deeper sea to the shallow pools 
in the rocks below my Tower, 
and many a night I watched 
her from above, as she crouched 
over the dark water, a thin 
eerie creature, bent on the 
somewhat gruesome task of fas- 
cinating lobsters to their doom, 
which lay in wait for them 
behind my thick walls. 

Melpomene poured oil into 
the chickpea soup with a prac- 
tised hand, and the Witch drew 
the satisfying smell of it down 
into her stomach. It evidently 
had a sustaining effect, for she 
promptly said— 








“Smell the summer? We 
say here, smell summer in 
February.” 

“ That's right,” said a stal- 
wart Vlach, nursing his shep- 
herd’s crook on his forearm, 
“only the January winter 
matters.” 

“Bah!” grumbled the man 
in the scarf, “I never smell 
summer till May. That saying’s 
an old one and meant for old 
times. Maybe you'll smell the 
summer in thirteen days, by 
the new time.”’ 

This roused an ancient griev- 
ance, for our world hates the 
Gregorian calendar thrust upon 
it by Western Europe. 

“What can a man do when 
the days of the Saints fall on 
wrong dates?” grumbled the 
man in the scarf. “I wait 
each year until Saint Tre- 
fonos’s Day to cut my grapes ; 
but now it falls early by thir- 
teen days, and the grapes are 
not ready.”’ 

‘It’s bad to prune unblessed 
vines,’ said the man known as 
The Five Brothers. ‘“ What 
sort of wine does a man get?” 

“I go by the moon now,” 
answered the man with the 
searf. “I cut just as the 
January moon waxes to the 
full. If you wait for Saint 
Trefonos’s Day, you wait just 
too late, and the January moon 
has begun to wane, which is 
bad for the grapes—worse than 
to be unblessed.”’ 

“Bah!” said The Five 
Brothers, crossing and spitting, 
to take the edge from his 
words. “‘I know it is before 
Christ to go by Saint Trefonos’s 
Day, but who knows, but the 
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Virgin, which is right? It’s 
better to make sure of g 
blessing.” 

“How can it be before 
Christ?’ asked the man in 
the scarf, taking exception to 
The Five Brother’s remarks, 
““Isn’t- Saint Trefonos one of 
Christ’s Saints ? ”’ 

“Bah! No!” said George. 
“He is one of God’s saints, and 
God was walking about here 
before the world was made.” 

This bit of theology caused 
the deep thinkers of the village 
to scratch their heads; but 
before an argument could be 
started George had turned his 
attention to The Five Brothers, 
for a second glass of Melpo- 
mene’s spirits had bitten into 
him. 

“You have never married,” 
he said, “and you're an old 
man. It’s time you did. Take 
&@ Woman young enough to bake 
your funeral bread.” 

“He wants to marry off one 
of his four new women!” 
cried the Vlach with a gusty 
laugh, slapping his knee. 
** What’ll the woman say when 
she sees The Five Brothers!” 

“Say?” cried George in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘ What should a 
woman say when a marriage is 
arranged # She’ll say nothing, 
like a hen.”’ 

“Old times! Before Christ!” 
cried the Vlach. ‘ Women 
aren’t what they were. I took 
my first wife with five hens and 
a female donkey, and not 4 
word did she say from the day 
I married her until she died. 
A nice, easy woman. Ah! you 
don’t see such women now. 
My second wife! Bah, she'll 
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talk while a man eats! She’ll 
keep me waiting to eat by 
talking! And that’s the truth ! 
And for that I had to hand 
over six ewes in lamb for her! 
The mother said she was beauti- 
ful. Well, there was some- 
thing in that; but after a 
woman’s wedding who looks 
at her ? ”’ 

He sighed as if he considered 
marriage a losing game. 

This caused much mirth in 
the café, and before the laughter 
died down The Five Brothers 
took his departure muttering 
that if his survivors in the 
village expected spiritual ad- 
vancement through eating his 
funeral bread, they were going 
to be disappointed. 


The cherry peddler was un- 
lucky in other ways, besides as 
a father, but most people 
declared that the frequent 
manifestations of misfortune 
were largely due to his own 
foolishness; for though not 
exactly “kissed by God,’’ his 
lapses from common - sense 
looked at times almost like the 
ravings of a sick brain. 

One chilly evening he brought 
his miserable donkey to a 
standstill below my ‘Tower. 
The animal looked as though 
it might not survive the rigours 
of the winter on the fare 
portioned out to it by its 
master. It sagged badly under 
al unusually heavy load. The 
strongest part of the cherry 
peddler was his voice, and as 
the donkey limped into position 
he raised his hands funnel-wise 


to his mouth and blared through 
them— 


“Meat! Good meat! Pig’s 
meat !”’ 

Doors of houses clapped open, 
and out ran the housewives, 
full of cheerful excitement, for 
meat is always scarce in our 
world, and the killing of an 
animal is something of an event. 
They came hurrying, plates in 
hand, walking swiftly over the 
damp ground to the tuneful 
clatter of their wooden clogs, 
their money clinking in their 
plates. There were no religious 
qualms to be considered, for the 
morrow was to be a big re- 
ligious holiday, and so only 
widows of under forty days’ 
standing were barred from such 
@ joyous occasion as killing an 
animal. It looked as if the 
cherry peddler’s luck had really 
turned, for though to shoot a 
wild pig is always fortunate, to 
do so on the eve of a religious 
holiday is doubly so. 

Those who had no money 
brought eggs to barter; a 
little cheese; some oil; but 
many came who had nothing 
at all, merely for the sake of 
seeing their more fortunate 
neighbours buy. They all 
clustered round the shop of my 
neighbour Michael, who, for a 
portion of the meat, had agreed 
to let the market be held under 
the shelter of his balcony. 

“How did you shoot it? 
With your hands ? ’’ demanded 
the crowd, nudging and laugh- 
ing, for we all knew the man 
had no gun. 

“‘ Something like that, with 
the Virgin’s help,’’ was the 
nervous reply. He seemed dis- 
inclined to enlarge on the sub- 
ject, but flapped his arms back 
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and forth, clapping his hands 
to warm them, and shouting, 
“Meat! Meat! Good meat!” 

Small boys took up the cry 
in the hope of a few shavings 
of the less edible portions 
being tossed their way, and 
their shrill, thin voices could be 
heard crying through the 

“* Meat ! 
meat !”’ 

The cherry peddler shook 
portions of the animal from the 
sacks he carried them in, for it 
had been roughly quartered in 
order to travel more easily. 

Women interested in selec- 
tion began to prod and turn 
the meat, arguing loudly. 
Everyone settled down to en- 
joy himself in spite of the cold. 

The Witch was there with 
her lantern, for the evening 
was drawing to a close. She 
plucked the cherry peddler’s 
sleeve. 

“Give me a little for the 
loan of my light,” she said ; 
“you’ve paid nothing for the 
last baby yet. Meat will do.” 

“Meat for a baby girl!” 
The cherry peddler was aghast. 
“You'd have had half a leg for 
aboy!’’ He shook her clawing 
fingers from his sleeve. 

The Witch started to mutter, 
but I think that revenge never 
entered her mind until her eyes 
lighted on a hindquarter of the 
pig as it was hauled from the 
sack. She twirled her lantern 
over the leg, and then cried 
sharply— 

“Pig? Nice pig! This is 
dog meat! Look!” She 
spat her contempt, pointing to 
the leg and crying out, ‘“‘ See 
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the mark of the tethering 
rope !”’ 

“What the woman says ig 
true,’’ said the Church Widow, 
returning her money to her 
pocket; ‘‘the leg is chafed 
just above the trotter. That 
pig is no wild pig! Can God 
have made such a bad man!” 
She crossed herself rapidly. 

A shudder of horror rap 
through the crowd as everyone 
strained forward to examine 
the animal. Portions of meat 
already cut and sold were flung 
at the cherry peddler, women 
thumped him on the back, and 
above the tumult I could hear 
some old woman crying— 

“No wonder the Virgin 
makes your boys girls!” 

“What is the matter?” I 
asked in astonishment. “ The 
animal is a pig, and a wild pig 


at that.’’ I touched the snout 
with my foot. “ That’s no 
dog!” 

“The unfortunate!’ ex- 


claimed those nearest, crossing 
themselves in pity at my ig- 
norance. ‘‘ Even thieves don’t 
eat dog meat ! ”’ 

The cherry peddler was busy 
with his own defence against 
the waspish attacks of the angry 
women. He made a poor show, 
for he was not a large man, and 
ill-nourished at that. 

“Fools! Have 
sense!’ he shouted. ‘“ Gather 
your brains together! Would 
I, your neighbour, sell you 
dog meat!” Howls of de- 
rision followed this remark. 

I seized the indignant Church 
Widow by the arm and led her 
to one side. 

“Tell me the meaning of 


you no 
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this foolery,” I asked. ‘‘ After 
al, the cherry peddler is 
human.” 

“Maybe; God knows,” 
snorted the Church Widow. 
“But that pig is no wild 
pig! It is the pig of Aleko, 
the field guard!” 

Light began to dawn on me. 
We have no new-fangled ideas 
in our world, but we hold by 
the old natural laws of our 
fathers’ forefathers. 

Aleko, the field guard, had 
caught a young wild pig some 
nine months previously, and 
as it was too small to be of 
commercial value he had given 
it to a dog to suckle, and it 
flourished exceedingly well. It 
was @ well-known figure along 
our roads, and grew to an 
enormous size. It was known 
as the dog-pig, and the burning 
question of its future was 
always cropping up; for one 
and all declared that its flesh 
had turned into the flesh of a 
dog, and therefore was unfit 
for human consumption. This 
belief was also held by Aleko, 
so that he could not very well 
dispose of the pig in the usual 
way, though it was often ad- 
mitted by the unorthodox that 
he might do so sub rosa. 
Animals fall into two categories 
in our world, the useless ones 
which eat, and those which are 
eaten; and as the wild pig 
had become the former he 
was something of a white 
elephant. Now why Aleko 
should have selected the cherry 
peddler as his accomplice in 
the crime of selling the pig 
a meat in his own village, I 
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cannot imagine; but so it 
happened. 

The uproar round the cherry 
peddler attracted the priest. 
He drew near, his hands play- 
ing with his conversation beads 
behind his back. He stood 
and watched the scene with 
gravity as became a monk. 
The cherry peddler by this 
time was calling upon the 
Virgin to help him to escape 
with a whole skin, so that he 
might proceed to Yerrisos and 
sell his meat where the past 
history of the animal was 
unknown. 

I tried to rouse the priest’s 
sympathy for him, as being the 
leader of thought in the village, 
and posing a8 a modernist ; 
but he smiled at my ignorance. 

“Of course it is dog meat,” 
he said. “The man deserves 
what he gets. It is a sin for 
humans to eat dogs. They are 
unclean.” 

“Men,” I suggested, “are 
sometimes suckled on cow’s 
milk, and they are not oxen.” 

“‘ But they often are!” cried 
the priest, who has a sense of 
humour. “The Virgin knows 
they are oxen! Look!” He 
waved his conversation beads 
in the direction of a group of 
men who gaped from a safe 
position at their women belab- 
ouring the cherry peddler. 

The women dumped the pig 
in the sea; they drove the 
cherry peddler to his house ; 
their doors clapped shut behind 
them as they returned to their 
homes; and only the donkey 
remained standing outside the 
shop of my neighbour Michael. 
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THE COMPANIONS. 


BY M. DE B. DALY. 


** THOSE sort of people always 
do those kind of things,” de- 
clared Mrs Jobson, leaning back 
and half-closing her eyes to 
show how much ‘those sort’ 
of people tired her. 

Miss Green, who would as 
soon have thought of correcting 
her employer’s facts as her 
grammar, made a little noise 
in her throat; it might have 
meant assent or dissent, or 
been merely a signal that she 
would continue reading, like a 
grandfather clock about to 
strike. She had read aloud to 
Mrs Jobson every afternoon 
for ten years and had learnt 
not only what to read but 
when to pause for the lady to 
give her opinions ; she herself 
had none, or at least never 
expressed them. But Mrs 
Jobson had not quite finished 
her remarks on the London 
solicitor whose suicide had 
caused her sweeping stricture, 
and she checked her companion 
with a limply raised hand. 

“ The fact is, the more those 
sort of people have, the more 
they want. You see, it says he 
was quite well off, indeed, a 
rich man, even without what 
he lost in this—this mine, or 
whatever it was.”’ 

“ Leather-belting,” said Miss 
Green. 

“Well, leather-belting then, 
it’s all the same, but it can’t be 
aS important as mines. I don’t 


believe I’ve worn a leather belt 
since I was a girl.” 

Miss Green made no remark 
and Mrs Jobson went on— 

“Tf he killed himself because 
of leather belts, depend upon 
it, there’s something behind 
them, drugs or armaments per- 
haps. He was probably a 
secret agent of the Roumanian 
Government and was caught 


smuggling rifles.” 
No one could deny Mr 
Jobson imagination, but it 


manifested itself in peculiar 
ways, and was quite distinct 
from the imagination that en- 
dows its owner with the vision 
of other people’s point of view. 
It gathered impetus as she gave 
it rein. 

“Secret agents are always 
disowned by their governments, 
and if it was a choice between 
death and a Roumanian prison 
he probably chose wisely.” 

It was not quite clear why 
he should have had this choice, 
but Mrs Jobson showed that 
she felt magnanimous in giving 
the man credit for having pre- 
ferred six feet of soil in Eng- 
land to a presumably wider 
sphere abroad. 


Then a strange thing 
happened. Miss Green did 
not agree. She said, almost 
fiercely— 


‘“‘ But he wasn’t a Roumanian 
spy. He was an honest man, 
and he simply couldn’t bear to 
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think he had caused other 
ple’s ruin.” 

Mrs Jobson looked coldly at 
er. 

: “Perhaps you know the 
gentleman *’’ she said sar- 
castically. 

“Yes, I did once. He was— 
a—sort of relation!” cried 
Miss Green, bursting into tears. 
She was not crying for the dead 
man, whom she scarcely re- 
membered, but from the re- 
action to her unparalleled 
audacity in contradicting her 
employer. Mrs Jobson became 
still more glacial. 

“Oh, indeed! I thought the 
de Pourvilles were county!” 
she said, alluding to Miss 
Green’s desire to be known as 
Miss de Pourville Green. This 
whim was constantly checked 
by Mrs Jobson, who considered. 
the name absurd, especially 
when, as at present, the two 
ladies were abroad, where it 
might even be thought aristo- 
cratic. If she could have 
hyphenated any high-sounding 
name to Jobson she might not 
have minded her companion’s 
aspirations, but her own 
maiden name had been Hogg, 
and there was nothing hyphen- 
able in the late Mr Jobson’s 
unpretentious James. 

“They are,’ sniffed Miss 
Green, drying her eyes, ‘“ but 
Mr Fosdick was a connection 
on my father’s side, and I have 
always heard he was a very 
upright, honourable man.” 

“What’s the good of being 
upright and honourable if you 
end by shooting yourself ? 
Really, Miss Green, I should 
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have thought better of this 
connection of yours if he had 
made a good pile in some less 
—well, in some other way, and 
come abroad to enjoy it. Here 
nobody asks where money 
comes from. It’s really a waste 
to have made it creditably.” 

During the last year of the 
war beneficent Government con- 
tracts had enabled the late 
Mr Jobson to amass a con- 
siderable fortune and his widow 
to allude ever after to the War 
Office in those tones of familiar 
respect which suggest lifelong 
connection. 

“People abroad,” she went 
on sarcastically, “don’t even 
care to know who you are or 
what you’ve been at home,” 
for she was often annoyed at 
the slight interest shown by 
new acquaintances in the fact 
that she had once _ been 
Mayoress of Bridfield, ‘“‘ but I 
suppose this lawyer was a bit 
of a fool, especially if he was 
upright and honourable. They 
generally go together, of course. 
Well, what else does it say 
about him ? ” 

Miss Green had been intend- 
ing to distract Mrs Jobson’s 
attention by reading the Court 
Circular, in which she took 
almost a8 much interest as in 
the various forms of sudden 
death, but she obediently 
turned back to the account of 
the tragedy. In a voice which 
still trembled slightly from past 
emotion, she began to read— 

“ * Mr Edward Fosdick was a 
widower of about sixty-nine, 
highly respected by his col- 
leagues and by his clients. 
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His death is the more tragic 
because he was not connected 
with the Carr Belting Works 
and in no way responsible for 
its failure. He had owned a 
few shares in it and on the 
strength of the good dividend 
recently paid (explained else- 
where by our Financial Editor) 
had advised several clients to 
invest. He had been much 
overworked lately, and this, 
with the recent loss of his wife, 
is supposed to have affected 
his mind.’ ” 

“You are not reading well, 
Miss Green. I suppose you are 
upset at the death of this dis- 
tant relative. I have always 
noticed, that people who have 
no real troubles in life always 
magnify those they have. In 
this case I might say manu- 
facture them, for I am sure you 
have never given a thought to 
this Mr Fosbery for years.” 

** Fosdick,’ murmured Miss 
Green, for she was as accurate 
as the other was inaccurate, 
and family names were sacro- 
sanct to her. However, she 
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was not daring enough for 4 
second contradiction, and aloug 
she only said meekly— 

“No. I haven’t seen him 
since I was a child. I remember 
he came to see us and I was 
told to call him Cousin Edward : 
he had a high forehead with 
pink knob on it which I thought 
dreadful. But he looked kind, 
with funny little eyes, so I 
tried to look at him without 
seeing the knob.” 

“It’s close on tea-time,” 
observed Mrs Jobson, whose 
interest in other people’s con- 
versation was strictly limited to 
the importance of the speaker, 
‘and I wish you'd tell the 
concierge to send up my letters 
the minute they come.” 

Miss Green folded the paper 
tidily before she went down to 
the ground floor to give the 
message to the concierge and 
came up again to prepare tea 
in her room. Mrs Jobson often 
told people that she avoided 
ringing bells in hotels a8 much 
as possible in order to spare the 
servants. 


Il. 


Miss Green, in front of 
her objectionably high-sounding 
‘de Pourville,’ had another 
name which might have been 
considered quite as inappro- 
priate for Mrs Jobson’s com- 
panion. Anyone studying the 
hotel notice-board would have 
seen that Nos. 70 and 71 were 
occupied by Mrs James Jobson, 
and No. 75, on the other side 
of the corridor, by Miss Felicity 


Green. Her employer did not 
hesitate to say that she con- 
sidered it an affectation for a 
woman of over forty to flaunt 
her Christian name in public, 
especially a foolish and almost 
heathen name like Felicity. 
But Miss Green, worsted over 
‘de Pourville,’ had been firm 
about Felicity. At first she had 
asserted that, having an un- 
married elder sister, if was 
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correct to state it, and Mrs 
Jobson, though she scoffed, 
pad a secret respect for Miss 
Green’s knowledge of society 
etiquette. She made no further 
objection, and though the elder 
sister died, did not raise the 
matter again, and the com- 
panion still appeared on hotel 
poards as Miss Felicity Green. 
When Mrs Jobson had first 
engaged Miss Green she had 
been a very wealthy woman, 
travelling with a magnificent 
Daimler, an  irreproachable 
chauffeur, a companion and a 
lady’s-maid ; she would prob- 
ably also have had a miniature 
canine dependant if her fre- 
quent Channel crossings had 
not made it impossible. <A 
couple of years ago her trustee 
had told her she must econo- 
mise, as he would be unable to 
pay a8 much as hitherto into 
her bank account. She could 
not understand his long, tech- 
nical explanations, but as she 
had complete faith in him, and, 
moreover, found it was fashion- 
able to profess money diffi- 
culties, she made a number of 
economies which in no way 
affected her comfort. The 
Daimler and its driver passed 
away, but she hired an only 
slightly less magnificent car 
with almost as irreproachable a 
driver whenever she required 
them. She sacrificed her lady’s- 
maid, but dressmakers and Miss 
Green between them did most 
of the woman’s duties —the 
former at no great expense, 
the latter at none. She con- 
tinued to subscribe to the 
charities supported by the late 
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Mr Jobson, but with much 
reduced cheques, while she gave 
the same sums as usual to 
personal applicants. This sys- 
tem had the advantage that 
she heard the gratitude but 
not the grumbles. When 
abroad she was still able to 
stay at the best hotels and to 
have a large south bedroom 
with a bath and a sitting-room 
attached ; instead, however, 
of a room next door for Miss 
Green she had the nearest 
north room available. In the 
matter of afternoon tea, her 
new economies actually in- 
creased her comfort, for she 
ceased to order the ‘ thés com- 
plets’ which are reckoned as 
extras by rapacious foreign hotel 
managements, and instructed 
Miss Green to buy a spirit- 
stove and make it herself, 
Miss Green’s tea-making and 
her choice of cakes were both 
much better than those of the 
hotels. 

On the afternoon of her very 
mild audacity Miss Felicity de 
Pourville Green was preparing 
tea in her little north room and 
feeling rebellious. She had 
often felt rebellious before, often 
been on the edge of rebellion, 
but she had never gone over it. 
Always she had drawn back 
from the precipice. Always a 
part of herself had opposed 
the spirit of rebellion. Always 
a spectre menaced. It was 
the spectre of Old Age. Once a 
young niece ran across her in 
Florence and said lightly: 
“Qh, auntie, chuck the old 
hag and come and live in 
England!” And she had al- 
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most done it. She had a 
sudden vision of the joys of 
independence, of being able to 
argue or contradict if she felt 
like it, even to be cross or 
disagreeable without dire re- 
sults. She felt that the delight 
of having an opinion of her 
own would be almost over- 
whelming. It would be splen- 
did to have Dick and Mary 
dropping in (she did not quite 
know what they would drop 
into or where from), and the 
children bothering her to go to 
the Zoo, if children still liked 
the Zoo. What pleasure it 
would be to take the elder 
nephews and nieces to the 
theatre !—and here she pulled 
up. Nephews and nieces ex- 
pect to be treated, and if she 
went to England she had not 
enough money to feed and 
clothe herself, let alone treat 
young people to the Zoo or 
theatre. So nothing had hap- 
pened. Once she had heard 
of a wonderful post with an 
American girl. An English 
chaperone was wanted for the 
immensely wealthy daughter 
of a widower. Surely she 
could hold her own with a girl 
of twenty, have an individu- 
ality, refuse to be suppressed. 
But before the answer came 
she had heard that the girl 
was a drug addict and would 
probably not live long. She 
had shivered at the thought 
that she might have been 
stranded in America with only 
a few dollars, and she had 
stayed with Mrs Jobson. Other 
possibilities had loomed from 
time to time, but for one reason 
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or another had all come tg 
nothing: she had always 


stayed with Mrs Jobson, 

It was not because she valued 
the luxury of her present em. 
ployment that Felicity Greep 
kept it. On the contrary, the 
long meals, the over-warmed 
lounges, the constant changing 
of clothes which swallowed up 
too large a proportion of her 
fairly good salary, the servants 
who opened doors and pulled 
out chairs for her, and all the 
paraphernalia of expensive 
hotels, worried her. She could, 
she felt sure, have done very 
well without them on a modest 
competence. But only the 
most careful management 
would make a modest con- 
petence possible even for old 
age. If she threw away this 
post to live on her savings until 
she found another, perhaps 
not so good, the day when she 
would be her own mistress 
would be delayed. She wanted 
it to come before she was too 
old to enjoy liberty; then all 
the past would have been worth 
while. Meantime, every penny 
she saved brought it nearer, 
and every penny she spent 
postponed it. It was madden- 
ing to have to squander good 
money on unnecessary clothes 
and futile beauty treatments, 
especially as it had to be spent 
with a view to the most suit- 
able rather than the most 
becoming effects.... She 
looked in the glass and knew 
she had possibilities which must 
be ignored, for she dared no 
more be smart than she dared 
be dowdy. She was several 
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years younger than her em- 
ployer, but this must not be 
apparent ; she also knew that 
Mrs Jobson was jealous of her 
higher breeding and was 
anxious that this should not be 
discovered. Therefore she must 
be a8 up to date and well- 
finished as the Daimler, to give 
the impression of an expensive 
appurtenance, but no more. 

She was thinking of all this 
as she split and buttered the 
little brioche fingers from the 
mik-shop and waited for the 
kettle to boil. Again she toyed 
with the idea of finding an 
employment where she could 
have views and opinions of her 
own. She was untrained and 
not very well educated, so it 
was hopeless to think of any- 
thing except some form of 
companionship. Even for tea- 
rooms knowledge of cooking or 
book-keeping was needed. 
Must a companion always and 
always agree? She knew that 
if she spoke of going Mrs Job- 
son would not press her to stay. 
Why should she? There was 
nothing personal in their con- 
nection, and for the cost of an 
advertisement she could have 
the choice, probably at a lower 
salary, of a hundred as effici- 
ent companions. She could 
imagine Mrs Jobson compos- 
ing the advertisement for a 
“Gentlewoman, about forty, 
Willing to travel, fluent French, 
good needlewoman,” and she 
could also imagine applicants 
tumbling over each other to 
‘atch the joys she had so 
lightly cast aside. She, mean- 
time, would be in a Baker 
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Street furnished room answer- 
ing similar advertisements. 
Her savings would dwindle 
day by day, not only on board 
and lodging, but on fares, 
postages and shoe-leather. As 
long a8 she was well-fed and 
well-clad the Spectre of Old 
Age was kept at bay, but she 
knew that when food was 
meagre and clothes wore out it 
would become monstrous. 

As usual, she ended with a 
sigh of resignation and a de- 
cision to keep her eyes open 
for a change, but not to precipi- 
tate it. 

She had just come to this 
threadbare decision when the 
kettle gave its ear-splitting 
scream: she used a whistling 
kettle so that if detained in 
Mrs Jobson’s room she should 
know when the water boiled. 

She warmed the pot care- 
fully and efficiently, made the 
tea and covered it with a cosy, 
arranged the brioches and some 
cakes on plates and then carried 
the tray across the corridor to 
where Mrs Jobson had a beauti- 
ful corner room with a large 
loggia. 

But Mrs Jobson was not, as 
usual at that hour, sitting in 
a lounge-chair in the loggia, 
rather impatiently expectant 
of tea. She was lying back on 
the sofa, panting and purple 
in the face. Several opened 
letters were scattered around 
her. As her companion came 
in she made a gasping sound. 
Miss Green quickly put the 
tray down and hurried to her 
side. 

“What is it?” she said in 

i 
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a quiet voice. “ Are you ill? 
There, that is better.” 

She raised her a little and 
held some salts to her nose, 
and was relieved when her 
employer blinked, sneezed and 
gradually recovered her normal 
colour and, to some extent, her 
composure. 

“* Awful news, Miss Green !”’ 


she muttered. “Ill tell you 
presently. I must think. 
Awful. Awful.” 


** Well, tea will do you good, 
anyway,’ Miss Green said in 
a matter-of-fact voice, and 
poured out a cup of tea which 
Mrs Jobson obediently tried to 
take ; but her hand shook so 
much that the other silently 
held it to her lips. 

After drinking, Mrs Jobson 
lay back and closed her eyes. 
Miss Green poured out some 
tea for herself, and after drink- 
ing it, as she had a horror of 
any disorder, she stooped to 
pick up the scattered letters. 
Mrs Jobson, whose eyes were 
not so tightly closed that she 
did not see what her companion 
was doing, said hoarsely— 

“Read them, Miss Green. 
They will explain. There, that 
one from my brother first. 
Read it.” 

Feeling that the world was 
upside down, for in ten years 
Mrs Jobson had never men- 
tioned a brother and certainly 
had never allowed her com- 
panion to read her private 
correspondence, Miss Green 
read— 


DeaR Lizzir,—Hope you are 
well. I always told James that 
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Penge was a wrong un, and now 


you see I was right. He’s gone 
and everything’s gone with him, 
at least they say so. I hope you 
still have your holdings in Ber. 
wick’s, because if so you won't 
starve, but if you’ve let that 
fellow touch them Heaven help 
you, my girl, for I can’t do much, 
Doctors and chemists have been 
awful lately, Jim’s appendix and 
little Milly’s mastoid. John’s still 
an apprentice and the kids eat a 
lot and grow terribly quick, so as 
Rose is always at it to keep ’em 
decently clad. But if you think 
you could get on with Rose there 
would be a corner for you when 
our Rose gets married next month. 
After all, you are my sister, though 
it’s not often you remember it. 
Your affectionate brother, 
FRED Hoaa, 


The address in a Liverpool 
suburb sounded as though it 
could hardly belong to any- 
thing but a workman’s cottage, 
and Miss Green vaguely 
visualised a long street of tiny 
bow-window houses with mini- 
ature gardens in front of them. 
She and Mrs Jobson had oc- 
casionally driven through such 
streets when seeking some 
‘little dressmaker ’ who was to 
do the work of the departed 
Armstrong. She turned over 
the sheet and saw that on 
the other side, in a quite 
illiterate handwriting, was the 
following: ‘Dear  Lizzie,— 
Come, and welcome.—K0osE 
Hoae.” 

Miss Green looked aghast at 
her employer and began, “ But, 





Mrs Jobson, perhaps your 
brother ¥ 
Mrs Jobson impatiently 


stopped her and, pointing to 
another letter, said petulantly— 
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“Read that. It’s from the 
b ank.” 

Miss Green read— 


Deak Mapam,—We beg to call 
your attention to the fact that 
with your recent cheque to Self for 
£50, duly honoured on 3rd inst., 
our credit balance is now reduced 
to 17s. 1ld. We have written to 
Mr C. W. Penge, who has hitherto 
always remitted when told that 
your account was low, but have 
received no answer. Nor has his 
quarterly cheque, usually paid 
within two days of quarter day, 
been yet received. Under the 
circumstances we think it advis- 
able to communicate direct with 


ou. 
y Yours faithfully, 
H. Burt (Manager). 


“What does it mean, Mrs 
Jobson? ’’ Miss Green could 
think of nothing else to say. 

“Mean! It means that Mr 
Penge has run away with my 
money! It means that I am 
ruined! I shall starve! Give 
me another cup of tea.” 

Miss Green was filling the cup 
when she noticed that on the 
table was a newspaper in an 
unopened wrapper. 

“Shall I open this paper and 
see if it explains your brother’s 
letter?’ she asked. 

“Yes.” Mrs Jobson took 
the tea and began to drink 
feverishly and (perhaps to ward 
off impending starvation) to 
devour buttered brioches. Her 
companion unfolded the paper 
and found a marked para- 
graph, which she read aloud— 

“*The closing down of the 
Carr Belting Works has been 
followed by several other disas- 
ters, all more or less connected. 
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On Monday, Martin & Martin 
did not-open, and several other 
firms are working short time 
and are known to be in diffi- 
culties. In every case the soli- 
citor has been Mr C. W. Penge, 
who seems to have enjoyed the 
confidence of the directors to 
an extraordinary degree. Mr 
Penge’s present address in not 
known. He is supposed to 
have left for Switzerland last 
Saturday.’ ” 

A cutting from another paper 
was enclosed— 

“*Mr C. W. Penge, solicitor 
to the Carr Belting Co., Martin 
& Martin, Hamilton Bros., and 
several well-known firms of 
this city, has been neither at 
his office in King Street nor at 
his private address in Salus- 
bury Avenue, Wilgrove, for a 
week. When he left his office on 
Saturday he told his head clerk 
that he might be away till 
Tuesday or Wednesday. He 
took with him two large attaché- 
cases and there were a couple 
of suit-cases on his car. It was 
supposed that he was going to 
spend the week-end with one 
of his married daughters, but 
they know nothing of his 
movements.’ ” 

There was dead silence as 
Miss Green put down the paper. 
At last she said— 

“Tt may be exaggerated, 
Mrs Jobson. Don’t lose heart 
till you know more.” 

“Mr Penge did everything,” 
moaned Mrs Jobson. 

“Have you still got the— 
the things your’ brother 
mentions ? ” 


“The Berwick shares? I 
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don’t suppose so. I gave Mr 
Penge a power of attorney 
years ago, and I think he said 
he sold them and bought some- 
thing else. I signed some 
papers. I was always signing 
papers. The Berwicks weren’t 
worth much. Less than £200 
@ year.” 

Miss Green had her own views 
about the value of £200 a year, 
and thought Mrs Jobson might 
soon come to share them. 

“* Of course, it is very dread- 
ful for you,” she began, mean- 
ing to be kind, but also with 
the satisfaction of the down- 
trodden in the abasement of 
their oppressors, ‘‘ but no doubt 
you will be able to manage——”’ 

Here she broke off. It was 
only when she came to consider 
how Mrs Jobson should manage 
on @ much smaller income that 
she realised its application to 
herself. 

“And what about me?” 
she cried shrilly. ‘‘ What about 
me, Mrs Jobson ? ” 

Mrs Jobson sat up and said 
sharply— 

“ Well, and what about you, 
Miss Green? I suppose you'll 
get another job as a com- 
panion.” 

Miss Green glared at her. 

** Perhaps you remember, Mrs 
Jobson, that when you engaged 
me you agreed to pay my first 
class fare back to London at 
the termination of our con- 
nection, if it should last more 
than six months. I have been 
with you ten years. If you no 
longer require my services I 
must have my first class fare 
to London and, of course, a 





month’s 
notice.” 

Mrs Jobson burst into laugh- 
ter. It was horrible, harsh 
laughter, and her month 
gibbered before she spoke. 

* Are you a fool, Miss Green? 
Don’t you realise that if Mr 
Penge has disappeared he’s 
taken my money with him? 
Ruin stares me in the face!” 
she exclaimed dramatically, and 
added after a pause: “TI can’t 
pay you what I haven’t got.” 

“What do you propose to do 
then ? Will you go and live on 
your brother?” cried Miss 
Green; not that she cared, 
but because she knew the ques- 
tion would wound. She was 
almost frightened at its effect 
on Mrs Jobson, who gave a 
violent gasp, lurched towards 
her as though she meant to hit 
her, then fell back gulping and 
choking in a noisy fashion. 

“Oh, be quiet, can’t you!” 
She snapped at her. 

If the teapot had spoken Mrs 
Jobson could not have been 
more astonished than at this 
abrupt command from her 
usually submissive companion. 
It had the effect of a douche of 
cold water. She stopped cry- 
ing, but the tears ran down 
her blotchy face and her lower 
jaw moved up and down spas- 
modically. Miss Green felt 
suddenly ashamed of herself; 
her loss of self-control was not 
worthy of the de Pourvilles, or 
even of the Greens. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs 
Jobson,” she said with dignity. 
“TIT was upset at your news, 
which is extremely incon- 
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venient to me. If you don’t 
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She went out, carrying with 


want any more tea I will take her the tea-tray and, she felt, 


away the things and wash up.” 


the honours of the day. 


Ii, 


After she had washed up the 
tea-things and arranged them 
tidilly on the only available 
space of her combined mirror- 
wardrobe-chest-of-drawers, Miss 
Green began to wonder why 
she had done so. The question 
she had been debating so short 
a time ago had resolved itself. 
She was no longer Mrs Jobson’s 
companion? Or was she? 
Nothing would induce her to 
pay her own expenses in this 
great palace of display, and 
while they were included in 
Mrs Jobson’s hotel bill she 
was still, at least to some 
extent, her dependant. Well, 
then, the sooner she left the 
better. With sudden resolu- 
tion she took a hat and coat 
from the wardrobe and pre- 
pared to go out. She started 
for Mrs Jobson’s room to ask 
her if she wanted anything, 
and then decided there was no 
need to do so. Until her 
arrears of salary were paid, 
Mrs Jobson was under an 
obligation to her, and the only 
way to point out to her that 
there was a change in their 
relations was to omit those 
odious little attentions which 
were her chains of bondage. 
She had never had any regular 
off-time, but usually went out 
once a day at whatever hour 
Mrs Jobson did not need her. 
She never, however, went with- 


out first asking her employer 
if there was anything she could 
do for her. Mrs Jobson gener- 
ally thanked her graciously 
and said there was not, but 
if she needed a trifle she did 
not hesitate to send her a long 
way out of her way to get it. 
Today she did not have the 
chance, for as Miss Green 
reached the door she turned 
abruptly, went to the lift gate 
and rang the bell. This tiny 
act had immense significance. 
It was the sprouting of the 
wings of liberty; it was the 
first feeble flutter of the red 
flag of revolt. It was anything 
you like except the docile, self- 
immolatory action of a well- 
trained companion. 

Probably Miss Green did not 
realise that she was sprouting 
wings or waving flags, but she 
certainly started out with a 
feeling of elation which en- 
abled her to enter without 
flinching a number of small 
pensions permeated with the 
smell of food and to ask prac- 
tical questions of their pro- 
prietresses. 

There may be proprietors in 
the backgrounds of Riviera 
pensions, but it is invariably 
proprietresses who appear: 
proprietresses who assure you 
that they adore the English 
and are adored by them; pro- 
prietresses who call a chamber 
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of green rep horrors a salon ; 
proprietresses stout and thin, 
tidy and dishevelled, talkative 
and taciturn. Miss Green saw 
a great variety that evening. 
But if the proprietresses were 
different, their rooms were ex- 
traordinarily alike. They were 
all approached by steep stairs 
and dark narrow passages ; 
carpeting was limited to a 
couple of small mats. If there 
were two chairs it was flattery 
to call one of them easy, and 
if two lights the first automatic- 
ally went out when the second 
was turned on. 

In fact, the proprietresses 
and pensions were both so 
utterly different from the man- 
agers and hotels to which she 
was accustomed that they 
seemed quite unreal to her, 
and it was only when she was 
asked, with obvious or dis- 
guised anxiety, how soon she 
was likely to want the room 
that she realised that she was 
making inquiries for herself. 
The first time the question 
was asked she hesitated, but 
after a moment, during which 
the Frenchwoman looked at 
her half suspiciously, she said, 
** Not for a few days.” 

It had suddenly occurred to 
her that if she left Mrs Jobson 
immediately there was little 
chance of her getting the fort- 
night’s salary now due or a 
month’s pay in lieu of notice. 
The first class fare to London 
she felt was a very doubtful 
proposition, but as she walked 
back to the hotel leaving behind 
her a trail of vague promises, 
she decided on a course of 
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action that made it at least 
possibility. 

If Mrs Jobson were Teally, 
or even nearly, penniless, she 
would be obliged to sell he 
valuable furs and jewels, It 
would be easy to persuade her 
that she would get the best 
value for them by submitting 
them to furriers and jewellers 
all along the Céte d’Am. 
She knew no French, and 
never intentionally entered a 
Shop where English was not 
spoken, but Miss Green’s know- 
ledge of the language was at 
least fluent, whatever might 
be said of her accent, and she 
decided to offer to remain as 
Mrs Jobson’s guest and arrange 
the sales. A glow of conscious 
generosity filled her while dress- 
ing for dinner, as she decided 
not to take a commission or 
ask an interpreter’s fee. She 
would only deduct her expenses, 
past salary, and fare. When 
the business was over she 
would move into that nice 
little Pension Suisse and see 
if she could find another post. 
She would have a little money 
in hand without touching her 
Savings; there would be her 
salary and, she hoped, her first 
class fare to England—for Mrs 
Jobson could not force her to 
spend it on travelling. She 
had wintered so long abroad 
that she shivered at the idea 
of returning in March. Later, 
if she had not found a post, 
she might get her expenses 
paid by some invalid requiring 
help on the journey home. In 
any case her one asset—the 
barbarous but fluent French— 
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was of more use here than in 
England. The Riviera abounds 
in elderly ladies with com- 
panions who must certainly 
sometimes leave their posts or 
even die at them. Some such 
happy opportunity would prob- 
ably present itself. 

On this optimistic note Miss 
Green went down to dinner. 
Although she disliked solitary 
meals in splendid palaces, that 
evening she hoped that Mrs 
Jobson would wish to recover 
from her recent blow by dining 
in her room. She felt she 
needed time to adjust herself 
to new conditions—in fact, 
had she only known it, she 
wanted the chance to flutter 
her wings a little before she 
took to flight. 

However, it needed some- 
thing more than ruin staring 
her in the face for Mrs Jobson 
to allow good food to be spoiled 
by being carried up several 
floors on a tray, and Miss 
Green was still taking soup 
when the older lady, resplen- 
dent as ever, billowed into the 
dining-room. 

The maitre dhétel, several 
waiters and almost all the 
guests noticed this departure 
from custom. As a rule Mrs 
Jobson entered followed by 
her companion carrying a wrap, 
a bag with two packs of cards, 
markers, pencils and money, 
and (lest a congenial game 
should not be available) a 
book and some papers. If she 
could not get the table she 
wanted in the bridge-room or a 
chair by the open fire in the 
lounge, she returned to her 
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own sitting-room, and Miss 
Green carried her belongings 
back again. Occasionally Miss 
Green was told to be first in 
the dining-room that she might 
give some special order to the 
waiter, but never, never before 
had she begun her soup before 
her employer joined her. 

“Has the companion gone 
Bolshie ?” a girl at the next 
table whispered gleefully to 
her brother. He, too, had seen 
that not only had Miss Green 
begun her soup before Mrs 
Jobson entered, but went on 
with it, leaving a waiter to 
perform the ceremonial act of 
pulling back a chair for the 
advancing lady. 

“The old cat looks quite 
pink about the gills,” chuckled 
the boy, with slightly muddled 
natural history. ‘‘ What a jest 
if Miss Green’s gone on strike, 
heh ? ” 

But Miss Green was deter- 
mined to let de Pourville blood 
dictate her behaviour, and 
politely passed the rolls. 

Mrs Jobson glared at her. 

‘“‘ Have you been out, Miss 
Green ? ” she asked frostily. 

“Yes, for a most pleasant 
walk, thank you. There was a 
lovely sunset. I hope you saw 
it from your balcony ? ” 

“No, I didn’t!” snapped 
Mrs Jobson. 

During two courses there 
was silence. Then Miss Green, 
anxious to put her plans into 
action, said— 

“TI hope, if I can be of any 
use to you, Mrs Jobson, you 
will allow me to help you.” 

“Do you propose lending 
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me money?” Mrs Jobson in- 
quired sarcastically. 

“Oh no, I have none to 
lend,” replied the other, and 
proceeded to unfold her plans. 
Mrs Jobson at first appeared 
not to listen, and crumbled her 
roll as she waited for the next 
dish, but gradually allowed 
her manner to become more 
responsive. 

“Tt will take several days, 
of course,” concluded Miss 
Green, “but meantime you 
can write to England to find 
out if things are as bad as 
you seem to fear. After that, 
if you find it necessary to— 
to economise—to—to retrench, 
you can accept the best offers 
I have been able to get.” 

Mrs Jobson nodded her head 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Miss Green,” she re- 
plied at last, “I think it is 
quite a good idea. That is, if 
this terrible news is true. It 
is difficult to believe it. Mr 
Penge is a charming man, with 
the most delightful manners. 
The way he hands you a chair ! 
And if he meets you out-of- 
doors he stands with his hat 
in his hand, in a wind, until 
you beg him, really beg him. 
... Can he be such a mon- 
ster? But I am sorry to say 
my brother Fred was always 
very truthful.” 

Miss Green sympathetically 
murmured that sometimes this 
might be inconvenient. 

*‘ Inconvenient ! ”’ exclaimed 
Mrs Jobson. ‘“‘ Fred was in- 
convenient in every way. He 
had a mania for doing things 
on principle. Mr Jobson said 
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he had no patience with him, 
Refusing good jobs on prin. 
ciple, accepting bad ones on 
principle, sticking to chapel op 
principle, marrying on prip- 
ciple !” 

“Is he a Socialist ?” asked 
Miss Green, relieved to see that 
indignation about Mr Hoge’s 
principles was making his sister 
almost confidential. It would 
be easier to manage the lady 
if they were on good terms. 

‘** He disapproves of the dole 
on principle, so I don’t suppose 
so,” admitted Mrs Jobson. 
“ And now he’s offering me a 
home on principle!” 

“It’s very kind of him,” 
suggested Miss Green. 

“Kind! He’s doing it on 
principle, I tell you. Prin- 
ciples aren’t kindness!” 

With companionly tact—for 
it is difficult after you have 
been a companion for ten years 
suddenly to put aside the habit 
of acquiescence—Miss Green 
tried to soothe her by agree- 
ment. 

“No, of course, they aren’t. 
But perhaps it wouldn’t be so 
bad.” 

“My dear Miss Green, you 
don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about! You haven’t seen 
him, or my sister-in-law, or their 
children, or their house, or their 
backyard! Dreadful! dreadful! 
I'd rather—I’d rather be a 
companion myself than go!” 

Miss Green flushed but did 
not speak, either because habits 
of servility were too strong for 
her, or because she could not 
trust de Pourville blood to be 
sufficiently dignified in retort. 
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“J shall not play bridge to- 
night, Miss Green,” Mrs Jobson 
announced, waving aside the 
waiter who advanced with a 
pasket of fruit. “Will you 
inform Colonel and Mrs Sutton 
that I am feeling tired, and 
tell the chamber-maid to put 
my hot-water bottle in my 
ped in about an _ hour’s 
time.” 
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She rose and sailed majestic- 
ally from the room. Miss Fel- 
icity de Pourville Green mur- 
mured obediently, “ Yes, Mrs 
Jobson,” and only when she 
found herself sitting alone at 
the table remembered that she 
ought, in some undefined but 
slightly haughty way, to have 
reminded Mrs Jobson of their 
new relations. 


IV. 


Whenever Mrs Jobson was 
staying at the Hotel Majestic, 
Les Agaves, she and her com- 
panion took their breakfast 
together in her sitting-room. 
Miss Green, fully dressed and 
neatly immaculate, sat in a 
straight chair, poured out the 
coffee and passed the marma- 
lade, while Mrs Jobson, efful- 
gent in a dazzling kimono—she 
adored vivid colours—leaned 
back in an arm-chair, with 
a low table close to her 
side. 

The day after the bad news 
had been received they met as 
usual in this way. According 
to custom, Miss Green asked if 
Mrs Jobson had slept well, and 
though the latter replied 
shortly, ‘‘ Not at all!” there 
was nothing remarkable in this. 
Miss Green then made some 
observations about the weather, 
to which Mrs Jobson did not 
answer; but after her second 
cup she said— 

“Miss Green, kindly tell the 
manager I wish to see him. I 
will expect him here at ten 
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o'clock. Please be here your- 
self, too.” 

Mrs Jobson had a poor 
opinion of Miss Green, not as 
a companion but because she 
was a companion. Neverthe- 
less she felt she needed her 
support in the now painfully 
necessary interview with the 
manager. It was, of course, 
terribly humiliating to have to 
tell him that she could not 
pay her bill until she had 
either sold some jewelry or 
received remittances from Eng- 
land (she could not imagine 
who was to send them, but 
thought this sounded well), 
and Miss Green’s acquiescent 
presence would give her courage. 
She also felt that a lady at- 
tended by her companion re- 
ceiving the manager in her 
private sitting-room was in a 
stronger position than the same 
lady unattended, or perhaps 
even going down to the man- 
ager’s office. 

She was surprised when Miss 
Green, instead of immediately 
leaving the room to take the 

H2 











message, only rose, rang the 
bell and came back to her seat. 
A waiter appeared at once and 
began collecting the breakfast 
things, but Miss Green called 
him to attention and said 
authoritatively— 

“ Kindly inform M. Scaglio 
that Mrs Jobson wishes to see 
him here at ten o’clock.” 

She then turned to Mrs 
Jobson and remarked amiably— 

“ That will be all right, Mrs 
Jobson. He is sure to be 
punctual, so I will leave you 
now to finish dressing. I will 
come back by ten o’clock and 
be very glad to help you in any 
way I can.” 

She went out, leaving Mrs 
Jobson speechless and almost 
too dazed to wonder what 
new skies were falling around 
her. 

M. Scaglio proved sympa- 
thetic and helpful. He was 
pleasantly aware that the jewels 
in his safe, even without those 
which Mrs Jobson retained in 
her room, were worth a con- 
siderable sum, and his bill was 
in no danger. Jt was near the 
end of the season, and it would 
have been difficult to find an- 
other tenant for Mrs Jobson’s 
suite, and therefore, when she 
said she must move to a cheaper 
hotel, he begged her to stay, 
allowing him in consideration 
of her long patronage to offer 
her a large reduction of his 
regular charges. He also said 
he could give her very useful 
information about the disposal 
of her jewelry, should she 
really find herself obliged to 
part with it. He trusted the 
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need would not arise, but ip 
any case he assured Madame 
that he was ready to be of 
every assistance in his power, 
With a respectful bow to her 
and a polite one to Miss Green, 
he withdrew. 

Mrs Jobson now achieved 
her first real economy, She 
would not hire a car. This 
meant that she could not 
superintend negotiations for 
selling her jewels. Although 
there were frequent and com- 
fortable coaches to all places 
on the coast she shrank from 
the hurried mounting and dis- 
mounting, the crowding with 
other people and the necessity 
of fitting her arrangements to 
a time-table. She was a large 
woman who moved slowly and 
hated to be hustled. So, al- 
though she did not quite like 
relegating so much authority 
to Miss Green, she told her to 
start inquiries alone, as she 
herself would have a great 
many important letters to 
write. 

For the next few days Mrs 
Jobson wrote and _ re-wrote 
letters, and Miss Green, her 
wings now flapping strongly, 
went from place to place, 
interviewing men with Aryan 
names and Semitic noses. It 
was several days later that the 
concierge handed her a letter 
addressed in typescript to Miss 
Felicity de Pourville Green, 
and bearing a French stamp. 
She knew no one in France and 
was a little puzzled, but, when 
she read it, was completely 
bewildered. It was a request 


from the British Consul at 
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Nice to inform him if she were 
the only surviving daughter of 
the late George Francis Green 
of The Shrubbery, Surbiton. 
If so, he had an important com- 
munication to make to her and 
would be glad of a personal 
visit, but if this were not 
convenient to her he would 


write. 

She did not tell Mrs Jobson 
of this mysterious letter, but 
next morning found it necessary 
to leave by an early train for 
Nice, in order, she said, to see 
a large firm of jewellers there. 
She returned towards evening 
and entered Mrs Jobson’s room 
in an almost unceremonious 
manner, 

“Well, Miss Green,’ Mrs 
Jobson said, looking up from 
the letter she was writing, 
“you have been away a long 
time. I hope you have a good 
ofier for my opal and diamond 
chain ? ” 

“No,” answered Miss Green, 
in a strangely incisive manner, 
“Tm sorry I have nothing very 
satisfactory to report about 
your jewelry, but I have some 
excellent news of my own to 
give you.” 

Mrs Jobson looked at her 
scornfully. 

“Of yours, Miss Green? I 
sent you to Nice on my business ! 
I consider——” 

Never before had Miss Green 
interrupted the lady, but this 
time she did so, and with 
remarkably scant ceremony. 

“I have not neglected your 
business, Mrs Jobson, but I was 
able at the same time to go to 
the British Consulate at Nice, 
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and the Consul gave me some 
exceedingly good news.” 

She paused, but Mrs Jobson 
only looked at her inimicably 
and did not ask what it was, so 
she went on— 

“‘ My father’s second cousin, 
Mr Edward Fosdick, has left 
me half his money.” 

Mrs Jobson stared at her 
incredulously and said— 

“What do you mean? The 
suicide ? ” 

“What has that to do with 
it?” exclaimed Miss Green. 

“You may find it has, my 
dear Miss Green,” Mrs Jobson 
retorted. “‘ Nearly all suicides 
are insane, only they call it 
temporary just not to bury 
them at the cross-roads. His 
will can be disputed.” 

“And by whom?” Miss 
Green triumphantly replied. 
“Tt appears that my brother 
and I are his only surviving 
relations, and except a few 
legacies he has left everything 
to us. Who is going to dispute 
such a reasonable will ? ” 

Mrs Jobson, probably for 
the first time in the ten years 
of their companionship, had 
nothing whatever to say, and 
Miss Green went on— 

“Mr Roberts, the Consul, 
tells me that Mr Fosdick— 
Cousin Edward, I should say— 
was @ much richer man than 
anyone supposed; and that he 
is authorised by the executor 
to advance me any reasonable 
sum I may require. It appears 
that Mr Fos—my cousin made 
this will about two months ago, 
soon after his wife’s death. He 
had told his executor that he 











intended to get into touch with 
us, but he has lately been so 
much occupied by business 
that he had not done it.” 

Mrs Jobson listened silently. 
The two selves which are in all 
of us struggled for mastery ; 
for a few moments the baser 
almost triumphed and words 
of envy and malice trembled on 
her tongue; then, almost as 
surprisingly to herself as to the 
other woman, it yielded and 
instead she said— 

“Well, Miss Green, I hope 
this is true; if it is you are 
very fortunate.” 

It was almost the first time 
that she had spoken kind words 
to her companion, and Miss 
Green, who was braced for 
attack, was at first silent 
with surprise, but at last she 
said— 

“Thank you, Mrs Jobson, 
that is very kind of you.” 

Neither Mrs Jobson nor Miss 
Green had any idea that this 
exchange of friendly words 
was of the slightest importance. 
Yet, if Mrs Jobson had spoken 
the envious and _ sarcastic 
speech which was already half- 
formulated and Miss Green had 
retorted with the haughtiness 
which was rapidly developing 
in her it is probable that the 
future of both would have been 
different. Whether the dif- 


With breakfast next morn- 
ing Mrs Jobson began to feel 
the pinch of poverty. Not that 
the breakfast itself was dif- 
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ference would have been for 
better or for worse, who shall 
say ? 

That evening at dinner Miss 
Green, whose alert and cheer- 
ful air caught the attention of 
everybody and made the yo 
people at the next table declare 
that she must have downed 
tools, remarked to Mr 
J obson— 

“I am going to see M, 
Scaglio and arrange for my 
bill to be separated from yours, 
I hope this may be of some 
assistance to you.” 

Mrs Jobson could find noth- 
ing to say but “Thank you, 
Miss Green,” for her feelings 
were very mixed. She cer 
tainly was glad to think that 
with only her own expenses 
(which that day had been 
reduced by her relinquishing the 
sitting-room) her bill would be, 
at least comparatively, a small 
one, but at the same time she 
did not quite like the idea of 
Miss Green having an inde- 
pendent account. She was 
still less pleased when she 
found that her former com- 
panion had moved from the 
small north room opposite 
her own into a large one with 
a loggia on another floor. 
Worst of all, Miss Green had 
also engaged a private sitting- 
room. 


ferent from the former excellent 
if scanty breakfasts served by 
the Hotel Majestic ; it was no 
less excellent and no more 
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scanty. But instead of being 
taken to her sitting-room and 
carefully arranged there by 
Miss Green, so that she had 
only to sail in, sink into an 
easy-chair and find a cup of 
hot coffee at her elbow, it now 
appeared in her bedroom on a 
tray which was apparently 
sprouting from a waiter’s left 
ear. The man stood stolidly 
waiting to know where he was 
to put it, for the furniture was 
littered with clothes. She 
looked helplessly around, then 
began cramming garments into 
drawers or throwing them on 
to the unmade bed. The 
dangling sleeves of her purple- 
and- gold kimono caught on 
knobs, and her fur-edged mules 
slipped and clattered, but some- 
how she made room for the 
tray. As soon as the waiter 
had gone she found she had no 
marmalade and remembered it 
was one of Miss Green’s duties 
to buy it, as it was not included 
in the Continental breakfast. 
She could find it nowhere, and 
decided it must have dis- 
appeared when her possessions 
were moved from the sitting- 
room. She supposed the hotel 
could produce some, but she 
was afraid that, if she rang, the 
waiter might not understand 
English, so she went without. 
Her chilled and uninteresting 
meal ended, she looked round 
the room in disgust. The 
tumbled bed, the still unsorted 
possessions from next door, the 
wed breakfast tray, the gar- 
ments limply trailing over 
chairs, and the liberal sprinkling 
of face powder everywhere—it 
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all looked horrible. She rang 
for the waiter to take the tray, 
but no one came. Then she 
remembered that rows of break- 
fast trays can be seen in hotels 
on the floors outside bedroom 
doors. She was so little accus- 
tomed to doing anything for 
herself that she rang for the 
chamber-maid, and when she 
came pointed to the tray, 
saying loudly, “ Finished. 
Outside.” Like many others, 
she thought if you spoke 
English loud enough a for- 
eigner could understand it. 
The girl gave her a strange 
look, took the tray and dumped 
it outside with a clatter. 

Having accomplished 80 
much, Mrs Jobson thought she 
would try to make the room 
more habitable. The departed 
Armstrong and Miss Green had 
had the gift of reducing chaos 
to order almost without effort, 
but Mrs Jobson found that 
she seemed only to be moving 
disorder from one place to 
another. The appearance of 
the room improved, but the 
cupboards and drawers became 
chaotic. 

She finished dressing and 
went down to the lounge, which 
was almost deserted, and, with- 
out its evening charm of pink 
lights, looked surprisingly 
dreary. A small dog belonging 
to a lady reading a paper 
yapped continuously. Rain 
swished in gusts against the 
windows. She had brought a 
book, but found she had left 
her reading- glasses upstairs. 
She might have written another 
letter to her brother, or to the 
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bank manager, or to Mr Penge, 
but had not her fountain-pen 
and could not cope with hotel 
nibs ; she wondered if a game 
of patience would be very 
remarkable in the middle of 
the morning, and only when she 
had decided that she didn’t 
mind if it were, found that her 
cards were not in her bag. She 
had always sent Miss Green up 
and down for innumerable for- 
gotten trifles, on the plea that 
as there was a lift this was not 
giving trouble, but when there 
was no Miss Green to send she 
decided it was not worth while ; 
it would soon be lunch-time. 
So she turned over the pages of 
illustrated papers which mock- 
ingly showed her pictures of 
Riviera sunshine. 

When the luncheon gong 
clanged she was the first in the 
dining-room. As she looked 
around at the stretches of 
white tables she suddenly won- 
dered if Miss Green, with her 
own bill, her south room and 
her private boudoir, would also 
have a separate dining-table. 
Her heart sank at the idea: it 
would cause a terrible amount 
of talk. Colonel and Mrs Sutton 
would remark it at once, and 
if they did not say much to her 
would certainly think and talk 
the more; Miss Villiers, an 
elderly lady with asharp tongue, 
and Mrs Mesham, an old woman 
with a stupid one, would gossip 
endlessly. In addition to this, 
she disliked solitary meals, for 
food should, she thought, al- 
ways be discussed in more 
senses than one. It was, there- 
fore, with considerable relief 





[Aug, 
that she saw her late companion 
coming towards her. But was 
this really Miss Green? If she 
had not known her clothes go 
well she would almost haye 
doubted it. It was the same 
hat that she had lately hinteg 
(if a statement of wishes can be 
called a hint) should be re. 
placed, but it was now set 
jauntily at fashion’s latest 
angle; the same light-coloured 
frock, but the wearer’s neat 
little figure was not hidden by 
the straight coat which Mrs 
Jobson always insisted was 
necessary ; the same face, it is 
true, but tinged with art that 
defied detection in her cheeks 
and only slightly betrayed it in 
her lips. She carried a large 
bunch of brilliant coloured 
anemones in a sheath of trans- 
parent paper and several small 
parcels suggesting expensive 
trifles. 

Miss Green came forward 
with assured steps, smiling 
graciously at the waiter who 
held the door for her and at 
another who darted to pull a 
chair from her way. Then she 
halted for a few minutes at the 
table where the Oarter family 
sat, and Mrs Jobson could see 
smiles of pleasure on their faces. 
Worse than that, foolish young 
Neville Carter was gazing at 
her with obvious male admir- 
ation in his boyish face. 

She left them and joined her 
late employer. 

** Good morning, Mrs Jobson. 
Tiresome, this rain, isn’t it? 
I’m afraid I’m a bit late” 
(there was not the smallest 
trace of apology in her voice), 
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“put I was caught in the rain. 
I waited some time in a 
patisserie, and then took a 
t xi.” 

The casual way in which Miss 
Green mentioned taking a taxi 
to avoid a few minutes’ walk in 
the rain made Mrs Jobson 
realise, more than tilted hat 
and tinted lips, that a subtle 
change had taken place in the 
lady seated opposite her. 

“Mook a taxi!’ she echoed, 
and then murmured in a dazed 
way, “that—that was very 
nice.” 

“Oh no! a bore!” Miss 
Green declared. ‘“‘ There’s such 
a pretty footpath back. But 
Ill walk this evening. I’ve 
asked Mr and Mrs Carter and 
the young people to tea at the 
Patisserie Anglaise. I should 
be so pleased if you would come 
too.” 

But this was more than Mrs 
Jobson could yet bear. 

“Thank you, Miss Green, I 
am very tired, and I think I 
shall not go beyond the garden 
today. Besides, I am expect- 
ing letters this afternoon, 
which I must answer at once.” 

“ Ah, of course,”’ Miss Green 
answered carelessly. ‘ Well, 
another time perhaps. By the 
way, I have had a letter from 
my brother today. Of course, 
he is overjoyed; he has a 
large family.” 

“ Being a clergyman, that is 
to be expected,” Mrs Jobson 
replied, with a faint return of 
vigour. 

“Oh, that old cliché, my 
dear Mrs Jobson!” exclaimed 
Miss Green; but the remark 
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lost savour, for Mrs Jobson was 
vague about clichés. 

During the rest of the meal 
there was trivial conversation 
on food and weather, but Mrs 
Jobson felt that at least ap- 
pearances had been saved. She 
had so long been a prominent 
figure in the hotel that she felt 
it would have been unbearable 
if Miss Green had asserted her 
independence in so clamorous 
a fashion as to sit at another 
table. So she answered her 
pleasant, colourless remarks 
with others as neutral. It was 
only as the meal ended that 
Miss Green alluded to their 
changed relations and to Mrs 
Jobson’s business. 

“T think I shall stay here 
for a few weeks, Mrs Jobson. 
It is very comfortable, and I 
should like to see something of 
the country round.” 

“We have already driven to 
most places,” Mrs Jobson re- 
minded her. 

“Well, yes, but that was a 
little different, wasn’t it? I 
was going to say, that while 
we are here together we might 
as well continue to share this 
table, don’t youthink? Unless, 
of course, you prefer to eat 
alone ? ” 

Mrs Jobson, with huge relief, 
declared she would enjoy Miss 
Green’s company, and that 
lady continued— 

** About your jewels. I have 
now been to all the principal 
dealers recommended by M. 
Scaglio. When you hear from 
your bank I shall be glad to 
give you any further help you 
may need. I suppose you will 








then decide what to do and 
how much to sell—if it should 
be really necessary ? ” 

“TI have little hope of any- 
thing else,”’ sighed Mrs Jobson, 
who had already received letters 
confirming her worst fears about 
the defaulting solicitor. ‘ Of 
course, if Mr Penge hadn’t been 
bald I would never have trusted 
him.” 

“ What had his baldness to 
do with it ? ’’ asked Miss Green 
tolerantly, as she gathered to- 
gether her own parcels, instead 
of, as hitherto, those of Mrs 
Jobson. 

“TI should have remembered 
that his hair was red and not 
forgotten what my mother al- 
ways said,—never trust a man 
with red hair. He only had a 
little fringe of grey at the back, 
but when once Mr Jobson told 
me that it had been carroty 
red I ought to have been 
warned.” 

“TIT shouldn’t blame your- 
self,” Miss Green remarked 
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aloud ; and to herself, ag ghe 
went off, she said, “‘ Poor old 
thing, I must be patient with 
her, because the red-headed 
man’s roguery has brought me 


good luck’’; which was ag 
kindly thought touching Mrs 
Jobson, if a little callous to- 
wards Mr Edward Fosdick. 
The strange thing, however, 
was that with it Mrs Jobson 
became, in Miss Green’s eyes, 
of a different generation to 
herself. The half-dozen years 
that lay between them suddenly 
became more than a dozen. 
The phenomenon acted simul- 
taneously in Mrs Jobson, who 
unexpectedly found herself an 
old lady, and as she watched 
her late companion threading 
her way easily through the 
tables, she saw no longer the 
useful but insignificant middle- 
aged woman who had been at 
her beck and call for ten years, 
but a smart and rather fast 
young lady whom callow youths 
ogled. 


VI, 


Miss Green’s post - dated 
youth and Mrs Jobson’s prem- 
ature age were confirmed in 
the days that followed. It was 
clearly proved that Mr C. W. 
Penge’s admirably complete 
disappearance had long been 
arranged, while the unfortunate 
Mr Fosdick had put a pistol to 
his head in a momentary access 
of morbid self-reproach. The 
condition of their affairs sug- 
gested the reverse. The 
accountants to whom Mr 


Penge’s office was handed over 
were hardly less dazed than his 
clients and creditors, while Mr 
Fosdick’s executor had only 
the merest formalities to fulfil. 

These facts soon became 
known to the ladies at Les 
Agaves. Miss Green, being one 
of two heirs, knew just how 
comfortable her income was 
likely to be. Mrs Jobson, one 
of many creditors and com- 
fortably out of reach, received 
scrappy and contradictory re- 
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ports, with which her hopes 


rose and fell. They fell, how- 
ever, much more than they 
rose. Miss Green grew in self- 
reliance as Mrs Jobson became 
frightened and timorous. 

Added to her justifiable fears 
for the future, Mrs Jobson was 
obsessed by an absurd dread of 
losing prestige in the hotel. 
She was convinced that visitors 
and staff considered her a 
person of great importance, 
and would despise her if they 
knew that she had lost her 
money. She felt sure that 
M. Scaglio, a model manager, 
would not talk, and vaguely 
felt that de Pourville blood 
would keep Miss Green from 
gossip. But the concierge! the 
chamber-maids! the waiters! 
the office staff! There was no 
disguising the fact that she 
had given up her sitting- 
room, did not order wine nor 
hire cars, and was econo- 
mising altogether more than 
fashion required. With an 
indefinable wish to be concili- 
atory she became unnaturally 
amiable, scattered pleasant 
words instead of tips, and 
refrained from sarcastic com- 
ments at the bridge table. 
The staff, accustomed to her 
arrogant ways, despised her 
for her affability, while the 
visitors only wished that her 
play would improve with her 
temper. 

Poor Mrs Jobson’s efforts of 
expression and repression were 
wasted: the news of Miss 
Green’s good-fortune quite 


eclipsed any interest in the 
other lady’s ill-luck. There is 
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nothing romantic in loss of 
money, but it is not every 
day that you can see a com- 
panion transformed into an 
heiress. 

Miss Green, congratulated by 
everybody, found she could 
afford to be friendly, occasion- 
ally patronising, to her late 
employer. She enjoyed the 
attention which the knowledge 
of her good-fortune aroused, 
and even Mrs Jobson’s rather 
deprecating friendliness flat- 
tered her. She took her for 
drives, sold a diamond brooch 
for her, and often had tea with 
her, though she did not wash 
the cups. 

After a few weeks, during 
which Mrs Jobson was living 
on the proceeds of her brooch 
and writing imploring letters, 
the Riviera season began its 
annual break-up. Hotel buses 
went down to the station laden 
and came up from it empty ; 
there was a noise of carpet- 
beating in the air. At the 
Hotel Majestic the staff as well 
as the visitors were gradually 
disappearing, when one day 
Miss Green said— 

“IT am thinking of starting 
for England next Thursday, 
Mrs Jobson. I shall have a car 
to Cannes and pick up the 
rapide there. If you like to 
arrange to travel the same day 
I shall be very glad to take you 
and your luggage with me to 
Oannes.”’ 

“That is very kind of you, 
Miss Green,’’ Mrs Jobson re- 
plied, genuinely grateful and 
also with an ostrich-like idea 
that if she and Miss Green left 
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together perhaps some people 
in the hotel might still think 
that nothing was changed. 

“I, of course, am going first 
class sleeper,’ went on Miss 
Green, ‘‘ but I believe there are 
now second class coaches on 
the rapide. I will inquire, if 
you like.”’ 

“TIT could go third,’ mur- 
mured Mrs Jobson, who now 
dreaded parting with money 
and remembered that no one 
in Les Agaves would know 
what class she travelled. 

“I don’t think there are 
thirds on the rapide, but we 
can find out,’’ Miss Green re- 
plied amiably. 







Sudden wealth did not bring 
Miss Green, as it would to 
many, the novelty of unex- 
pected comfort. She was used 
to taxis rather than buses, to 
stalls rather than pits, and to 
the best hotels and restaurants. 
Perhaps this was why London 
soon lost the glamour it had 
had from the angle of Les 
Agaves. She had no relations 
and few friends there. Her 
vague dream of pleasantly im- 
portunate nephews and nieces 
vanished, like most dreams, 
with the first touch of reality. 
Her brother’s rectory was be- 
yond the range of cheap day 
tickets, his family scattered. 
The novelty of independence 
dwindled into dulness. It was 


little use to be able to express 
an opinion if there was no one 
to hear it. 


Vil. 


So they went to England, 
and though Mrs Jobson was 
taken aback to find Mrs 
Sutton’s maid in her second 
class coach while Colonel and 
Mrs Sutton had first class 
sleepers, she consoled herself 
by thinking that her magni. 
ficent furs and obviously 
expensive luggage counter. 
balanced the cheapness of her 
ticket. 

Arrived in London, the ladies 
parted. Mrs Jobson went north 
on a visit (as she was careful 
to explain) to her brother, 
while a good Kensington hotel 
registered the name of Migs de 
Pourville Green. 





After a few weeks she went 
down to Somerset, where her 
brother and sister-in-law gave 
her an affectionate if absent- 
minded welcome: more could 
not have been expected on the 
eve of the Flower Show. She 
had seen very little of them for 
ten years and was horrified to 
find them terribly provincial 
and the rectory the acme of 
discomfort. She considered 
Dick’s interest in scouts and 
village gardens, like Mary’s in 
guides and women’s institutes, 
exaggerated ; she had forgotten 
that electric light is still a 
luxury in many English country 
parishes. She suggested to her 
brother that he could afford to 
put it into the rectory. 

“TI am giving the church a 
chime of bells as a thank- 
offering,’ he replied. 
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“For Cousin Edward’s 
suicide ? ”’ 

“No,” he said solemnly, “ for 
the just distribution of his pro- 
perty, Felicity. Oh, and new 
hassocks.”’ 

“But you could afford the 
electric light as well, Dick.” 

“What was good enough 
for my predecessor is good 
enough for me,” the rector 
answered with becoming hu- 
mility, and his sister knew it 
was waste of breath to say 
more. 

Felicity was taken to end- 
less and never-ending cricket 
matches and to amazingly dull 
tennis and tea-parties; she 
helped Mary to pick and bottle 
fruit, and to carry out elabo- 
rate domestic economies which 
were no longer in the least 
necessary. 

Once she suggested that some 
faded curtains were not worth 
turning; it would be better 
to buy new ones. Mary re- 
proachfully said that poor 
Cousin Edward’s substance had 
not been vouchsafed to them 
to be recklessly squandered. 
Felicity longed to say that 
a few yards of chintz hardly 
amounted to riotous living. 

A month of country interests, 
festivities and companionship 
drove her back to London, 
which she enjoyed for a time 
merely because it was not the 
country. She quite gave up 
her half-formed plan of taking 
@ house. If she were near her 
brother she would be drawn 
into the deadly circle of his 
friends, and if elsewhere she 
might live and die without 


speaking to a soul. That, she 
now saw, was England. 

When London again palled 
Miss Felicity de Pourville Green 
took stock of herself. What 
was wrong? She had longed 
for liberty, and now that she 
had it could not enjoy it. Life 
in England was as dull as the 
skies and landscape. Of course, 
people would say (as they 
always say of anyone but 
themselves) that she ought to 
have ‘something to do.’ But 
she had ‘done something’ all her 
life, and meant to avoid it for 
the future, or at all events for 
the present. She looked out 
of the window on to a sea of 
dripping umbrellas, and thought 
of Les Agaves: the lovely hill 
country, the red rocks, the 
brilliant Mediterranean, the 
spiky aloes, the fluffy olives. 
If it had not been for that 
horrible old woman life abroad 
had been very pleasant. By a 
trick of memory she just then 
recalled a moment when she 
had expected Mrs Jobson to be 
horrible and had been surprised 
to find her kind. It was when 
she had heard about Cousin 
Edward’s money. The old 
thing had begun to be nasty, 
and had then changed her mind 
and spoken quite pleasantly 
and even congratulated her. 
Probably she was not a bad 
sort, but too much money had 
spoiled her, and, of course, it 
was easy to see she was not 
anybody. In a different posi- 
tion she might be all right. 
At this point a strange idea 
came to Miss Green, and with 
the decision which money had 
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given her she at once acted on 
it, and next afternoon was in 
Liverpool. When she gave the 
taxi-driver the address he 
grumbled disapprovingly, but 
as the lady apparently meant 
what she said he started. The 
street was even worse than she 
had expected. There were no 
bow windows, and not enough 
space between the ugly, flat 
fronts of the houses and the 
railings for gardens, but plenty 
for cats ; children played games 
on the pavement; there was 
an old clothes shop where 
down-trodden shoes and out- 
of-date evening frocks were 
huddled together in a dusty 
window, and a greengrocer’s 
shop with hardly any green- 
grocery; an ice barrow was 
doing a good trade. 

She was about to stop the 
driver at No. 53 when she 
suddenly thought, ‘No, it 
would be too cruel. Till 
write.” 

She told him to take her to 
a good hotel near the station, 
and he, wondering at the whims 
of a woman who drove out to a 
slum district only to drive 
back again, took her to the 
Royal York. 

Next day Mrs Jobson arrived 
for lunch. She was hardly as 
resplendent as usual, for, 
though she still wore her mag- 
nificent clothes, she looked as 
though she had put them on 
without a looking-glass; her 
hair was straggling and her 
powder patchy. She was so 
unimpressive that the gold- 
laced man at the door, who 
usually accompanied visitors 
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himself, sent the lift-boy to 
show her to the lounge. 

Miss de Pourville Green re- 
ceived her guest very graciously, 
gave her an excellent lunch, and 
only with coffee led up to the 
reason which had brought her 
to Liverpool. 

“T find England rather dull, 
Mrs Jobson, and I am thinking 
of going abroad again—Mont- 
reux, perhaps, first and then 
Italy.” 

“Ah, how I envy you!” 
cried Mrs Jobson; and added 


sentimentally, ‘“‘ Dear, dear 
Switzerland ! Dear, dear 
Italy !”’ 


Miss de Pourville Green had 
no use for sentiment, and said 
sarcastically— 

“Switzerland and Italy are 
indeed dear just now, Mrs 
Jobson, but, as you know, 
Mr Fosdick’s money has made 
things easy for me. I am 
fond of travelling, but I do 
not care to be alone. I have 
no one at present able to go 
with me, and I thought—that 
is, I wondered if you would 
care to go.” 

“How kind of you, Miss 
Green, but I think you hardly 
realise how changed my affairs 
are! That dreadful Mr Penge, 
@ monster he was, has left me 
nothing at all. My brother 
has at last sold my furs and 
jewels, but I have only a very 
few pounds a year.” 

She began to cry, and Miss 
Green was torn between com- 
passion and irritation. 

“Now stop crying, Mrs Job- 
son,’ she said firmly, “and 
listen to me. Of course, I 
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know you can’t afford to travel 
with me, especially as I intend 
to do it comfortably. But I 
remember you once said you 
would rather be a companion 
than stay in your brother’s 
house. Well, I am asking you 
if you would like to be my 
companion? No’’—she held 
up an imperious hand as Mrs 
Jobson was about to speak— 
“wait till I explain. You are 
not capable of doing for me 
as much as I did for you. 
You cannot speak French and 
are not a good needle-woman. 
I, on the other hand, would 
require little from you except 
your company in the evenings 
and at meals. Therefore I 
should not give you the salary 
I received. Perhaps half. I, 
of course, would pay every- 
thing, including washing, baths 
and tips.” 

Miss Green’s motives in mak- 
ing this offer were mixed. All 
her life she had been obliged 
to weigh the cost of every- 
thing, to make one penny do 
the work of two, and to feel 
it a matter of pride as well as 
of necessity never to pay a 
good price for an inferior article. 
It would have gone against 
the grain to give the salary of 


an efficient companion (‘ fluent 
French, good needle-woman ’) 
to poor old Mrs Jobson, who 
had no qualifications at all; 
in the second place, she un- 
doubtedly enjoyed putting Mrs 
Jobson in a position of in- 
feriority and even of acquiring 
merit while doing so; and her 
last and best motive was an 
almost unconscious wish to 
repay handsomely the unex- 
pectedly kind words once un- 
expectedly received. The offer 
might be humiliating, but it 
was fair. None knew better 
than Miss Green the abundance 
of companions ready to travel 
abroad for little or no pay. 
She concluded her speech by 
saying, as she lit a cigarette: 
“Take a little time to con- 
sider, Mrs Jobson. I am here 
till tomorrow morning. Let 
me know by the first post, 
and if you decide to come 
I will give you your instruc- 
tions.” 

Mrs Jobson took no time. 
She was not sensitive, and it 
was with eagerness and entirely 
without malice that she said— 

“ Oh, thank you, Miss Green ; 
certainly I will come. I would 
do anything to get away from 
my sister-in-law.” 


vil. 


They went to Montreux and 
Florence, to Rome, Sicily and 
San Remo, to the Austrian 
Tyrol and for a Mediterranean 
cruise. They saw Venice and 
Corsica, Spain and Algiers. 
Miss de Pourville—the ‘ Green ’ 


had been at first carelessly and 
then legally dropped — liked 
each place for a time and then 
detested it. Mrs Jobson packed 
and unpacked the tea-basket, 
found innumerable places where 
to buy brioches, and even 
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learned a few words of several 
foreign languages. 

During the next few years 
time worked very differently 
on the two women. Miss de 
Pourville dressed quietly but 
with great distinction, and 
looked, if not younger, at least 
no older. Mrs Jobson’s opulent 
clothes had given place to 
others of which the best that 
could be said was that, being 
black, they were inconspicuous. 
They were cheap and always 
wrong, too thin in cold weather 
and too thick in hot, so that 
their wearer looked either 
pinched or perspiring. Her 
corsets were among her econo- 
mies, and for a woman of her 
figure that was a pity; she 
always wore the harassed look 
of one who had lost something, 
which she generally had. No 
one would have been surprised 
to hear that she was twenty 
years older than her employer. 

After much restless wan- 
dering they came again to Les 
Agaves. M. Scaglio, urbane as 
ever, stood on the steps of the 
Hotel Majestic to welcome 
them. He told Miss de Pour- 
ville that he had reserved the 
same suite as before, suddenly 
remembered that it had then 
been Mrs Jobson’s and that 
things were a little different 
now. He deftly changed the 
conversation and led the way 
indoors with Miss de Pourville, 
Mrs Jobson following with a 
collection of bags, and a rug 
trailing after her. 

In the hall Miss de Pourville 
met an acquaintance whom 
she greeted with enthusiasm, 


for she had only known her 
during a week’s Stay at 
Taormina. They exchanged 
raptures effusively and sank 
into basket-chairs. Mrs Job. 
son, whose presence had been 
acknowledged with a careless 
nod, stood by in an indeter. 
minate way. 

“It’s quite delightful to see 
you again, Mrs Williamson,” 
declared Miss de Pourville, 
thankful that she had remem- 
bered her name; “and if you 
are really leaving tomorrow, 
you simply must dine with me 
tonight, and we can have a 
good talk.”’ 

“I’m heart-broken, Miss de 
Pourville,’’ Mrs Williamson de- 
clared with amiable emphasis, 
“but I am dining out tonight. 
How devastating ! ”’ 

“Too bad! How gay you 
are! Then you must come and 
have tea with me now, as soon 
as it can be prepared in my 
sitting-room. We've only come 
from Bordighera, no distance, 
so I’m not tired. We can sit 
here and talk while the luggage 
goes up and Mrs Jobson gets 
tea. Tea for three, then, Mrs 
Jobson, please. You can get 
it ready in half an hour, can’t 
you?” 

Mrs Jobson murmured, “ Oh 
yes, Miss de Pourville,” and 
started for the lift, but Miss de 
Pourville called her back. 

‘Do look, Mrs Jobson, you’ve 
dropped my scarf, and you'll 
very soon drop my cushion if 
you’re not careful. Don’t for- 
get to ring for milk at once.” 
Her voice was fretful. 

Mrs Jobson picked up the 
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scarf, readjusted the things she 
was carrying and entered the 
lift, the page-boy collecting the 
rug and handing it to her as he 
shut the door. 

Miss de Pourville sighed in a 
long-suffering way. “I get 
too exasperated with her some- 
times. She's so_ terribly 
untidy.” 

“ Poor old thing, rather past 
her work, isn’t she? Didn’t 
you tell me she had been your 
nurse ? ”’ 

“Oh no, not exactly, but I 
—we have been together now 
for thirteen years. I could 
hardly turn her adrift.’’ 

“You are most unselfish, 
dear Miss de Pourville, but you 
really must think of yourself 
sometimes.” 

Miss de Pourville enjoyed 
this flattery, the more because 
she now recalled the fact that 
Mrs Williamson had been a 
Miss Redmaine—one of the 
Sussex Redmaines ; her sister 
had married Lord Freddy Par- 
brook—but she deprecated the 
remark and let it be understood 
that if she had much to put 
up with, it is one of the pen- 
alties of good blood to be 
saddled with old retainers. It 
was not the first time that 
Miss de Pourville had felt her 
Own position enhanced by the 
suggestion of her companion’s 
long and faithful service. 
Clumsy and untidy as Mrs 
Jobson was, she had her uses, 
and this was not the least of 
them. It probably explained 
why Miss de Pourville had not 
long ago ruthlessly severed 
their connection. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs Jobson was 
preparing tea. She had been 
humble to Miss de Pourville, 
but she resented, as she had 
often before resented, her em- 
ployer’s contemptuous treat- 
ment. As she unpacked the 
spirit-stove and set out the 
cups she wondered if she would 
make a protest. If she did, 
Miss de Pourville would very 
likely dismiss her with one of 
her lightning decisions. She 
would exchange her for some- 
one who could speak French 
and did not drop things. What 
would happen then? She was 
getting no younger. Some- 
times she felt quite old. How 
could she earn her living? Her 
brother was dead and she was 
now not even sure of a home in 
Liverpool, although her sister- 
in-law also was very high- 
principled. Liverpool! She 
shuddered as she thought of 
the time she had spent there, 
sharing not only a room but 
a bed with a sixteen-year-old 
niece. She looked around her, 
and knew that though this 
might be one of the cheapest 
rooms in the Hotel Majestic 
it was luxurious compared with 
her corner in a Liverpool back- 
street. She also thought of 
Rose Hogg’s impossible cook- 
ing, of which her brother had 
proudly boasted, and then of 
the well-prepared and beauti- 
fully served dinner which would 
shortly be set before her... . 

The kettle gave its ear- 
piercing whistle, and, upsetting 
the milk in her haste, she 
hurried to pour the water on 
the leaves. 
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GREAT FUN IN THE RETROSPECT. 


BY COLONEL GEORGE A. STRUTT. 


It has been an almost in- 
variable experience with me 
wherever I wander in search 
of sport, to meet someone who 
will say: “‘ Oh, I’m afraid you 
won’t do much good here; it 
is the wrong time of year and 
no one has seen (whatever rare 
beast one happens to be after) 
for umpteen years. Now the 
place You want to go to is 
such-and-such.”’ 

Thus it was in 1923 when I 
went to Korea in search of a 
Manchurian tiger. Snow, which 
is an essential to track them in, 
was totally absent; further- 
more it appeared that no 
European had killed one for 
fourteen years, nor, so the chief 
of Japanese police told me, had 
one been reported for mar- 
auding any of the villages. 

“ But at this time of year,” 
said someone, ‘“‘ you can get 
great sport in some mountains 
quite close to Pekin after Ovis 
Ammon and Siberian Wapiti.” 

So to Pekin. 

There inquiries elicited the 
facts that Ovis Ammon jubata, 
Wapiti and Siberian Roe could 
certainly be shot (if one were 
lucky enough), and that the 
said mountains were nowhere 
near Pekin but a good two 
hundred miles or more north- 
west ! 

“Oh no,” said my infor- 
mant, “there’s no trouble at 
all. You take the train to 


Kalgan, and then another to 
Siwyuam, and after that they'll 
probably let you get on to some 
sort of a constructional line 
which goes west and takes 
you right up to the foot of the 
mountains. All you'll want is 
a@ passport into Manchuria and 
Mongolia and a hoochow (a 
permit to take in a rifle), as 
Chein sun Ling’s very particular 
about that, and there you are,” 

All this sounded as easy as 
shelling the proverbial pea. 

To obtain passports for Dick 
Cooper and myself was com- 
paratively simple, and we were 
in possession of them in some- 
thing under ten days; but 
when it came to the hoochows it 
was another matter. 

Secretly, and probably 
wrongly, I rather doubted 
the sincerity of our Legation 
to help us. If they were insin- 
cere no one could blame them, 
for China, and _ especially 
Northern China, was in a very 
disturbed state. In every 
province there seemed to be 
a general with an army of his 
own, waging war with every- 
one else. Marshal Chein sun 
Ling, the great Manchurian 
War Lord, was organising and 
mobilising a formidable army 
there and in Inner Mongolia. 
He was known to have in his 
employment several retired 
English officers. Dick and |, 
perhaps rather injudiciously, 
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said what fun it would be to 


go and join him. I say in- 
judiciously, because we were 
informed that if that was our 
intention certain authorities 
would see we did not get far. 
Certainly from that time no one 
appeared very interested in our 
hoochows. 

Eventually we got an intro- 
duction to the Chinese Minister 
of Customs, Admiral Tsi Ting 
Kan, a perfect and very charm- 
ing gentleman, who, over tiny 
cups of green tea, told us that 
the wretched hoochows would 
have to go from the British 
Legation to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, thence to the 
Minister of War, who presum- 
ably would have to pass them 
on to Chein sun Ling, and then 
all the way back again by the 
same channels. He hinted that 
though Chein sun Ling was not 
very keen at that particular 
moment to have strangers mess- 
ing about in his country on a 
pretext of hunting sheep, yet 
something might be done. 

A precious three weeks 
went by without anything 
happening. We had decided to 
shake the dust of China—and 
Lord knows, what with frost 
and wind, there was enough of 
it—from off our feet, when, 
the very next morning, our 
hoochows arrived (rather gaudy 
things with large coloured flags 
emblazoned on the top). 

The thing might just be done 
—withluck. We had no stores, 
no clothing fit for the bitter cold 
which we were told we might 
expect, no camp outfit, no 
servants, 
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We ’phoned Mrs Roy An- 
drews, wife of the leader of 
the third American Asiatic 
expedition, who introduced us 
to Mr Grainger, their fossil 
expert. Mr Grainger was kind- 
ness itself; he gave us the run 
of their stores and fitted us out 
with the necessary camp equip- 
ment within an hour. Within 
two hours it was at our hotel. 

A friend told us of a servant, 
Wong by name. Wong appar- 
ently had served many masters 
and was like the curate’s egg: 
excellent in most things, he 
was prone to fighting with the 
other servants, and to some 
tune at that. He sounded just 
our man. As by the wave of a 
wand Wong appeared, a big, 
powerful, young fellow who 
looked a fighter. Furthermore 
he did not seem the least per- 
turbed at the prospect of setting 
off that same night more or less 
into the blue. He agreed never 
to use his fists unless we told 
him to, and, if we did, to give 
us of his best. I must say 
that he adhered rigidly to his 
promise, though at times one 
could see his fingers fairly itch- 
ing to be at it. 

A cook of sorts was the next 
necessity. Within an hour 
Wong had produced a treasure 
(though scarcely what one could 
call a cook) in the shape of a 
delightful little boy, who was 
introduced to us as Chang. He, 
too, was prepared to go any- 
where and to do anything. 
By 5 P.M. we had bought stores, 
and by 7 were packed and 
ready to catch the train which 
left for Kalgan at 9. 
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Just as we were leaving the 
hotel someone, I am thankful 
to say, suggested the advisa- 
bility of getting our names 
written on visiting cards in 
Chinese, as, he said, these were 
of far more value in Mongolia 
than any passport or hoochow. 
He proved to be absolutely 
right. 

One of the hotel clerks obliged 
us, and Cooper’s name emerged 
in two hieroglyphics represent- 
ing “Coo—-PER.” Mine was a 
far more difficult problem and 
the result much more im- 
posing. The nearest that any 
Mongol eventually got to my 
name was ‘ Ses—tay—ah—-you-— 
tut-tut.” Some name! And 
length appeared to carry both 
weight and importance. 

On the way to the station, 
a man and a donkey laden with 
huge bundles got in our way. 
Our driver, emitting earsplit- 
ting yells, jammed on his brakes, 
jumped out, hit the man a real 
good ’un (quite uncalled for), 
kicked the donkey, sprang back 
into the car and carried on—all 
in one motion, so to speak. 

We just caught the train. 
It was what one might consider 
5th class, very crowded, very 
dirty, and very cold. In the 
passage there was a large coal 
fire, for the convenience of 
travellers desirous of cooking, 
but so constructed that no 
heat could possibly enter the 
carriage. 

Wong at once showed the 
stuff he was made of; for, after 
beating everyone out of the 
way until he had made room 
for us, he produced from 


nowhere a third of a bottle 
of whisky, very much diluted, 
a broken glass and three bottles 
of soda. 

Next day, 1st December, 
found us rattling along through 
flat, frozen plains flanked by low 
hills, which, towards afternoon, 
became steeper and rougher, 
making our thoughts turn from 
our discomfort to sheep. But 
our spirits were again damped 
on entering another huge plain 
preparatory to arriving at Shi 
yuam chen (Siwyuam). Beyond 
Siwyuam and its huge encir- 
cling wall could be seen the 
mountains we were making for, 

During the day relays of 
quite efficient-looking Chinese 
soldiers boarded the train at 
every station. Each relay de- 
manded, to see our passports 
and compared them with the 
names on our visiting cards. 
The trouble was that they all 
wanted to keep the cards, and, 
as we only had a dozen or 80, it 
looked as if we should soon be 
left without what was obviously 
the chief essential if we were 
to reach anywhere. Wong, 
however, seemed to regain most 
of them for, I take it, a small 
consideration. 

We were turned out two miles 
from the city at a Chinese inn 
which was really fairly comfort- 
able after the train. At all 
events we had a large if bare 
room, plenty of quilts and, most 
important of all, a stove. We 
wished to go into the city to 
buy fur gloves, a looking-glass 
and flea powder, all of which 
we had overlooked in our hurry; 
but this was vetoed by the pro 
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prietor as being dangerous. We 
could do without the looking- 
glass, and at a pinch without 
the gloves, but decidedly not 
without the powder. Never- 
theless, there it was, or, rather, 
was not. 

There followed a day of 
extreme discomfort, which be- 
gan with a wait of two hours 
at the station, if one can call 
it such, in the bitter cold of 
the early morning, to secure 
places. The railway was a 
single line affair and very 
roughly laid. We gathered 
that it was newly constructed 
by Chein sun Ling to link up 
Siwyuam with Inner Mongolia 
to the west. The train con- 
sisted of a shunting engine 
and a couple of bare vans with 
a few benches. 

Our carriage contained over 
sixty assorted, and most evil- 
smelling, specimens of human- 
ity, including a good scatter- 
ing of troops under a very 
truculent individual, who evi- 
dently had his knife into us 
from the start: Chinese, Tartars 
and Mongols, among the latter 
several ladies of rank with feet 
80 distorted by bandaging in 
childhood that they were now 
no more than four inches in 
length, the heel to all appear- 
ance having changed places 
with the ankle joint. The 
soldiers naturally occupied the 
best places, and as the men- 
folk were clothed in thick 
quilted trousers and coats, with 
sheepskins on top, and, in the 
ase of the Mongols, wore huge 
fur caps and ear-flaps sticking 
out a foot on each side, there 
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was little room for us. We 
were lucky to secure sufficient 
floor space on which to dump 
our roll of blankets as a seat. 

There was no air. Thestench 
was appalling. Progress was a 
series of jolts and bumps and 
clashings of couplings, some- 
what drowned by the unholy din 
created by our fellow passengers, 
most of whom seemed to be quar- 
relling with all within earshot. 

The Manchu officer, usually 
accompanied by several of his 
men, would spring to his feet, 
and, forcing everyone aside, 
lurch down the truck demand- 
ing to see our passports and 
visiting cards for the umpteenth 
time. Not one word could we 
understand, of course, but his 
face and actions needed no 
interpretation. He was evi- 
dently distinctly cross about 
something. 

Periodically we came to a 
dead stop at a ‘station.’ Any- 
one so desirous descended and 
made what use of it he wished. 
At each ‘station’ a platoon 
of soldiers was drawn up, who 
were inspected and harangued 
by our O.C. train. They all 
appeared to be quite well dis- 
ciplined and very well equipped. 
Everyone entering or leaving 
the train was examined. Evi- 
dently some sort of trouble 
was in the air, and we began 
to wonder about the success 
of our trip and to think of the 
comforts of Pekin and the 
Club. 

Our doubts were not dis- 
sipated when Wong explained 
to us that there was a band of 

three hundred brigands in the 





mountains close by, who were 
hoping to cut the line and 
secure a train-load of loot and 
captives to hold to ransom or, 
presumably, ‘do in’ if not 
worth ransoming. 

All day we followed the 
northern edge of a limitless 
plain stretching farther than 
the eye could see to the south. 
On our right or north we skirted 
the foot of a fine, wild range 
of bare craggy mountains, the 
rampart to the southern edge 
of the Gobi Desert. 

These mountains looked ideal 
sheep ground, but Wong, after 
inquiries, vetoed our suggestion 
of getting out and using one 
of the villages which lay at 
their foot as a base camp, 
explaining that for days past 
the villagers had been without 
fuel as, owing to the brigands, 
they had been unable to go 
into the mountains to cut wood. 
This seemed pretty hopeless, 
so we continued to trundle 
along, having been taught that 
all roads lead to Rome, and 
in the late afternoon passed 
the north bend of the Hwang 
Ho River, frozen over and 
piled high with great blocks 
of ice. 

To our dismay the moun- 
tains began to peter out, and, 
as evening drew on, turned to 
foothills and then to plain. 
Evidently we had overshot 
our objective, a village called 
Saratsichien. Wong had for- 
gotten the name and taken 
whatever tickets were offered 
him. 

As dusk set in, the train 
stopped with a jerk and we 
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were told to get out. We haa 
reached the end of the line, 

Two miles away, across the 
sand and dust, a large town 
could be seen surrounded by a 
high wall with only one opening 
in it. Through this, enveloped 
in a dense cloud of dust, was 
crowding a mass of dirty 
humanity, camels, dromedaries, 
soldiers and Mongol cavalry 
mounted on their diminutive, 
but enormously strong, ponies, 

The prospect was not in- 
viting and the one thought, 
“Why did we leave our happy 
homes?” was in both our 
minds; however, delay was 
out of the question as the gates 
were about to be closed for 
the night. Staggering under 
the weight of the whole of 
our worldly goods we joined the 
hustling mob. 

Dust lay six inches deep, 
and in the city it was almost 
impossible to see. As we jostled 
through the gates with our 
picturesque neighbours I was 
forcibly reminded of the entry 
of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves into their cave. Really 
the streets of Baitochan, for 
that was the name of the town, 
might just as well have been a 
cave; for not only were they 
80 narrow that the dromedaries 
had to go in single file, but the 
walls on both sides were pierced 
by no windows and only occa- 
sionally by a door. 

Even Wong and Chang were 
beginning to get a bit out of 
their depth, as they were almost 
as strange to the language a8 we 
were. I personally could not 
help thinking how easy it 
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would be for anyune to slip 
one of his nasty-looking knives 
into my back without a soul 
peing the wiser. 

Eventually we stopped before 
q forbidding -looking door, in 
which a grille was opened in 
response to our knocks, dis- 
dosing an equally forbidding 
face. 

Its owner, after a long in- 
spection, undid a conglomera- 
tion of bolts, locks and bars, 
and we entered the ‘ hotel.’ 

It was dark by now and 
bitterly cold, but a moon 
showed us that we were in a 
roomy courtyard surrounded 
by low buildings. Into one of 
these we were conducted, pre- 
ceded by a lady in a lovely 
saffron silk dress and with a 
rather bedizened face, who was 
escorted by two very tough- 
looking henchmen. She was, 
we were informed, a Mongol 
lady of very high rank—a 
princess, in fact! It looked 
as if romance were coming our 
way, and already we felt our- 
selves in the land and days of 
Genghis Khan. 

After a meal of sorts we had 
in the landlord, who was a 
much better fellow than he 
looked and who, fortunately, 
could speak Chinese. We gath- 
ered that we had overshot our 
mark by thirty miles; that 
we must take the hateful train 
again and get out at Kunzeban 
and proceed on foot to Shar 
ar chien, not to Saratsichien 
(pronounced Sharlichen), and 
he drew us a perfectly useless 
map which looked more like a 
spider’s web than anything 
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else. There had been an ex- 
cusable confusion of names, 
and, as a matter of fact, we 
never did succeed in finding 
either the one or the other. 

Our room was about ten feet 
by eight with one tiny window, 
and all but a strip of about 
two feet wide was taken up by 
a raised brick platform which 
did duty for a bed. I cannot 
remember the name they give 
it, but I know that long before 
the night was over I had called 
this particular one every name 
I could lay tongue to. 

Beneath these platforms runs 
a flue from a fire at the back 
of the building, and this is 
kept going all night. In theory 
it is an excellent idea if, and 
it can be a very large IF, it is 
properly attended to. 

We spread our blankets, and 
in spite of the hardness the 
warmth was delightful—at first. 
We were pretty tired and the 
hardness mattered not at all. 

Then our bed, began to warm 
us, and to some tune, for we 
got more and more restless. 
It was getting like an oven, so 
shouting for the ‘boy’ (a 
decrepit old rascal) we made 
violent signs meant to demon- 
strate heat, at the same time 
pointing to the ‘bed.’ Ap- 
parently he understood, for 
presently, from the back and 
almost under the ‘ bed ’ itself, 
we heard violent scrapings and 
shovellings. Rather pleased 
at the success of our sign 
language we again settled 
down, though ‘settled’ is 
hardly the word, for the bed 
seemed not one whit cooler ; 
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in fact, to me, it seemed to 
be getting hotter. 

And hotter and hotter it pip 
get, till one could not bear one’s 
hand on the brickwork. We 
realised all too late that our 
signs could be interpreted either 
way and that that old devil 
had stoked up the fire instead 
of letting it down, and, more- 
over, that it was situated 
directly beneath us. 

We tried the floor, but the 
passage proved too narrow, 
and even turned sideways 
one’s back would have been 
roasted. 

By now the princess was 
awake—very wide awake too— 
for we heard a plaintive mur- 
mur, which soon rose to a 
shrill crescendo, through the 
thin partition that separated 
us. This woke her two hench- 
men (if such they really were), 
who started to slate her for 
her noise ; first one, then the 
other, then both together, cul- 
minating in a grand finale 
when the whole trio commenced 
to howl at one another like 
dogs baying the moon. Rest 
was impossible, much less sleep, 
and, in a fury, I beat upon the 
wall with a boot. Growls 
from the men, and squeaks 
from the lady, then silence— 
but not for long. 

The heat of the oven pre- 
vented one from staying in any 
position for longer than a 
minute, and the hotter it got 
the more peevish the lady 
became. The more she whined, 
the more the men bellowed at 
her. The more they bellowed, 
the more I beat the wall. 





[Aug, 
As dawn broke the fire dieg 
down, and with it the general 


pandemonium. The morpij 
was bitterly cold and my Spirits 
correspondingly low ; but they 
rose perceptibly when I emerged 
into the yard to see a hated 
figure in a saffron silk dregs 
seated on a horizontal pole 
placed above a trench, fully 
exposed to the icy blasts. 

At 7 A.M. we literally shook 
the dust of Baitochan from off 
our feet and again caught the 
train, which was more crowded 
than betore, for everyone was 
carrying bedding as well as 
other belongings. 

We arrived at Kunzeban 
having wasted twenty - four 
precious hours, and, after some 
scouting and a lot of haggling 
on Wong’s part, procured a cart, 
if you can call a box on wheels 
of solid wood about six feet 
high a cart. Thankfully piling 
our goods upon it we set out for 
a village that could be seen 
some distance away at the foot 
of the mountains. Progress 
was slow, for several times our 
diminutive horse stuck in the 
sand (or rather the cart did) or 
got on to ice where he could 
get no grip. 

By dint of much shoving we 
arrived, and our spirits for the 
first time were high—but not 
forlong; for out came the head- 
man to meet us, and behold! 
his face was exceeding long. 
He looked at us in curiosity, 
waved his arms towards Kun- 
zeban, nodded his head, which 
meant No instead of Yes, and 
explained (through Wong, of 
course) that, a few days before, 
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the bandits had descended on 
his village, seized six men and 
carried them off for ransom ; 
and, if he took us in, they would 
certainly come again for such a 
prize. 

As there was no other village 
within many miles, nothing re- 
mained but to retrace our 
steps to Kunzeban, which we 
reached the same afternoon. 

The inhabitants of a neigh- 
pouring farm were deeply in- 
terested in us and in our 
belongings; so much so that 
they not only invited us to 
stay there but the family 
cleared out of their best room 
to place it at our disposal. 

It appeared that they had 
never actually met Europeans 
before (that is to speak to), 
and every member of the family, 
and all their friends, collected 
and pawed us and our clothes. 
The cloth of the latter especially 
interested them. Everything, 
to them, was marvellous. Our 
camp beds provoked shouts of 
wonder, but most marvellous of 
all was our electric torch. 

This was evidently voted to 
be black magic, The game was 
for someone to seize it and 
flash it in the eyes of a pal, 
who would promptly squeal and 
dash away rubbing his, or her, 
face to wipe the light off. I 
began to have serious fears for 
the life of our one and only 
battery, for to have tried to 
explain its limitations would 
have deprived us of most of our 
prestige. 

Presently quiet was sufli- 
ciently restored for Wong to 
get a hearing and explain that 


what we really wanted was 
Sheep. Off dashed everyone, 
to reappear hauling along the 
local hunter. 

“Yes, there were sheep in 
the mountains,” he said, ‘‘ BUT 
we were a month too late, and 
they had all retired some thir- 
teen miles back into their 
depths. They would be very 
hard to get at as the mountains 
were very high and very steep 
—still it might be done, only 
there were the bandits.”” The 
headman chipped in with: ‘If 
no meet bandits get sheep; if 
meet bandits no come back.” 

Next day we went for a 
hunt on our own, but saw noth- 
ing of sheep, though it was 
ideal country for them. At 
short intervals we were puzzled 
to hear a deep rumbling like 
the prelude to an earthquake, 
which appeared to come from 
almost directly beneath us. 
Echoing and re-echoing from 
mountain to mountain, it gave 
a most uncanny sensation, as of 
bottled-up volcanoes all ready 
to blow up. After localising it 
we worked our way along the 
mountain face till we came 
to a chasm, several hundred 
feet in depth, both narrow 
and precipitous. From the 
depths of this rose the thunder- 
ous sounds, mingled with human 
voices magnified a thousand- 
fold. Creeping to the edge 
we peered over, and the thought 
that we had discovered the 
secret lair of the three hundred 
bandits flashed through both 
our minds. In the face of rock 
at the end of the chasm was 
the entrance to a huge cave 
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into which strings of men were 
entering, and emerging carrying 
heavy sacks on their shoulders, 
the contents of which they were 
dumping, with terrific uproar, 
into waiting carts. 

Treasure it should have been 
by rights and treasure it would 
have been elsewhere ; for what 
we saw through our glasses 
was coal—huge blocks of it, 
that only the natives of those 
parts could have carried. 
This was anthracite, and such 
as I have never seen. Subse- 
quently we burned it every 
night in our patent stove, made 
of dried mud and a biscuit box, 
and found that not only did it 
create no smoke but left no ash 
beyond a mere handful of white 
powder. 

That afternoon another vil- 
lage hunter arrived after an 
absence of a week. He reported 
that he had killed two sheep, 
and our flagging hopes revived. 
Then came the inevitable ‘ but.’ 
True, he had killed two sheep, 
BUT had stayed in a vil- 
lage near where he had been 
shooting, with the result that 
the bandits raided the village, 
captured two men, nearly got 
his gun and almost killed him. 
He had returned—quickly— 
with a gashed hand and minus 
his sheep. He opined that 
shooting always drew bandits, 
and that no village would 
harbour us ; 80, a8 we possessed 
no tents, and camping in the 
open was out of the question 
with a night temperature of 
round about zero, we reluc- 
tantly decided to abandon the 
Kalzan area and try from 





another village about. thirty 
miles farther east. 

Next day we caught that 
awful train once more, but 
this time it was filthier thay 
ever and the stench indeserib- 
able. I counted sixty-seven 
Tartars in our carriage, and 
sitting room there was none, 

For a long way the mountains 
which we passed looked ab. 
solutely unclimbable, but at 
last we saw a less forbidding 
part and thankfully left the 
train at a place called Suo-tao- 
chong (the mountain of falling 
stones). 

At the foot of very high 
rough mountains we found a 
good-looking village, and on 
entering it discovered the head- 
man in the act of drilling all 
the school children, male and 
female alike. On espying us 
he drew them smartly to atten- 
tion, and, after we had spoken 
to him and made our wants 
known, he handed them over to 
the senior boy, who numbered 
them off, formed fours and 
marched them away to dis- 
miss at their respective houses. 
Chein sun Ling appeared to be 
recruiting for a protracted war 
and to be looking well ahead ! 

Soon the whole of the village 
elders were gathered round us, 
fingering our olothes and éx- 
amining everything we carried. 
Very friendly they appeared to 
be, with the exception of one 
rather truculent-looking in- 
dividual, who seemed to grudge 
the headman his authority and 
to contradict whatever he said. 
I soon put him in his place, 
however; for just as he was 
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shouting his loudest and, I 
imagine, demanding that we 
should be refused the shelter 
of the village, I handed my 
field glasses to the headman 
wrong way round and told 
him to look at his rival. A 


yell of joy went up as he, for = 


the first time probably, saw 
him at his true worth—a dim- 
inutive marionette of a man. 
He beat his leg with his free 
fist, stamped his feet and 
howled with laughter and de- 
rision. I then handed the 
glasses to all the circle (except 
thenasty man), and it was most 
amusing to see the faces of his 
adherents aS he shrank to 
a pigmy through the magic 
tube. I then reversed them 
and after a rough focus made 
each one look at the headman, 
who, of course, was magnified 
eight-fold. Amazement and re- 
spect spread over every face, 
and after that there was not a 
murmur other than assent to 
whatever he said. 

The day was clearly ours 
when I finally gave the glasses 
to our friend and signed to 
him to look towards the moun- 
tain behind the village. I was 
not prepared for the wild yell 
he gave or for the harangue 
he poured out to the surround- 
ing circle. Evidently some- 
thing wonderful had happened 
and he was beholding some- 
thing for the first time in his 
life. The round top of a 
solitary pine tree could just 
be seen appearing over the 
crest-line of the summit, and 
to see this was judged by the 
Villagers the supreme test for 
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marvellous eyesight. Only two 
men amongst them could lay 
claim to having passed the 
test. The headman’s joy was 
now complete, for his normal 
eyesight was obviously not of 
the best; our stock as magi- 
cians and opticians rose a 
thousand per cent; we had 
only to ask for a room and the 
request was granted. An order 
was given to a reluctant-looking 
individual to clear out the best 
room in his farm and to con- 
duct us to it. 

This farm, the largest I had 
hitherto seen, boasted three 
fairly large rooms raised well 
above the ground with a sort 
of verandah running along their 
front. The dwelling-house and 
outbuildings were surrounded 
by a high mud wall. It was, 
however, well outside the vil- 
lage itself and practically iso- 
lated. I realised that the 
headman had decided to billet 
us here for the excellent reason 
that, in the event of bandits 
coming to collect us, the village 
would escape unscathed and 
only the farm would suffer. 
Very nice and thoughtful of 
him! Our unwilling host also 
could evidently put two and 
two together. Once clear 
of the village, he halted 
and made a last desperate 
appeal to Wong, who, to my 
surprise, seemed inclined to 
side with him. 

It appeared that the room 
he was ordered to give us was 
full of gods and spirits who 
might resent our intrusion. We 
explained that our magic would 
certainly prove superior to 
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theirs, and proceeded to throw 
out the said gods and spirits— 
a multitude of garden baskets. 

Our host had played his last 
eard, for, throwing up his 
hands in a gesture of resigna- 
tion, he resigned himself to 
his fate. But we were not 
left in peace for long. The 
village seemingly boasted 
several police and quite a 
collection of soldiers, each of 
whom visited us in turn de- 
manding to see our passports 
and visiting cards. Not one 
of them demanded our hoochows, 
for which we had wasted three 
weeks of weary waiting! 

While Wong and Chang were 
cleaning out our new quarters 
and building a stove therein, 
we went for a walk, dogged by 
a policeman who had evidently 
been told off to keep an eye on 
us. The mountain seemed to be 
composed entirely of blocks of 
either marble or alabaster, very 
beautiful but bad for foothold. 
Having scaled the shoulder 
we entered a perfectly magnifi- 
cent gorge with precipitous 
sides hundreds of feet in height. 
Up this we wandered, spell- 
bound by its grandeur, with 
obvious aversion on the part 
of our escort. Rounding a 
corner we ran into a wood- 
cutter, who almost dropped 
his load through fear and aston- 
ishment. [Friendly relations 
opened, and we were overjoyed 
to hear, after a deal of sign 
talk and drawing on a piece 
of paper, that he, with his 
very own eyes, had that self- 
same day seen two ‘dato 
yang’ (big sheep) not far from 


where we then were. Hurrying 
back we demanded guides op 
hunters for the following day, 
and, before we knew where 
we were, our room was full of 
them. 

The head hunter, a wizened 
little specimen, gave hopefal 
reports and seemed to know 
his job; for he immediately 
said that he would take three 
hunters but no coolies, as they 
would spoil the sport. §8o 
certain was he of success that, 
apart from their daily wage, 
he bargained to receive five 
‘big’ dollars (i.¢., the dollar 
in use before the revolution, 
of which, though it had taken 
place years before, they as 
yet knew nothing) for every 
ram killed, and three for every 
one missed. It really began 
to look as if we had at last 
drawn a winner; but we were 
never more mistaken in our 
lives. 

Although we had been told 
to be ready by 6 A.M. it was 
fully 7.30 before our hunters 
(save the mark!) put in an 
appearance. It was exceed- 
ingly cold when we started, 
but we were hot enough by 
the time they had led us up 
a deep and precipitous corrie 
until we had climbed some 
3500 feet, which we estimated 
put us about 6600 feet above 
sea-level. 

On the way two woodeutters 
joined us, and from that 
moment our day was ruined; 
for they all, hunters and wood- 
cutters, started to sing, and, 
when tired of singing, to shout 
at the top of their voices! 
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Scaring devils or bandits I 
suppose. ‘ 

What was very certain was 
that they must have scared 
away any ‘dato yang’ for 
miles round. 

They varied this by con- 
stantly sitting down to smoke 
their ridiculously small pipes ; 
small at least in capacity, for 
they only lasted two puffs ; 
and huge in bulk, for the stems 
were made from the shank 
pone of a sheep. During these 
halts they amused themselves 
examining everything we pos- 
sessed, @ process we were quite 
used to by now. 

Our watches tickled them 
to death; for not only had 
they never seen a watch before, 
but they were quite without any 
idea of time beyond that which 
it took them to smoke a pipe. 
If you wanted a man to wait 
anywhere for ten minutes, the 
only way to get it into his head 
was to sign to him to smoke 
three pipes, a thing he could 
always be relied on faithfully 
to accomplish. ~ 

Having scaled the last ridge 
we came upon a very wild 
valley extending for miles be- 
tween high, jagged and nearly 
welimbable mountains which 
we estimated to be about 9000 
feet. Dick and I were sent 
down a deep gully, accom- 
panied by two men, whilst 
the other four sat about on 
the top smoking their pipes. 

We scrambled and slid to 
the bottom; we were led over 
one knife-edged spur after 
another, alternately sweating 
or shivering according to 
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whether we happened to be in 
the sun or shade. Some sort 
of a drive was in progress, 
but our villains had reversed 
the usual procedure; they 
were using «ws as drivers 
whilst they themselves sat in 
comfort on the top waiting 
for an exceedingly unlikely 
shot ! 

We saw some fairly fresh 
tracks of sheep, and this was 
the more maddening as they had 
almost certainly been frightened 
away by the uproar of our 
‘hunters.’ Everywhere we met 
woodcutters returning to the 
village with meagre bundles of 
knotted sticks, and, in spite 
of our misfortunes, we could 
not help feeling sorry for the 
poor devils. Every night they 
had to climb these hateful 
mountains and go far afield, as 
wood was scarce. All their 
climbing and chopping, with 
hopelessly inadequate tools, had 
to be done in the hours of 
darkness, when the bandits 
would presumably be asleep. 

After a hurried lunch we 
expected to be taken to 
fresh ground, but not a bit 
of it. We were solemnly con- 
ducted home, though a wonder- 
ful panorama which met our 
view as we turned our faces 
to the south somewhat com- 
pensated for yet another wasted 
day. It was exactly like the 
view from an aeroplane; for 
from our pinnacle all was dead 
ground until the eye reached 
the limitless plain, which, in 
the rarefied air, seemed to 
stretch for a hundred miles or 
more, intersected here and there 
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by the bends of the frozen 
Hwang Ho River. 

We read the Riot Act to 
some tune, through the mouth 
of Wong, and stipulated that 
we should be accompanied by 
one man only; and that, 
moreover, we would go our 
separate ways, so that there 
would be no one for our solitary 
hunters to sing with or shout to. 

The following day I and my 
old man, who, dressed in layers 
of sheepskins, looked more like 
a polar bear than anything 
human, plodded off before 
dawn; and, after skirting the 
mountains for several miles, 
started to scramble up a long 
wild corrie—an eerie place with 
frozen waterfalls on each side. 
Even when the sun was up 
spying was impossible, as the 
whole corrie was in dense 
shadow. After scaling the head 
of the corrie we found Dick and 
his henchman awaiting us on 
the ridge, having made their 
way up a ravine parallel to ours. 

Just before meeting him, I 
put up three Siberian roe 
(porotze), but refrained from 
shooting for fear of disturbing 
sheep. They were much larger 
than the roe we know at 
home, being about the size 
of a Scottish hind; one of 
them carried a good head of 
about sixteen inches. Later 
in the day I could have had 
an easy chance at two others, 
one very good, but again did 
not fire; thus I threw away 
my only chances of a specimen 
which very few have in their 
collections. 


Having joined forces we 
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worked down a knife-edgeg 
ridge which separated two Mag. 
nificent gorges, and, though 
fresh sheep droppings raigeg 
our hopes, we saw nothing of 
their erstwhile owners. Sog 

was the knife-edge that it was 
often impossible to walk along 
the top, and at times one had 
either to scramble along a 
precipitous face or do a sort 
of tight-rope business with one 
foot in one chasm and the 
other in another. As the sides 
were made of crumbling shale 
it was not easy or safe going; 
nor was it a spot to be recom- 
mended to anyone with a bad 
head for heights, as, a thousand 
or more feet below, flocks of 
pigeons, white with black heads 
and black bars across their 
tails, were continually circling 
and wheeling in a dizzy manner, 

For some time I followed 
the fresh tracks of a big ram, 
but, of course, never saw him, 
though my old man appeared 
to derive great satisfaction 
during this period in that he 
was continually getting me into 
places which it was exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous to get 
out of. 

The following day was more 
or less a repetition of the pre- 
ceding one, except that my 
naughty old man, who had 
warned me to be ready by 
5 AM. did not himself 
materialise until 7.30. 

On this occasion we went 
farther afield, crossing a Te 
markable hill covered with 
flakes of stone the colour of 
jade. What it really was I 
have no idea, but thinking 
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that it must have some value 
I stooped and picked up a 
splinter. It felt extraordinarily 
heavy and I scraped it with my 
knife, to find, to my astonish- 
ment, that out of all the mil- 
lions of pieces lying about I 
had selected a beautifully made 
pronze lance head about three 
inches in length and probably 
a thousand or more years old. 
Its lovely greenish-blue patina 
was exactly the colour of the 
surrounding stones. 

The knife edges were sharper 
and steeper than before, and 
my aged henchman seemed 
correspondingly happier. No 
matter where we went, or at 
what hour, we found that 
we were invariably forestalled 
by the woodcutters ; we again 
found fresh tracks of the elusive 
‘dato yang’ in flight. 

We were now beginning to 
understand each other’s sign 
talk fairly fluently, if one can 
use that expression. I learned 
that the local gun could be 
used with a fifty-fifty chance 
of success up to forty yards, 
and that their method of pro- 
cedure when hunting sheep 
was to mob them until some 
unfortunate individual had been 
cornered on an isolated pin- 
nacle, whereupon he would be 
surounded. The enveloping 
movement would then be con- 
tinued until the range was 
reduced to a certainty. There 
would be no useless shooting, 
a powder (home made) and 
lead, or bits of iron for missiles, 
were exceedingly scarce. 

In the afternoon we decided 
to give our worthies a demon- 
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stration of the power of the 
modern rifle (for we had now 
abandoned all idea of ever 
getting sheep under these con- 
ditions). Though I considered 
I had done some pretty shooting 
at rocks for their edification, 
my performance seemed to 
evoke very little interest or 
enthusiasm. I thought this 
a bit hard both on myself and 
my faithful little Mannlicher ; 
but when Dick started to per- 
form with his -450 Winchester 
it was quite a different story. 
Whether he hit his mark or 
not, shouts and yells of admir- 
ation and wonder were raised 
every time he let the thing off. 

His rifle made many times 
more noise than mine, and, to 
the Chinese and Mongol, noise 
is literally more than half the 
battle. My little rifle would 
not have frightened a child! 
Moreover, it was smokeless. 
Hoping to gain some measure 
of approval I started to do a 
little long range shooting down 
on to the plain of frozen mud, 
thousands of feet below us, on 
which every strike of a bullet 
could be observed by the dust 
it threw up. Here again the 
Winchester got all the praise, 
for, apart from its noise, its 
bullet threw up ever so much 
more dust than mine. Giving 
up what was evidently a losing 
contest I let Dick carry on, 
for the strike of his bullet could 
be seen with the naked eye 
at fully over a mile, whereas 
that of mine could only be 
seen up to about three-quarters. 
It was obvious that hitting 
what one aimed at did not 
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matter in the least, so Dick, 
flattered, I suppose, by applause 
the like of which he had never 
experienced before, finished up 
the proceedings by cocking his 
rifle well up into the air and 
pumping off a few shots ‘ rapid ’ 
into the blue. 

We returned home, and I 
proceeded to have a shave (the 
first for days) before a gallery 
of several men who had scaled 
a ten-foot wall and were sitting 
on its top in order to get a better 
look into our room. Just as I 
was finishing, the door flung 
open with a crash, and a 
large and truculent young man 
hurtled in and flung himself 
at Dick’s feet, which he clasped 
in both hands. Out gushed a 
torrent of words, accompanied 
by much beating of his head 
upon the floor, and in rushed 
Wong and Chang to see what 
all the hubbub was about. 
Wong’s face grew long, and 
finally he made the awful 
pronouncement, ‘‘ Him mother 
dead. Him want belly her. 
Him want four dollars.” 

“By gosh, Dick,” I said, 
“you must have shot his 
mother with one of those long 
shots when she was working 
somewhere out on the plain.” 

“What damned rot,” said 
Dick. 

“Well,” said I, “if you go 
and shoot a poor old woman 
and then refuse to pay for her 
burial, or compensation, there 
will probably be hell to pay 
instead of four dollars.” 

I must say that by now poor 
Dick was not looking at all 
happy, nor was I feeling very 
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elated, especially as the stricken 
son, sensing ny sympathy, was 
now nodding his head till it 
looked like falling off, 

Reluctantly Dick’s hand went 
to his pocket and came out 
with two dollars in its palm, 
I say reluctantly, not because 
Dick would grudge anyone two 
dollars, but by offering them 
it appeared as if he were 
accepting responsibility. The 
man, wailing and protesting, 
refused this compensation, and 
by now the room was full of 
people who had swept little 
Chang away from his post 
as guard over the door. Wong 
took up the cudgels, and after 
an interminable talk announced, 
“Him take tree dollar, him 
mother live samee house.” 

Good God! We had killed 
our landlady ! 

The payment of the blood 
money made everyone, except 
ourselves, become smiling and 
friendly once again, whilst we 
gave ourselves the cold comfort 
that after all these people did 
not regard death in the same 
light as ourselves; and that the 
son was probably wishing he 
had many more mothers to get 
shot at the same price. 

As if we were being meted out 
some just punishment, that 
night proved one of torment. 
Our consciences were not too 
clear for one thing ; for another, 
our home-made stove nearly 
asphyxiated us with the fumes 
from the anthracite, there being 
no chimney or ventilation i 
the room whatsoever. The 
villagers, having got over their 
first rather superstitious awe 
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of us, had poked holes through 
all the paper windows, and to 
every hole was glued a black 
glistening eye. At first it was 
rather amusing pretending to 
throw things at the eyes, which 
would vanish for the moment 
only to reappear; later it be- 
came less so, a8 the feeling of 
being constantly watched with- 
out a moment’s cessation grad- 
ually got on the nerves until 
Then 
speculations as to whom the 
eyes belonged began to for- 
mulate in our minds, for at 
first we had concluded that 
they only belonged to children. 
After a time we noticed that 
the eyes were much too high up 
for anyone but a grown man. 
Was it the much talked of 
bandits at last, or were the 
relatives of the dead woman 
waiting for us to fall asleep 
and then wreak vengeance on 
us on the principle of an eye 
for an eye? We decided that 
in any case it would be safer 
if all lights were out; so out 
they went, leaving us in the 


dark with unpleasant thoughts 


for company. 

Soon after this dogs started 
to howl in the yard and to 
fight ; not two dogs, but many 
dogs, and big ones at that. 
That part of the programme 
carried on all night, and I 
had leisure to count at least 
four general engagements. I 
prayed that each and every 
one would be badly hurt, and 
was glad to notice, before 
we made our ‘getaway,’ that 
some of my prayers had been 
granted. 
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Daylight came at last and 
with it my old man, bringing 
with him the only gun of its 
kind I have ever seen or ever 
shall see. He made signs that 
we should go for the sheep, but 
by now I was thoroughly fed 
up with his sheep, the knife- 
edges, the precipices and the 
woodcutters, not forgetting 
himself, and declined. Dick 
was in full accord. 

But we mutually decided 
that we must prevail on the 
old villain to loose off his 
amazing firearm, to see not 
only how he worked the con- 
trivance but also what, if any- 
thing, he could hit with it. 

As this was being ex- 
plained, in came a man who, 
catching hold of my sleeve, 
proceeded to drag me into the 
room adjoining. It was very 
dark and foul and smelt hor- 
ribly, and I had visions of 
being taken to inspect our 
victim of the day before. It 
was too late to turn back, and 
I was vastly relieved to find 
a living and not a dead woman, 
though the latter was there 
all right without my knowing 
it. The former was holding a 
bundle, which appeared to con- 
tain a fairly fresh baby, to her 
breast as she rocked to and fro, 
moaning the while. On seeing 
me she pointed to her breasts, 
making signs of intense pain. 
Being no doctor I made a wild 
shot at puerperal fever, which 
was probably very wide of the 
mark; and, having nothing 
else to offer, presented her with 
two aspirins with as much 
display of mystery and magic 











as I could summon up. They 
seemed to think she was as 
good as cured, but my doubts 
were very grave; and my 
wish for her to live was very 
strong, for I felt that if she 
died also whilst we were there 
things would not look too well. 
Two deaths to our door might 
not be at all happy for us in 
that neighbourhood. 

All this time ‘he with the 
musket ’ was fidgeting to be 
off and to give us his demon- 
stration; so away we went, 
followed by a crowd anxious 
to see their loca] hero perform. 
His weapon, I think, merits 
some description, for I should 
certainly date it back before 
the time when gunpowder first 
became known in England. 
Its total length in a straight 
line was five feet six inches, 
and nearly the whole of this 
was barrel, for the stock was 
diminutive and almost at a 
right angle to it. Its bore was 
about equal to that of a sixteen. 
For hammer it had a long 
curved arm terminating in a 
two-pronged fork. This and 
the trigger seemed to be all 
of one piece, and both were 
quite innocent of any form of 
spring. I had expected to see 
a flintlock at least; but no. 
This weapon was created long 
before those days and was, 
in fact, a matchlock. The 
whole thing weighed about fif- 
teen pounds. 

The proud owner looked like 
a Christmas tree, for over his 
sheepskins he wore a big belt 
adorned with a large pouch in 
front. This, I found, con- 
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tained self-made slugs, about 
the size of buckshot, in q 
separate bag of their own, a 
case containing flint and steel 
(a diminutive bit of each), a 
priming needle and a bunch of 
tinder. On the belt were also 
slung two powder flasks (one 
of fine powder for priming and 
the other very coarse for the 
actual loading), a wooden box, 
sixteen inches in length, con- 
taining the matches, which were 
at least a foot long and ap- 
parently made of cedar wood; 
and last of all a huge knife, 
Across his shoulders was slung 
a stick nearly his own height 
with a metal spike at one end 
and an iron fork at the other. 
The whole outfit must have 
weighed about twenty pounds, 
say a sixth part of its owner's 
weight, and I felt he would 
have been infinitely better off 
with a bow and arrow. 

Just to see what would 
happen, we indicated a stone 
in a high wall and offered him 
a dollar if he hit it first shot 
from a forty yard mark. He 
first proceeded to take a long 
look at the target and then to 
gauge the distance with his 
eye. Having done this he 
removed the spiked stick from 
his shoulder and drove it into 
the ground at the requisite 
height. This completed, he 
proceeded with the loading part 
of the business. 

A rather indefinite amount of 
the coarse powder was first 
poured down the great tube’s 
spout, followed by odd seraps of 
paper, wool and old cloth; 
then six or eight buckshot, 
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none of which was anything 
like round, and on top of all 
another wad of assorted scraps. 
T ram the charge, owing to 
the great length of the gun and 
ramrod, which I have forgotten 
tomention as another accessory, 
poth exceeding the length of 
their owner, the former had 
to be kept almost horizontal. 
This being accomplished, the 
priming needle was produced 
from its box and the touch 
hole carefully picked clear. 
The lethal weapon was then 
laid on the ground and the 
next series of operations taken 
in hand. 

First one of the foot-long 
matches was produced and 
stuck upright in the ground ; 
then came a lengthy operation, 
the lighting of the tinder with 
a tiny bit of steel and a micro- 
scopical flint. Much blowing 
and puffing was entailed before 
the match could be induced to 
burn to his satisfaction. The 
match was left burning in the 
ground and the flint, d&c., 
carefully stowed away. The 
gun was again taken in hand 
and the pan filled with the 
finer sort of powder. The 
next step was to bend down and 
retrieve the burning match, 
at the same time keeping the 
now fully loaded weapon level 
lest the priming should fall 
off. The stick was approached, 
the muzzle placed in its fork, 
and the match, with the un- 
lighted end downwards, in that 
of the huge hammer. One or 
two trials were then made to 
ascertain the correct angle at 
which the match should be 
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adjusted so as to be sure of 
its impinging on the pan; 
this having been verified, the 
match was then reversed, and 
at last the whole contraption 
was ready for instant action. 
Meanwhile every action was 
being applauded by the crowd 
of onlookers, who broke into 
a howl of admiration as, 
after a prodigious aim, the 
famous hunter slowly depressed, 
the trigger. Slowly the match 
descended, but steadily, until 
it rested on the priming pan ; 
slowly the powder began to 
smoke. ‘“ A-h-h-h-h!” said 
everybody, followed by the 
dead silence of expectation. 
Just a8 a smouldering squib 
suddenly ignites and takes 
charge, so did this marvellous 
relic of the past. The noise 
was insignificant, but the den- 
sity of the smoke screen 
supreme, for nearly as much 
as went out of the muzzle 
came out of the touch hole 
and into the little man’s eyes. 
As he reeled backwards we all 
rushed helter-skelter to the 
target, and the result was 
certainly surprising, for al- 
though the target itself had 
escaped unscathed there was a 
perfect circle of shot - marks 
all round it. So well centred 
had his aim been that had a 
‘dato yang’ been standing 
broadside on, it would almost 
certainly have received one 
pellet in the tip of its nose 
and another in the tip of the 
tail and nothing more; that 
is, if it had been a good-sized 
sheep. That any gun could 
throw a pattern leaving out 
12 
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the whole of the centre was 
@ new one on me, though I 
have often felt, when shoot- 
ing at snipe and woodcock, 
that this must frequently be 
the case. 

I fired my Mannlicher (pure 
swank) at the stone and hit it 
in the middle more or less, 
but this evoked no applause 
whatsoever. It had made no 
smoke ! 

The prize money presented, 
we all trooped back to the farm 
in high fettle and good fellow- 
ship. 

The gun had taken just 
twenty minutes to load and 
discharge, and I pictured a 
committee of experts, when 
first firearms were introduced 
to England, reporting to the 
War Office of those days that, 
owing to the weight of extra 
equipment, inaccuracy and 
slowness of fire, &., they 
could never come into practical 
use or ever replace the long- 
bow. 

A rude shock awaited my 
return and the last straw 
(almost) was placed upon the 
camel’s back which had, so far, 
carried our expedition safely, 
if not successfully, towards its 
conclusion. On reaching our 
house I thought I would look 
in to see how my patient fared, 
and was agreeably relieved, 
and not a little surprised, 
when she made feeble signs to 
indicate that she felt better. 
Standing near her was the 
man whose mother we had 
slain; he evinced no enmity, 
but, on the contrary, rather 
beamed on me (if it were pos- 


sible for anyone so unpre- 
possessing to beam), pointin 
towards his wife’s throat, thep 
towards his own, and finally 
towards something in the 
corner. Turning, I saw through 
the gloom a great shapeless 
bundle which, as my eyes 
became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, gradually assumed an 
unpleasantly familiar form, 
Yes, ‘form ’ is the right word, 
for form it was, and, without 
any shadow of doubt, that of 
the defunct woman. I felt like 
a murderer confronted by the 
corpse of his victim till sud- 
denly, with a wave of relief, 
it broke upon me that sickness, 
and not a bullet, was the cause 
of her demise. This pleasing 
sensation was not of long 
duration, for I suddenly realised 
that nothing but a paper wall 
divided our own quarters from 
this room of sickness and death. 

Hurrying out I shouted for 
Wong; and his comfort was 
exceeding cold. ‘‘ Woman die, 
other woman die, plaps man 
die ; all tlee die. Dlinkee water 
no good; plaps all die.” The 
murder was out—Typhoid. 

That night (for there was no 
escape till morning) was NOT a 
happy one, our one consolation 
being that neither of us could 
recollect having been guilty of 
drinking water that had not 
been well boiled. Morning saw 
a hurried departure from 
Taoschao, for such, we had by 
now discovered, was the name 
of the village. 

Creeping out like thieves in 
the night we boarded the train 
with its usual crowd of Tartars 
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and officious soldiers. The 
former, big men with animal 
faces, painted leather hats, 
sheepskins dyed bright red, 
huge leather boots with toes 
upturned, occupied so much 
space that we found standing 
room only. What mattered 
that, for we had our noses 
towards the fleshpots of Pekin ! 

The trip had definitely not 
been a success, for everything 
that could go wrong had gone 
wrong; nevertheless it has 
always remained rich in mem- 
ories, and we at least had had 
many @ laugh at our own ex- 
pense! Little Chang had pro- 
duced edible food everywhere 
and from nowhere; Wong 
had dominated every situation 
without once getting involved 
in a fight, which might have 
led to very serious results, and 
we had not once been asked 
for our hoochows. 

It was poor consolation to 
say, “One can’t always be 
wrong,” for in this case we 
disproved it by giving a dinner- 
party to our kind friends in 
Pekin, to whom, should any 
read this tale of mishap, we 
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still feel and would express a 
deep sense of gratitude. 

It so happened that there 
was in Pekin a noted conjurer 
whose abracadabra was ‘“‘ wong- 
tong wong-tong evawong-tong,”’ 
and him we engaged for after 
dinner. It also chanced that a 
lady of the party was antici- 
pating a happy event. Wong- 
tong’s final trick was to turn a 
back somersault, to step aside 
and disclose, on the place where 
he had stood a second before, 
an enormous glass dish full 
to the very brim with water and 
containing at least thirty lusty 
goldfish. This sudden and ap- 
parently miraculous appearance 
was, to say the least of it, 
startling; but to no one was it 
so startling as to the lady in 
question. The evening had to 
be brought to an end by a 
somewhat hasty departure. 

Thus, up to the very last, 
our well-meant endeavours were 
to go agley, but not, I am glad 
to record, so much agley as we 
had feared; for on reaching 
Singapore we learned that the 
termination had, to one at 
least, been a happy one. 
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THE GRACIOUS LADY IN THE VALLEY. 


BY 0. WATKINS. 


THE Gracious Lady poured 
herself out a third cup of tea, 
and waved the pot inquiringly 
in my direction, but I had 
already reached the cherry 
stage. A large dish of ripe 
fruit stood at my elbow, and 
by dint of throwing two out 
of every three stones over the 
parapet, I managed to keep 
the pile on my plate to 
reasonable proportions. 

We were having tea on the 
terrace. Below, the broad Inn 
valley shimmered in the heat 
haze, but up here on the 
battlements there was a breeze, 
and in the shadow cast by 
the old Roman tower it was 
pleasantly cool. 

George appeared. ‘“‘ Seppel 
has come,”’ he announced. 

“ Oh, anything urgent ? ”’ 

“From The Valley,” said 
George. 

*“‘ Let him come up.” 

A young giant strode along 
the terrace. He wore the 
correct Tyrolese dress of black 
leather shorts, white linen shirt 
open at the neck and crossed 
by bright green braces, and a 
short heavy homespun jacket 
with horn buttons. The kit 
suited his spare figure and his 
finely chiselled features to 
perfection. 

He took off his hat and stood 
to attention. 

“The Deputy has sent me. 
Sunday, six o’clock, by the toll- 


house on the wooden bridge 
over the river.” Having de. 
livered his message, he stood at 
ease and added on his own 
behalf, ‘‘ You coming ? ” 

“Of course I am, Seppel, 
and I am very much obliged to 
you for coming all this way to 
remind me. Where are you 
sleeping tonight ? ”’ 

“ Here,” said Seppel simply. 

The Gracious Lady twinkled. 
“‘ That’s excellent. George will 
fix you up, and cook shall give 
you your supper and your 
morning coffee.”’ 

Seppel held out a horny hand 
to the Gracious Lady. “I 
thank you,” he replied, shaking 
vigorously. 

He strolled over to the edge 
of the battlements and looked 
straight up The Valley. Fora 
moment he stood outlined 
against his own snow-capped 
mountains; then he turned. 
“The weather will hold,” he 
remarked, and clattered away 
down the stone steps. 

“It sounds a 
rendezvous,” said I. 

The Gracious Lady smiled. 
“Once a year it comes, this 
invitation. Next Sunday I go 
to The Valley. The clubs for- 
gather, and it is their great 
day. We start off with High 
Mass, and after that the day 1 
ours. ‘There is dinner for all 


romantic 


the club members in the great 
barn near the village m2. 
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During the meal business is 
transacted. Each club in turn 
publishes its balance-sheet by 
the simple process of standing 
up and reading it out to every- 
pody, and then there is an 
agenda for general discussion, 
put up either by the different 
clubs, or by the Mayor or the 
Deputy. Mathew, our Deputy, 
will be in the chair. It needs a 
strong personality to hold the 
balance, I can tell you, for we 
become incredibly heated. . . .”’ 

“Ts Mathew the Deputy to 
the House of Assembly in 
Vienna ? ”’ 

“Yes, and has been these 
four or five years; but now I 
fear there is trouble brewing in 
which he is personally con- 
cerned, so it may be a stormy 
meeting. He is of the powerful 
North side of The Valley, but 
there is a strong and growing 
body of opinion on the South 
side that a man from the South 
should be sent up at the next 
elections. They say it is their 
tum now. Both sides are of 
identically the same shade of 
political opinion, being agri- 
culturists and landowners— it’s 
just a tribal feud—but feeling 
is running none the less high 
because of that. And it’s 
nomination day next Sunday.” 

She paused, looking down 
over the cornfields far below 
that lay shimmering in the sun, 
then turned to me again. “I 
am thinking that you might 
like to come along with me ? ” 
she suggested. 

“I shall be terribly in the 
way,” I demurred. 

“And it’s meself that is 
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asking you, for the pleasure it 
will be to me to have your 
company,” she smiled. 

Irresistible, of course. What 
was this other valley like, I 
wondered, with its opposite and 
opposing sides? Who was this 
Deputy with a background of 
such men who would walk for 
hours to deliver a message to 
the Gracious Lady in person— 
and with such grace ? 

“Tf you are sure that I shall 
not be horribly in the way, I 
should love it,’’ I assented. 

“We will meet then by the 
bridge ; it used to be half-past 
four for eight o’clock Mass, but 
now it is later. I strongly 
suspect because of the distance 
for me—they are very 
considerate. . . .”’ 

Six o’clock on a summer’s 
morning in Tyrol is not at all 
early, as I discovered on the 
following Sunday. Mine host 
roused me himself, and his wife 
was presiding as usual over 
huge jugs of hot coffee and 
milk in her kitchen domain 
when I came down. As I 
passed through the village 
people were streaming church- 
wards in their Sunday best for 
the six o’clock Mass, and on 
either side of the track that 
crossed the meadows to the old 
wooden bridge, cows were out 
at pasture in charge of very 
youthful cowherds. Through 
the still summer air church bells 
were ringing, steeple answer- 
ing steeple all down the valley, 
the mountains echoing and 
re-echoing the peals. 

The barouche passed me on 
the way back, empty. On the 
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box sat a youth, certainly not 
George, though there was an 
indefinable air of George about 
him. His face was Matilda’s. 
He raised his hat and waved it 
at me cheerily. Young George, 
I presumed. 

As I arrived at the bridge a 
light mist was rolling back 
from the river. Two figures 
were leaning against the wooden 
parapet. The Gracious Lady 
and George. They hailed me. 

“The top of the morning to 
you!” 

“Greet thee God !”’ 

We stood and chatted, for it 
wanted some minutes to the 
hour. 

** How is it that George is not 
driving you over today in the 
barouche ? ”’ I asked. 

** Oh, it’s a point of honour 
that they send the shay for me. 
It’s the only one in The Valley, 
for the roads weren’t built for 
driving, and it was once the 
property of the great-grand- 
father of the present innkeeper 
there, so it can give several 
decades even to the barouche.”’ 

The clip-clop of hooves 
sounded in our ears. A horse’s 
ears, the top of a driving whip 
and a hat were visible over 
some bushes that lined the lane. 

“Here they are,” said 
George. 

It turned out to be a one- 
horse shay, the sort you only 
see in Tyrol or Italy; for it is 
built for a possible pair of 
horses, the solitary one being 
harnessed to one side of the 
pole, which gives the outfit a 
very lopsided appearance. 

The driver pulled up with a 
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flourish, climbed off the box 
and held out his hand to the 
Gracious Lady. She shook it 
warmly. 

We disposed ourselves in 
the shay much as sardines 
might dispose themselves ip 
their tin, were they suddenly to 
come to life again. George 
climbed up beside the driver, 
wedging himself on to what 
remained of the box seat. The 
Gracious Lady and I shared the 
narrow bench behind. Off we 
went at a leisurely amble 
through hayfields and fields of 
standing corn. 

George and the driver, Lois, 
were soon immersed in gossip. 
From time to time one or other 
would look back and communi- 
cate some particular tit-bit to 
the Gracious Lady, to whom 
the strongest dialect and the 
most intricate allusions ap- 
parently presented no difficulty. 

We crossed the whole width 
of a great valley, one of the 
main arteries of Tyrol, and 
then continued, still more or 
less on the level, up a side 
valley, following the stream. 
Wide and shallow it flowed at 
first, deep and narrow it be- 
came as we followed it up; 
crystal clear with a blue ice- 
cold transparency it remained 
throughout its course. The 
road wound along up-stream 
until presently it was on the 
edge of a chasm, with the 
stream hurtling through rocky 
walls far below. 

We were now in the depths 
of a beech forest. George and 
I were walking. The gradient 
grew steeper and steeper. The 
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driver jumped off the box, 
threw the reins over to the 
Gracious Lady and went be- 
hind the shay to fix a patent 
device of his own, a sort of 
shoes-brake that would drop 
into position and stop the shay 
from slipping backwards if the 
horse stumbled. Then he lit 
his pipe and walked along 
beside the Gracious Lady. 

“ How’s the boy ? ”’ he asked. 

“The boy is very well, thank 
you. He has just been given 
the command of his regiment.” 

Lois took his pipe out of his 
mouth and looked at her, 
laughing. “And here am [I 
calling a colonel ‘the boy.’ It 
doesn’t seem so long that he was 
a little lad in new leather 
breeches, coming in here to 
shoot his first chamois. He 
will remain ‘ the boy ’ to me.” 

They fell silent. It was very 
hot. The gradient grew steeper 
and steeper, and presently the 
Gracious Lady got out and 
walked with us. Lois, dis- 
suading her, pointed out re- 
assuringly that she was 
certainly no heavier than the 
three sacks of flour that the 
same horse took in for the 
baker several times a month. 
She replied solemnly that she 
was not so sure of that, and 
continued walking. 

We climbed out of the beech 
forest, and through one of 
spruce and fir that had been 
heavily thinned. On every 
side were Alpen rosen, their 
deep pink flowers spreading a 
sheet of colour above us and 
below. 


Then came a clearing and a 
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house. Beyond the house there 
was a thin belt of trees, and 
beyond that again was a broad 
shelf of meadows and fields, 
with the village and the spire 
of the North side of The Valley 
situated in the centre. Op- 
posite, on the other equally 
steep side of The Valley, was 
another broad greensward shelf, 
another village and the green 
spire of the South. The Valley 
was divided by a deep ravine, 
an ice-blue stream and rivalry 
as deep as the dividing chasm. 

The house itself was built, 
the lower half of masonry, 
whitewashed, the upper storey 
of wood, weathered to a deep 
nut-brown by sun and snow. 
A balcony ran round the front 
and both sides of the house, 
and at the back a huge barn 
was built in one with the house. 
The wooden roof shingles were 
kept in place against the pres- 
sure of the winter snows by 
huge stones spaced evenly along 
the entire roof, in rows a yard 
or so apart. Running the 
length of the front balcony 
was a window-box of flowers. 
Scarlet geraniums, purple pe- 
tunias, carnations and rosemary 
made a splash of colour against 
the dark woodwork, the white- 
washed walls and the sombre 
pines behind the house. 

In the doorway was another 
splash of colour, the beautiful 
brocade apron of a woman’s 
Sunday dress. It looked green 
and silver in the sunlight. The 
wearer came forward to greet 
the Gracious Lady. 

“That's Mary Anna-of-the- 
good-advice,”’ said Leis to me. 
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“ What a delightful name !” 

George grinned sheepishly. 

“Friends of yours?” I 
asked. 

“My mother,”’ said he. 

Mary Anna - of - the - good- 
advice had clasped the Gracious 
Lady’s hand affectionately and 
invited us all in to coffee. 
Then she glanced critically at 
her son. 

“TI hope he is behaving 
himself,’’ she remarked. 

“* Better ask Matilda ; hadn’t 
she, George?” suggested the 
Gracious Lady. 

George turned a bright plum 
colour, busied himself helping 
Lois with the horse and shay, 
and ignored the question. 

There was a table in front of 
the house, and a bench in the 
shade of the beflowered balcony 
above and the wide eaves of 
the house, and here we sat and 
sipped our coffee. One by one 
we strolled over to wash our 
hands and faces in the stone 
basin into which water had 
been guided through a hollowed 
tree-trunk from a fall near-by. 
Mary Anna-of-the-good-advice 
fetched us a clean white towel 
of heavy homespun linen, and 
stood by keeping up a running 
commentary. 

“You are much too hot to 
wash,” she told the Gracious 
Lady, whose turn it happened 
to be. 

“What I want is a bath,” 
came the laughing reply. 
“ That last bit of the hill was 
hotter than I ever remember 
it.” 

The peasant woman’s face, 
that had been wreathed in 
smiles, now became wrinkled 
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in thought. Baths have not 
yet penetrated to the inne 
recesses of the Tyrolese mou. 
tains, and are still connected 
in the people’s minds with 
severe illness, doctors’ orders 
and so forth. 

“I hope you are not feel. 
ing ill?”’’ she inquired anx. 
iously. ‘‘I have some very fine 
home-brewed schnapps (brandy) 
here.” 

“Oh no; this is what I 
much prefer,’’ said the Gracious 
Lady, returning to her coffee. 

“I know,” cried Mary Ann 
suddenly, the true instinct of 
hospitality rising to meet her 
guest’s desire. ‘‘The pig 
trough. We killed our fat 
porker in it only last week, so 
it has been recently scrubbed. 
It is in the wash-house now, 
and should just fit.” 

“Pooh,” remarked George, 
turning up from the stables. 
“That great trough. Why, we 
could all three get into that 
with ease.” 

The Gracious Lady caught 
my eye and choked. They 
patted her on the back affec- 
tionately and offered condol- 
ences and brandy. 

She shook her head, and when 
she had recovered remarked 
that it was an excellent idea, 
but that she thought a bath 
might delay her unduly. 

Somewhere in the distance 
a band had started playing, 
and as we sat in the shade and 
waited, it came nearer and 
nearer. 

“‘They will be here in five 
minutes,” said George. 

The Gracious Lady rose, 


- shook hands warmly with Mary 
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Anna-of-the-good-advice, and 
then went on a few yards to 
where a crucifix stood apart 
from the house in a little 
clearing by itself. She stood 
there a little to the left of it 
and waited. George and Lois 
fell in casually behind her. 
Mary Anna and I remained on 
the bench, watching. 

The band swung round the 
corner and came into full view. 
In front was a beautiful uni- 
form, the light blue of the old 
Austrian army, and a plumed 
hat. Behind it came the ranks 
of the band, and behind them 
again the Veteran Club, all in 
the picturesque costume of The 
Valley that Seppel had worn at 
the castle two days before. 

The Gracious Lady took a 
few steps forward as the band 
marched up. The men marked 
time. 

“Halt! Front! Right 
dress’; the orders of the man 
in the plumed hat rang out 
sharp and clear. He saluted 
the Gracious Lady. 

“IT present to you eighty- 
seven veterans and thirty-two 
men of the band. One hundred 
and nineteen total.’ He stood 
rigidly to attention. So did the 
Gracious Lady. 

Then she walked with him 
slowly down the ranks, review- 
ing the men. Never an eyelid 
flickered, never a muscle 
twitched, no recognition flashed 
as she passed between the ranks 
of the men she knew so well. 

“ Like royalty,”’ I mused. 

Said Mary Anna-of-the-good- 
advice: “‘ We are monarchists 
at heart in Tyrol.” 

“TI am proud to see you here 
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to welcome me. Thank you for 
coming,” said the Gracious 
Lady at the end. 

The plumed hat saluted 
again, then shouted— 

“Form fours! Right! Quick 
march!’’ The band struck up a 
lively tune and led us back to 
the village. 

George was close behind the 
Gracious Lady. All day long 
he remained her shadow. Mary 
Anna, Lois and myself followed 
on. 
At the entrance to the village 
the Mayor and the Deputy 
were waiting to receive their 
guest, and the members of the 
Rifle Club were drawn up to 
be reviewed. Their leader, a 
magnificent figure in his Tyro- 
lese kit, with aquiline features 
and dark hair and eyes, towered 
above the Gracious Lady as he 
accompanied her along the 
ranks. 

“Who is he ? ’’ I asked. 

“ That’s Joachim, the leader 
of the South,” said Lois. 

The market-place was full 
of people in their Sunday best. 
The band played us up to 
the church. At the wrought- 
iron gates of the churchyard 
stood a priest. Slowly we 
filed in and through the west 
door. 

North and South had joined 
together for this service, so the 
church was packed: on the 
left side, women ; on the right, 
men, with one exception—the 
Gracious Lady. 

Right in front sat the Mayor 
and his satellites. In the second 
pew was the parliamentary 
Deputy. He, too, wore the 
costume of The Valley, but 











slung around him over his 
shoulder was the broad scarlet- 
and-white ribbon, embroidered 
in gold, that was the badge of 
office of the President of the 
Veterans’ Club. Stuck into 
his hat, at the fighting angle, 
was the blackcock’s feather of 
the Heimwehr ; at its base the 
large silver medal of the best 
rifle-shot in The Valley. This 
hat he held in his left hand all 
through the service. 

In the pew behind him, a 
little to his right, sat the 
Gracious Lady; on her left, 
the Chief Forester, in the grey- 
and-green uniform of the forest 
guard ; on her right, the oldest 
veteran. 

Immediately behind the 
Gracious Lady came the band. 
Four pews of them, eight 
abreast. Then six rows of 
veterans, medals on most of 
their jackets, and fighting 
blackcocks’ feathers in the rows 
of hats that rested along the 
book-rests of the pews. Behind 
the veterans the church was 
packed to the back with yeo- 
men farmers, the men of The 
Valley. 

On the other side were equally 
well-filled pews of women and 
girls. In the gallery above the 
west door sat the choir, men 
and women, girls and boys, in 
charge of the schoolmaster ; 
and Mary Anna-of-the-good- 
advice had steered me into a 
coigne of vantage at the end of 
the front row. 

The servers at the altar were 
two young giants in their Tyrol- 
ese costume. 

The organist played the vol- 
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untary; the grand old organ 
filled the church with music, 
The vestry door opened, and 
the curate came out followed 
by the priest, both in gorgeous 


vestments. They moved to 
the altar. The service had 
begun. 


The first verse of the first 
hymn the choir sang quite 
alone. On the second all the 
men joined in. On the third, 
the women. They sang alter. 
nate verses to the end. The 
Tyrolese have some of the best 
natural voices in the world, 
and the singing of The Valley 
held me spellbound. 

Half-way through the ser- 
vice, just before the short 
address, two banners were 
carried to the altar steps by 
a@ very old standard-bearer 
and a very young one, who 
both stood motionless until the 
end. 

After the address two great 
brass dishes were placed with 
much ceremony at the altar 
rails, and the priest paused. 
The packed throng was waiting, 
I wondered for whom. Then 
I noticed that the Chief For- 
ester was standing in the aisle, 
and the Gracious Lady was 
walking up to the brass plates 
quite alone. She placed a 
coin in each plate and returned 
to her place. Then a close- 
packed single file of men to the 
brass plates at the altar rail 
started, headed by the Mayor, 
and finishing ten minutes later 
with the smallest choir boy. 
Clatter, clatter, clatter went 
the men’s nailed boots on the 
stone-flagged floor. 
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The girls whispered and 
nudged each other when their 
tum came to go up. The 
women walked more decorously. 
As they reached the altar the 
sunlight streamed in through 
the tall east windows, shining 
on their golden tassels, their 
silk aprons of rainbow colours, 
and on the banners held by 
the men on either side. The 
polished brass dishes at the top 
of the steps were turned to 
pools of molten gold. 

When the last offertory had 
been given and all had returned 
to their places, the priest blessed 
the plates at the altar, and 
then turning, gave his final 
blessing. 

Immediately another proces- 
sion formed. The standard- 
bearers came down preceding 
the priest, who remained stand- 
ing on the chancel steps. The 
Mayor took his place in front of 
the first banner, whose ribbons 
bore in gold lettering words of 
dedication to the Veteran Club 
from the castle. Behind this 
banner came the Deputy, who 
was also president of this club. 
He stopped at the pew behind 
his own, put the Gracious Lady 
on his right. 

The veterans, eighty strong, 
fellin behind. Then the band. 
The fire brigade followed with 
the banner of St Florian, who 
was depicted in true Tyrolese 
fashion quenching the flames 
on a microscopic house with 
an enormous bucket. The 
Junior Rifle Club then formed 
up, bearing a banner emblaz- 
oned with the scarlet eagle of 
Tyrol, and on its ribbons again 
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some words from the youth 
of the castle to the youth of 
The Valley. 

Then came the young women 
of the village carrying the 
narrow blue-and-white pennant 
of the Virgin Mary; and the 
married women with no banner 
but the rainbow of their aprons. 

Outside the church, in the 
brilliant July sunshine, the 
procession halted for the priest, 
who came between the veterans 
and the band. The band played 
a march, and off they all went, 
once round the village, out by 
the road and back by the 
fields, where the standing hay 
was white with marguerites 
and blue with corn-flowers, and 
the poppies made a fringe of 
scarlet for the corn. Rugged 
naked mountain-tops formed 
the background, clad half-way 
with the dark green of the 
forests, and riven by giant 
icicles that were but high water- 
falls glistening in the sun. 

I watched them, sitting the 
while on the churchyard wall 
that overlooked the meadows. 

At the turn of the path in 
the fields stood, as always 
outside a Tyrolese village, a 
crucifix for meditation. Here 
the procession halted for a 
moment’s prayer, then returned 
to the village and broke up. 

The standard-bearers disap- 
peared into the church, and 
came out without their ban- 
ners and mopping their brows. 
The market-place was seething, 
and little knots of people over- 
flowed into the churchyard and 
into the tiny patches of front 
garden around the square. 





One of the bandsmen, with 
his trombone tucked under his 
arm, collected a postman’s bag 
from the church porch and 
moved diligently from group to 
group delivering letters. 

“‘ That’s Joseph, getting well 
ahead of Monday morning. 
There are only two deliveries 
a week here, and this is the 
Way our postman saves himself 
half his walking,”’ laughed the 
Gracious Lady. She had sat 
herself down on a trestle bench 
close to where I was standing 
outside the inn, amid all the 
bustle and preparation for the 
mid-day meal. 

Joachim came up and stood 
before her, bareheaded in the 
sunshine. “I am glad you 
have come,”’ he said simply. 

“And I am glad to have a 
word with you. What is all 
this I hear about the South 
making trouble for the North 
these days, and your old rivalry 
with Mathew at the bottom of 
it all, I'll be bound ? ”’ 

Joachim smiled down at 
her engagingly. ‘‘ There’s no 
trouble, or not half enough, 
anyway. The North have had 
their day, and it’s time the 
South took a turn at the wheel. 
The North never give the 
South a chance... .” 

“Indeed, and why should 
they when the North are strong 
to hold the leadership ? ’”’ piped 
up an old dame, leaning on a 
stick close behind the Gracious 
Lady. 

“There speaks Rosalie, 
mother of Mathew the Deputy,” 
chuckled the Gracious Lady, 
and turned to her. “ Tell me, 
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why does not your Mathew 
bring in the South to help him 
in the work and enlist their help 
to back him up ? ” 

Rosalie and Mary Anna. 
of - the - good - advice shook 
their heads vehemently, 
“‘ Impossible,’ said they, 

“I wonder,” said the 
Gracious Lady. 

“Dinner,” announced the 
Mayor, coming up with mine 
host. We trooped into the 
barn. 

There were tables ranged 
round both sides and one end 
of the barn, leaving a large 
clear space in the middle, and 
room for a long service table 
near the door at the other end. 

The Gracious Lady had a 
place of honour kept for her at 
the centre table at the top of 
the barn. The notabilities were 
not, however, gathered together 
at the one table, but broad- 
cast through the room. The 
veterans collected round the 
Gracious Lady, this association 
more than any other claiming 
her for its own. Her husband 
had been its president for 
decades. The second table of 
veterans had the Deputy. The 
third had the Mayor. 

The Senior Rifle Club had two 
tables and the Priest. The fire 
brigade at their table had an 
officer of the Heimwehr and 
the doctor from the mail 
valley—he who was reputed 
never to have refused a call 
even at midnight in midwinter, 
purring along over the icy roads 
on his motor-bike, and when 
stopped by freshly piled snow- 
drifts, discarding his bike and 
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tramping on through the soft 
whiteness in the icy blackness 
of the night. 

I watched that famous doctor 
sitting amongst the men, elbows 
propped on table, finger-tips 
together, parrying a storm of 
chaff about his latest escapade. 
Bach lightning thrust was 
greeted with a roar, and he 
turned to the next. His beauti- 
fully kept hands marked him 
a8 @ man apart from all that 
throng, but his heavily bearded 
face was a8 weather-beaten as 
the others and his eyes were 
deep with humour. 

When the seats around the 
tables were all filled, waitresses 
came in with tureens of soup ; 
others followed with heaped 
dishes of dumplings speckled 
with sausage-meat and bacon. 
Each man held up his plate and 
received two ladles of soup and 
three great dumplings. 

Mathew waved his aside for 
the moment while he opened 
the proceedings. 

“There are five items on the 
general agenda,’’ he began : 


“1. The castle.” The 
Gracious Lady looked up, 
startled. 


“2. Importation of bull from 
Switzerland. 

“3. Debt on big drum. 

“4. Trousers for the band. 

“5. Nomination of candidate 
for next election. 

“We will begin with the 
castle, but first I want to 
welcome our guest. My 
Gracious Lady, year by year 
we welcome you here, as our 
guest, and always somehow you 
Manage to pay for your own 
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dinner, until we blush for 
shame. This year we have 
forestalled you. It is already 
paid for.”” Cheers. “ And who- 
soever is caught taking a tip 
from our guest today will 
have much else to take from 
me’: he looked ferociously 
at the waitresses, who giggled 
cheerily. 

“The Gracious Lady is in- 
creasingly welcome here as the 
years go on, for more and more 
do we come into contact with 
the ways of the great world 
outside, in which she is more 
versed than we are. Today we 
shall have her advice on the 
bull and the drum, and on the 
more controversial subjects of 
the trousers and the Deputy. 
The only subject with which I 
propose to deal entirely without 
her advice is the castle.” He 
looked down at her and laughed. 
“ Traditionally, we all know, 
The Valley belonged to the 
castle ; but in this topsy-turvy 
world it would now seem that 
the castle belongs to The Valley. 
Where it once stood guarding 
the entrance to The Valley at 
the cross-roads of many valleys, 
it still stands unprotected itself 
now on the high road between 
many politically warring fac- 
tions... .’? He lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper. 

“Tf it was necessary to send 
a guard down for the castle 
and its owner, which of you 
men would be free to go?” 
He took up his note-book and 
pencil for names. 

The room rose a8 one man. 
Only the Priest and the doctor 
remained sitting. 
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“Thanks,” said Mathew, 
putting down his book. 

He glanced round the room. 
“It would seem unnecessary to 
enter the names,” he added 
drily. Then turned to the 
Gracious Lady: “‘ You see? ”’ 

She looked across at him and 
tried to speak; failed, and 
bowed her head in silence. 

The men sat down. Mathew 
went on in his matter-of-fact 
voice— 

“Importation of bull from 
Switzerland. Two years ago, 
we were advised to import a 
boar from England—a middle- 
white. As you all know, his 
progeny has been a great suc- 
cess. Today, on the same 
advice’’—he glanced at the 
top table—‘“ there is talk of a 
Swiss bull, to be bought com- 
munally ; five minutes for dis- 
cussion.”’ He sat down. 

All around there was a buzz 
of conversation, which quickly 
rose to @ roar and continued 
until Mathew, on his feet again, 
brought it to a close. Swiftly 
he dealt with point after point, 
freight, finance, breed, collec- 
ting the votes for each by a 
show of hands, pulling the 
voters together for the final 
decisions, and passing thence 
to— 

The debt on the big drum. 
Could the band be expected to 
defray this on their own respon- 
sibility? Was it not rather a 
matter of communal effort, 
especially with regard to the 
imminent necessity of new 
trousers, as outlined in item 
No. 4 on the agenda? Two 
minutes for the bandmaster’s 
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appeal on the subject. Biye 
minutes for discussion. 

The bandmaster spoke briefly 
but eloquently, and the ensuing 
discussion was very brief indeed, 
for Mathew was on his feet 
again in some excitement. 

“We haven’t had five 
minutes yet,’ grumbled the 
captain of the fire brigade. 

“It doesn’t matter .. .” 
replied Mathew. 

“TI tell you it does,” shouted 
the bandmaster. 

“Well, there is no debt on 
the big drum,” laughed 
Mathew. ‘I have just received 
these.” He waved three notes 
over his head. “Here are 
three fifty-crown notes. ... I 
don’t have to tell you .. .” 

He didn’t. They cheered her 
wildly. Mathew looked down 
at her, running his fingers 
through his hair in evident 
distress. ‘“‘I think it would 
have been cheaper if you had 
paid for your dinner after all,” 
said he. 

“Nonsense,” she chuckled. 
“I was paying for the rest of 
the big drum, anyway. For 
what else would I have brought 
along those three notes ?”’ 

The bandmaster came over 
to shake hands with her. 

“ Adjournment of business 
for half an hour, for here comes 
the pork,” announced Mathew, 
and sat down, mopping his 
brow. 

There were two pork chops 
each, many roast potatoes and 
large bowls of salad. My 
neighbour on my right took 
out a large red handkerchief 

with white spots, enveloped one 
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of his pork chops in it, and 


returned it to his pocket. 
Catching my eye, “ It’s for the 
wife,’ he explained. ‘Since 
the hail took our crops last 
autumn, we have had to tighten 
our belts considerably, and 
have had no meat in the house 
since Easter.”’ 

“The next will be a grand 
funeral, now that we actually 
have a big drum,” said the 
Chief Forester at the end of 
our table to the bandmaster at 
the next. 

“We have had some very 
good funerals without it,’’ re- 
turned the bandmaster huffily. 
“Not that it won’t be an 
improvement, of course,’ he 
added hastily. 

“ You know,”’ said the eldest 
veteran to the Gracious Lady, 
“T must outlast you just a wee 
while, for I should like to come 
to your funeral. It will be a 
grand show. All The Valley, 
North and South, both Rifle 
Clubs, the Archdeacon himself, 
no doubt, the veterans, we 
shall all be there. . . .” 

Joseph of the band looked 
across to Joachim of the Rifle 
Club: ‘‘ You’ll have to rehearse 
your shooting a bit for that 
occasion. Last time the firing 
party kept popping too early.”’ 

“I shall rehearse my firing 
party just as well as your band 
will be rehearsed, for an oc- 
casion like that,’’ he retorted. 

The oldest veteran piped up 
again: “‘Ir the cortége takes 
the lower road from the castle, 
it passes my house, so we would 
have a stanzel (pause for 
prayers) there.’’ 
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“But it would, of course, 
take the high road,” said a 
younger veteran. He turned 
to the Mayor. ‘‘ Huber, which 
way would the funeral come 
from the castle ? ”’ 

“By the high road, I pre- 
sume,’ came the reply. 

“But think of the hill,” 
cried old Tobias. ‘It would 
take six horses at least.” 

“And who says the castle 
would not put in six?” cried 
Tobias, thumping the table. 

“T do,” said the Gracious 
Lady calmly. ‘‘ Two at most. 
Our own.”’ 

“But every horse in The 
Valley and beyond would be 
at your disposal,” exclaimed 
Tobias. ‘‘ From Seppel’s here ”’ 
—he put his hand on the 
master baker’s shoulder—“ to 
the Niessler peasant’s fine 
team.” 

“And mine,” put in mine 
host. 

“IT wish I could be there,” 
sighed the Gracious Lady, with 
® momentary vision of the 
baker’s pony, the farmer’s 
shires and the innkeeper’s nag 
taking a prominent part in the 
procession. 

Tobias turned to mine host 
and argued the matter out 
with him. 

The Gracious Lady hummed 
to herself a little tune. I 
caught snatches of it. ‘“‘ You 
take the high road and I[’ll 
take the low road.” 

“Not for many years yet,” 
I murmured. 

The priest looked at the 
Gracious Lady. ‘ This discus- 
sion can hardly be—er—on the 
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agenda ?”’ he asked the world 
at large. 

** Who speaks of funerals ? ”’ 
the doctor’s deep voice boomed 
out in a sudden lull. “I'd 
have you know that if our 
guest of today becomes ill, 
she at once becomes my patient 
—mine, I tell you. Funerals! 
Bah!” He stood up and 
raised his beer-mug high. 

“To your very good health,”’ 
he cried, and emptied his mug 
in one pull. 

‘Order! Order!’ shouted 
Mathew. The pause for pork 
was evidently over, and there 
was a certain tenseness about 
the chairman. ‘‘ The next item 
is nomination of the candidate 
for next election. Ten minutes 
for discussion.”’ 

Babel let loose. On the one 
side: the North have had 
things too long their own way. 
Time for the South to take the 
lead now. Men of the North 
were deliberately excluding the 
men of the South from public 
affairs. Let the Northern stal- 
warts buckle on their armour, 
and beware. The name of 
Joachim cropped up frequently 
as the Southern candidate. 

On the other side the com- 
ments were grim and pithy ; 
the men of the North were 
firmly holding on to the leader- 
ship that was theirs. 

The Gracious Lady’s eyes 
glanced for a moment at the 
worried Deputy, then sought 
mine, with a come-hither look 
in her eye. I strolled across to 
her. She spoke to me about 


nothing in particular, then said, 
“Put this under 


Sotto voce : 
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his plate.”” A scrap of paper 
crinkled into my hand. 

I strolled back via the 
Deputy’s chair, and in passing 
stooped to pick something up, 
Mathew was shouting for order, 
and nobody seemed to be pay- 
ing the slightest attention. Op 
the paper I slipped under the 
edge of his plate were just 
two words: “‘ Name Joachim,” 

There was a sudden roar for 
silence. I turned. The Gracious 
Lady was on her feet. 

“There are two sides to 
every question—and to every 
valley,”’ she began. ‘“‘ Pergon- 
ally I think this valley, our 
valley, is of sufficient import- 
ance to have been allotted 
two seats in the House of 
Assembly long ago ’’—they 
cheered—‘ but since we are 
limited to one, it would cer- 
tainly seem fairer to choose 
our representative from North 
and South alternately.” The 
South roared approval. 

** But you have to remember 
the danger of changing your 
horse while crossing @ stream. 
These are troublous times in 
Austria.” 

The South groaned, the 
North laughed. She went on 
composedly— 

“Your Deputy has served 
you well. I have heard other 
Deputies speak of him with 
unstinted praise. Look at his 
land. He’s a worker. Did 
you see his speeches in the 
papers last session? He's 4 
speaker. He’s been fighting 


some of you half the morning. 
He’s prepared to go on half 
When he is not 


the night. 
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fighting with you he is fighting 
for you; fighting all the time. 
Austria needs such champions. 
personally I have no fault to 
fnd with our Deputy.” 

She turned to him direct. 
“Mathew, you should do one 
thing for us that you have not 
yet done. You should choose 
your lieutenant: you, as 
Deputy to the House, have a 
right to choose your own repre- 
sentative, who would deputise 
for you in emergency in the 
House, or here while you are 
away in Vienna. You, our 
Deputy, must choose your 
deputy, a second in the fight; 
aman to back you up through 
this crisis and much else, who 
will also become accustomed 
to public work, and at some 
future election could succeed 
you without dislocation in the 
wa...” 

Mathew had risen slowly to 

his feet. ‘‘ Today we have but 
to choose our candidates for 
nextautumn’s general election,”’ 
he said. “‘ Time enough after- 
wards to choose my lieutenant 
—or his.” 
' “Your right of choice means 
the liability rests with you to 
choose him when required,”’ 
she reminded him. 

“That’s right, Mathew. 
Name him now,” they called. 

“Why not our Mayor?” 
shouted someone. 

“Name no names. The 
choice is Mathew’s,”’ retorted 
the Mayor. 

_ Mathew shuffled on his feet, 
m his hands a crumpled wisp 
of paper. He glanced at it, 
then round the room, then 
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down at the scrap of paper 
again. Impatiently he tore it 
into fragments. Then he 
planted both feet firmly on the 
ground, clasped his hands be- 
hind his back and looked 
straight across into the eyes of 
the Gracious Lady. Everybody 
waited. His glance never 
wavered, his eyes never fell. 

“T name Joachim,” he said 
quietly. 

Silence. Amazement. The 
leader of the North had named 
a man of the South. Mathew 
stood perfectly straight and 
perfectly still, waiting for the 
storm from his own supporters 
to break over him. He had 
done it now, had named his 
own private rival so that the 
village rivalry should cease, 
dealing the death-blow to the 
feud of his life, that was very 
near and dear to him, so that 
the countryside should pull 
together in time of his coun- 
try’s stress. Breathing deeply, 
he waited. 

Deliberately it came. First 
a disgruntled murmur. Then 
angry voices rising. The North 
had quite a lot to say. 

The South murmured in- 
credulously, ‘‘He’s going to 
give us a chance at last.” 

Joachim, however, thought 
differently. He leapt to his 
feet in burning protest. “I 
do not wish to be named by 
the North, but chosen by the 
South in the elections. I accept 
no favours. I fight for my 
seat!’’ he shouted. For him, 
too, the feud that had grown 
from boyhood’s rivalry was the 
salt of life. 
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“Tl fight you here and 
now, if you like,’ he cried 
excitedly. 

Mathew’s hands clenched. 
He stood very still, very grim, 
glittering eyes fixed on Joa- 
chim. ‘‘ You want to fight ?”’ 

ce Aye.” 

“The Deputy doesn’t fight,” 
roared the Mayor. 

“Oho! Doesn’t he?”’ said 
Joachim. 

“No.” A young man sitting 
with the Rifle Club stood up 
as he said it. His likeness to 
Mathew was very marked, prob- 
ably a brother. He put his 
hand on the dinner-table and 
vaulted it, his heavy iron-shod 
boots narrowly missing his 
neighbours’ heads and coming 
down clack upon the boarded 
floor. He walked up to Joa- 
chim smiling grimly. 

“* Our Deputy does not fight,”’ 
he said; “‘ but have you any 
quarrel with his house ? ”’ 

“No,” replied Joachim, “‘ ex- 
cept that to the Southern slopes 
the Northern side of this valley 
appears a trifle shady.” 

“ The North leads The Valley 
and my house leads the North,”’ 
said Martin, Mathew’s brother. 

They stood in the centre, the 
two young men, taking each 
other’s measure. Martin was 
the taller and the better built, 
but greater strength lay in the 
massive shoulders and arms of 
Joachim the woodcutter. 

Without taking his eyes from 
Martin’s, Joachim reached 
backwards for his hat. Some- 
one pushed it into his hand. 
Slowly and deliberately he put 
it on back to front with the 
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blackcock’s feather curling for. 


wards. <A definite challenge, 
Martin struck it off his head. 
Challenge accepted. Joachim 
stripped off his coat, picked 
up his hat, and tossed both 


to a friend. Martin threw his 
on the floor. The two men 
closed. 


From North and South came 
shouts of Martin and Joachim, 
while the two grappled and 
wrestled  Tyrolese fashion. 
Mathew himself, debarred from 
fighting, watched tensely, with 
al occasional anxious glance at 
the Gracious Lady. This wasn’t 
done, he felt. Yet it was the 
direct outcome of her advice. 
He looked at the schoolmaster 
and caught his eye. The school- 
master looked at the Priest, who 
at that moment was trans- 
ferring a dumpling from his 
fork to his mouth. The Priest 
swallowed hard, rose with dig- 
nity and walked into the 
middle of the room. As he did 
80, Joachim tripped Martin, 
who went down with a re- 
sounding crash, with Joachim 
on top. Martin thrust up one 
arm to shield his throat from 
the collar grip, and with his 
other hand caught hold of 
Joachim’s leather belt at the 
back. The belt gave, the braces 
gave, and the shirt gave, too. 

“My sons,” said the Priest, 
standing over them. 

His sons paid not the slightest 
attention. They were rolling, 
grappling on the floor. 

“ You cannot fight here,” he 
intoned. 

“ Most certainly you cannot, 
the schoolmaster joined in. 
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“We must stop them,” said 
the Priest. 

“Where’s Ladker?’”’ asked 
the schoolmaster. ‘‘ These are 
his lads, you know, before my 
ee 

Ladker, who had retired from 
the arduous task of school- 
master in The Valley some 
fifteen years ago and was now 
sitting among the veterans, one 
of along line wedged in between 
wall and table, extricated him- 
self with difficulty and pres- 
ently stood in the middle of 
the room, wizened and old and 
frail, though once of powerful 
build. 

“ Joachim and Martin, hands 
off. Do you hear me when I 
speak?” he shrilled. ‘It is I, 
Ladker, speaking.”’ 

At that moment Joachim 
happened to be on top. His 
only answer was to take 
Martin’s head and bang it good 
and hard on the floor. The 
room roared. 

“T don’t speak twice, if you 
remember,” shouted Ladker, 
furious. He took off his mighty 
leather belt and raised it, 
buckle end. Joachim saw him 
out of the corner of his eye, 
and allowed Martin to roll him 
over. Martin caught the not 
inconsiderable force behind that 
belt across his shoulders. 

Again the room roared. 

“Stop it, Ladker,” panted 
Martin. 


“When you do,’ agreed 
Ladker. 

The belt rose again, and each 
of the two tried to manw@uvre 
the other into position. But 
Joachim wasn’t having any. 
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“ All right, Ladker. Kam- 
erad,’’ he laughed, rolling off 
his adversary and sitting on 
his haunches. He wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. 
Martin lay on the floor panting 
and choking. 

““T don’t give thee best,” he 
spluttered. 

“No, you give old Ladker 


best. And so do I. Merely a 
matter of habit,’ grinned 
Joachim. 


Joachim sat up. He could 
not do more for obvious reasons. 
“Can anyone lend me a belt ? ” 
he asked, amid laughter and 
comment, as he tucked the 
remnant of his shirt into leather 
shorts that had lost all support. 

“TIT don’t know that I can 
spare mine,’’ grumbled Ladker. 

Joachim laughed, and 
grabbed it. Ladker returned 
to his seat and wedged himself 
in again among the veterans, 
unconcerned and quite content. 

“Well done,’’ said the Priest, 
who had returned to his dump- 
lings. 

“If I had a crown for every 
fight I have stopped in The 
Valley I should have the finest 
dairy herd of any of you, in- 
stead of two old cows,’ re- 
marked Ladker drily. 

“Order, order!’’ Mathew 
was trying to pull the meeting 
together again after the inter- 
ruption. ‘“‘ Before I go on to 
the next item of today’s busi- 
ness, I want you all to vote for 
Joachim as my second. I want 
to see this Valley pull together 
. . . this sort of thing has got 
to stop... it must... do 
you hear?” 
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He stood there, looking down 
the lines of tables, his face set, 
his eyes counting, his voice 
commanding. Suddenly the 
men realised what it meant to 
Mathew, taking the count of 
the upraised arms that were 
at his own bidding voting his 
rival into immediate partner- 
ship and possible succession to 
the Deputy’s position. 

There was a murmur of 
applause, like a ripple round 
the room. It swelled and grew 
into a wave of cheering. Two 
hundred pairs of hobnailed 
boots stamped out on the 
boarded floor of the old barn, 
a thunderous background to 
the cheering. North and South 
together, they roared and 
stamped at him, their Deputy. 
He stood there quite non- 
plussed. 

At that moment Joachim 
reappeared upon the scene, 
draped as to the top half of 
him in the ample folds of a 
clean shirt obviously borrowed 
from mine host, and a pair of 
green braces from the same 
source. He stood for a moment 
framed in the doorway of the 
barn, surveying the scene. 
Then he jumped on a table 
and joined in the uproar. 

The Mayor rose with dignity, 
and the noise subsided some- 
what. 

“The next item that our 
chairman is attempting to put 
before us is the naming of our 
candidates for the next elec- 
tions. I think there is only 
one name before this meeting 
today... .” 

** Mathew,” shouted Joachim, 


wildly waving a tankard over 
his head. 

“‘ That’s my beer,” remarked 
his neighbour dourly. But 
the protest was drowned in 
cheering. 

The Mayor sat down content, 

“Order! Order!” shouted 
Mathew. 

But the men of The Valley 
were enjoying themselves. They 
sang the Tyrolese equivalent of 
** For he’s a jolly good fellow” 
—‘‘ Ich hat einen Kameraden.” 

Mathew sat down. ‘I can’t 
carry on,”’ he said, and grinned 
sheepishly across at the 
Gracious Lady. 

“I think you have done 
about as much business as you 
will be able to do today— 
and very successfully, too. 
Postpone the Bandsmen’s 
trousers! And later I would 
so much like to see the piglets 
of English descent.” 

Together they strolled out of 
the barn and over to the farm- 
yard that was Mathew’s. He 
opened the door of a shed, and 
there rushed out into the 
yard, buffeting around and 
squealing loudly, ten little pigs 
with curly tails. Mathew gazed 
at them proudly. There is 
nothing so soothing to a farmer 
as to spend part of his Sunday 
peacefully contemplating his 
land and his stock. When he 
turned again to the Gracious 
Lady the look of strain had 
gone. He grinned, then dived 
dexterously and caught 4 
squealer by the hind-leg. 

“ Will you accept him ? ” he 
asked, holding him out. 

Her eyes twinkled. “I 
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should love to have him. 
Thank you so much.” She 
tucked the pig nonchalantly 
uder her left arm and 
scratched his back. Presently 
the squeals subsided and con- 
versation was resumed. 

“T have to thank you for 
the certainty of my return to 
the House of Assembly,’’ said 
Mathew. 

“Nonsense. By your own 
initiative you won it, by your 
own strength you’ve kept it. 
But I am an old woman now, 
and I have learnt that, at times, 
to yield a point is to win the 
game ! ” 

George appeared. 

“Lois is making ready the 
shay,” he announced. Then 
he saw the pig. ‘“‘Is he ours ? ”’ 
he asked, his eyes sparkling. 

“Yes; isn’t he a fine speci- 


men? What shall we eall 
him?” asked the Gracious 
Lady. 


George scratched his head. 
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“ Something to do with the 
House of Assembly,’ said 
Mathew sheepishly. 

‘““ Your House of Assembly, 
in compliment to the country 
of his origin,” suggested George. 
“Who is at the head of it ? ” 

“Ramsay Macdonald,” said 
Mathew without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“It’s rather a long name for 
so small a porker,”’ laughed the 
Gracious Lady. 

“Ramsay for short,’ said 
George, taking over the piglet. 

We passed back to the barn 
for many farewells, and the 
summer day was dying as we 
drove lopsidedly home in the 
shay. We seemed to be jogging 
right into the sunset; the 
golden light was in our eyes. 

Wedged in between Lois and 
George on the box was Ramsay 
Macdonald, grunting content- 
edly as George idly scratched 
his back. 

Such is fame. 
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HE was one of those misfits 
that occasionally crop up in 
every profession, though per- 
haps more rarely in the Royal 
Navy than in any other. For 
His Majesty’s sea officers begin 
their careers at the tender ‘age 
of thirteen, so that the born 
landlubbers are usually weeded 
out long before they ever reach 
the sea. But somehow The 
Snark had managed to survive, 
and in due course became a 
full-fledged midshipman. And 
if ever there was a square peg 
in a round hole, it was he. 

The origin of his nickname 
is unknown to me—he 
achieved that distinction before 
we met—but, in the extra- 
ordinary way small boys have 
of choosing apt labels, it fitted 
him to perfection. To me he 
could never have been anything 
else but The Snark. 

Although he must have 
found life in a man-o’-war’s 
gunroom a difficult proposition, 
he never complained. Not that 
he was unpopular—it is a 
curious thing that unpopular 
people seldom earn nicknames 
—but the ‘ young gentlemen’ 
would hardly have been human 
had they been able to resist 
the temptation to subject him 
to a little mild ragging. He 
was one of those unfortunates, 
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known to everyone who ha 
been at school, who seem to 
have been born to be ragged, 
But his unfailing good-humow 
and generous heart—he wag 
always ready to take someone 
else’s watch or a late picket 
boat trip—saved him from any- 
thing in the nature of bullying, 

Natural history was his 
forte, coupled with photog. 
raphy. While his messmates 
were ashore playing rugger or 
cricket, he would wander off 
alone with his camera, retum- 
ing some hours later, quietly 
triumphant, to retreat to his 
dark-room-cum-laboratory in 
the sick-bay flat. Incidentally, 
his photographic efforts called 
forth a rude signal from the 
flagship one night when the 
squadron was at sea. For, as 
he had omitted to close the 
deadlight, his dark-room lamp 
poured forth a ruddy glow on 
the starboard side of the ship, 
causing distinct danger to 
navigation ! 

But to every dog his day, 
and for a brief space The Snark 
was the hero of the hour. He 
was snotty of my division at 
the time, in the old Omni 
potent, of which I was the 
junior watchkeeper. A singl- 
larly useless snotty he was, t00, 
but I could never get really 
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angry with him, as he always 
tried 80 desperately hard. 
Moreover, for some occult 
reason, he seemed to look 
upon me as @ sort of father- 
confessor. 

To his messmates, I believe, 
he never spoke of the subjects 
nearest his heart, and so showed 
a wisdom out of keeping with 
the rest of his character. But, 
feeling sorry for him, I would 
sometimes invite him into my 
cabin for a pipe and a yarn; 
and on these occasions he 
abandoned his usual reserve, 
to pour into my ear the story 
of his latest triumphs and dis- 
eoveries in the field. Strange 
insects and even reptiles would 
be produced for my inspection, 
and photographs of birds which 
must have cost him heaven 
knows how many hours of 
patient watching and waiting. 
I fear I often listened with 
but scant attention, but he 
did not seem to mind so long 
as he could ‘get it off his 
chest.’ 

For the moment, however, 
we must leave him to his 
researches, and follow the track 
of the Omnipotent, then a brand - 
new ship and the pride of the 
China station, as she steamed 
majestically through the Mal- 
aca Straits on a sweltering day 
some years before the war. It 
was a@ Sunday afternoon, I 
remember, for I was com- 
pelled to spend it as officer-of- 
the-watch on the bridge, while 
hy more fortunate messmates 
were enjoying a ‘stretch off 
the shore’ in deck chairs on 
the poop. 
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As I write, the incidents of 
that afternoon watch come 
back to me as clearly as if 
they had only happened yester- 
day. I was leaning, rather 
drowsily, over the binnacle, 
watching the bearing of a 
small steamer whose course 
was converging on our own. 
After a little time I realised 
that our relative positions were 
remaining constant, which 
meant, of course, that if we 
each continued on our way 
we should eventually meet at 
@ point. In accordance with 
the standing orders, therefore, 
I sent a messenger to inform 
the captain, who shortly ap- 
peared on the bridge, puffing 
away at his old pipe, as usual. 

“* Her bearing’s not changing, 
sir,’ I reported, ‘‘ but she 
doesn’t show any signs of 
altering yet.’ Being on our 
port hand, it was her ‘ pidgin’ 
to give way. 

The skipper watched her 
through his glasses for a 
moment. “‘ Damn the dago!’”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Some of these 
foreign tramps appear to think 
it the duty of every warship 
to get out of their way, regard- 
less of the rule of the road.” 
He turned to the signalman. 
“Bring up the big telescope 
and get her name,’’ he ordered. 
“Tl report the feller when 
we get into harbour. In the 
meantime,” he continued to 
me, ‘“‘you’d better turn to 
port and go under his stern.” 

I gave the order for two 
blasts to be sounded on the 
syren, and put my helm to 
starboard. All would then 
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have been well had not the 
tramp’s skipper, probably at 
that moment waking up from 
his afternoon nap, decided that 
some action was demanded of 
him. And what did _ the 
blighter do but go and ruin 
the whole show by porting 
his helm ! 

To my horror I suddenly 
saw his bows swinging towards 
me. The skipper saw it too, 
and in a second was at my side 
on ‘ monkey’s island.’ 

“ All right,” he said quietly, 
*‘T’ll take her now ’’—thus, to 
my no small relief, taking the 
whole responsibility on his own 
broad shoulders. 

In less time than it takes 


to write, the. position had 


changed from the perfectly 
normal one of two ships pass- 
ing at sea to a situation fraught 
with imminent danger. 


Both 
vessels were now swinging fast, 
and it was too late to reverse 
our helm, which would prob- 
ably only have resulted in 
a futile dodging from side 
to side like two men who 
meet suddenly on a narrow 
pavement. 

The captain put his mouth 
to the voice-pipe. ‘‘ Hard-a- 
starboard — full speed astern 
both.’ His voice betrayed no 
trace of emotion. Then [I 
awakened from the momentary 
stupor into which this sudden 
bewildering turn of events had 
plunged me, and remembered 
my own part in the drama. 
Jumping to the after end of 
the bridge, I stuck my head 
over the rail and bellowed for 
the boatswain’s mate. 
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“Pipe hands close wate, 
tight doors,’ I shouted, “g 
the double.”’ 

The shrill wail of th 
pipe aroused the sailors from 
their Sunday ‘ caulk,’ and the 
urgency of the voice whic 
followed it sent them stm. 
bling, sleepy-eyed and uncon. 
prehending, to their stations, 
After seeing this carried out, | 
looked ahead once more, 

The fact of the two ships 
having turned towards each 
other had, of course, doubled 
our relative speed and reduced 
the gap between us to a mer 
couple of cables.  Collisim 
appeared inevitable, and | 
watched, like a rabbit fasci- 
nated by a stoat, while the 
distance rapidly diminished. 

Then the bridge began to 
vibrate, and a smother of 
foam appeared under om 
counter in response to the 
efforts of the sweating engineers 
below, who, all unconscious of 
its import, twirled their great 
valve-wheels in obedience to 
the clanging telegraph. But 
it was too late. All that could 
be done now was to reduce the 
force of the blow and to 
increase the obtuseness of the 
angle at which we should strike 
the unfortunate tramp. 

The ensuing scenes ae 
printed indelibly on my 
memory: our own skipper, 
leaning almost negligently 
against the binnacle, _ the 
only outward and _ visible 
signs of tension being the 
whiteness of the knuckles show 
ing through the tan as he 
grasped the soft-iron spheres; 
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the master of the tramp, 
gesticulating wildly and shout- 
ing incomprehensible things up 
at us as he tried to put his 
helm both ways at once; his 
erew scattering in all direc- 
tions from the path of our 
relentless bows. And all the 
while a series of muffled 
dangs from down below told 
of the frantic efforts of our 
men to get the steel bulkhead 
doors closed in time. 

After what seemed an 
eternity, but in reality must 
oly have been about half a 
minute, a terrific shock sent 
me sprawling to the deck, 
where I rolled in an undignified 
embrace with the signalman 
of the watch. Then came the 
sickening sound of tearing steel 
and splintering wood as our 
tam Tipped open the tramp’s 
side—her plates might have 
been made of paper for all the 
resistance they offered. 

After that there was a 
moment’s silence, as though 
everyone was awed by the 
Magnitude of the disaster. 
Then a perfect babel broke 
out on the foreigner’s decks 
as the panic-stricken wretches 
struggled with each other for 
aplace of safety, and above the 
pandemonium rose the boat- 
swain’s call, summoning our 
hands to collision stations. 

Our skipper alone seemed 
UWmoved. Still standing up, 
he calmly reversed the engines 
§0 a8 to keep his bows in the 
tent until the work of rescue 
had been effected. Struggling 
to my feet, I gave orders for 
the boats to be manned, but 
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already a party of fo’c’slemen 
was hurrying for’ard with 
ropes’ ends, up which swarmed 
the unlucky dagoes. 

As soon as the last man 
was safely on board, the cap- 
tain went astern once more, 
revealing an appalling jagged 
rent in the tramp’s side. Into 
this the water rushed like a 
cataract, and in less than a 
minute the ill-fated ship heeled 
over, reared her stern to the 
sky and plunged from our 
sight, leaving only a few scraps 
of flotsam to mark her grave. 
Our own bows were in a sorry 
state, but the watertight bulk- 
heads held, and we were able 
to steam slowly but safely 
back to Singapore. 

An inquiry, of course, fol- 
lowed. The skipper, as was 
typical of him, insisted on 
accepting the entire responsi- 
bility, saying that he had been 
on the bridge the whole time 
and that everything had been 
done by his orders. This 
naturally cleared me of any 
possible blame, but as a matter 
of fact we did not anticipate 
any trouble. The unfortunate 
affair had been so clearly the 
fault of the other, who had, 
first of all, failed to comply 
with the rule of the road, and 
then nullified our efforts to 
avoid him by taking the wrong 
action. There seemed to us 
to be no possible doubts about 
the matter at all. 

But we had reckoned with- 
out the master of the tramp. 
When called upon to give 
evidence, the accursed little 
dago swore by all his gods— 
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if he had any—that we had 
sounded two blasts on our 
siren, indicating a turn to 
port, and had then turned to 
starboard ! 

I did not, of course, hear 


this at the time, as I was out- 
side the court-room awaiting 


my turn to give evidence, but 
the skipper told me about it 
in the evening. 

“But surely, sir,” I pro- 
tested, “‘no one will believe 
the little swine !”’ 

“ Unfortunately,” returned 
the ‘ owner,’ “ the whole of his 
confounded crew are backing 
him up, and, as it happened 
on a Sunday afternoon, I can 
produce no witnesses of our 
action except yourself, the 
signalman and the helmsman. 
I had to explain that we were 
too fully occupied to write up 
the deck-log until after the 
accident, so that was ruled out 
as inadmissible.”’ 

Even so, I thought, the 
dago had no more evidence 
than we had, though he could 
certainly bring forward more 
witnesses to lie for him. Alto- 
gether it looked like resolving 
itself into a hard - swearing 
match between the two 
parties, and I began to foresee 
a certain difficulty in keeping 
my temper when my evidence 
was called. For the thought 
of our skipper—the finest man 
I had ever sailed with—being 
blackguarded by a filthy, lying 
little dago was more than 
could be borne. Heaven help 
the miserable wretch and his 
crew if our men met them 
ashore ! 


But the full gravity of the 
situation was not brought home 
to me until I learned that the 
official presiding over the court 
had no love for the British 
Navy, and appeared to be by 
no means averse to taking 
this opportunity of scoring off 
it. Indeed, from the captain’s 
demeanour at the end of the 
first day’s session, it was ap- 
parent that things were looking 
pretty black to him. And if 
the decision did go against us, 
it would mean the loss of his 
command and an untimely end 
to a brilliant and promising 
career. 

Therefore I was feeling far 
from cheerful as I sat in my 
cabin that evening reviewing 
the position and trying to 
think of some way out. So 
that when there came a knock 
at my door and The Snark’s 
untidy head appeared round 
the curtain, I was more abrupt 
with him than usual. 

** Some photographs I 
thought you might like to 
see, sir,” he said, depositing 
a small packet on my desk. 

I am afraid my reply must 
have been somewhat brusque, 
as, with a startled look, he 
turned and fled. But I was 
in no mood for his confidences 
that night, and, thrusting his 
pictures into my pocket, 
promptly forgot all about them. 

I spent a sleepless night, 
and when another day dawned, 
hot and steamy as only 4 
Singapore day can be, I was 
as far from the solution of our 
difficulties as ever. 

After breakfast I landed with 
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the captain and my fellow 
witnesses for a resumption of 
the inquiry. I had a long 
wait till my turn came to give 
evidence, and presently I felt 
in my pocket for a consolatory 
pipe. And the first thing I 
pulled out was The Snark’s 
little bundle of photographs. 
Idly I turned them over to 
pass the time, when suddenly 
I came upon one that nearly 
made me bound from my seat. 

It required all my self-control 
to prevent me from dashing 
into the court then and there, 
and when I was at last called, 
my excitement must have been 
obvious, judging from the sur- 
prised glances in my direction. 
After the usual preliminaries, 
my cross-examination began. 

“When it was decided to 
alter course, what orders did 
the captain give you?’’ was 
the first question. 

“To turn to port,” I replied. 

“Was this order carried 
out?” 

‘cc Yes.’’ 

“Are you sure the helms- 
man put his helm the way 
you intended ? ”’ 

“Quite sure,” I answered 
with conviction. 

My inquisitor leaned slightly 
forward, and I fancied there 
was the hint of a sneer in his 
voice as he asked— 

“And what evidence can 
you put before the court in 
support of your statement ? ”’ 
Obviously he thought he had 
me floored, and I confess that 
I paused a moment before 
replying, so as to savour my 
triumph to the full. 
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“ This,’’ I answered finally, 
handing him The Snark’s 
photograph. 

I shall never forget the look 
of astonishment on the man’s 
face as he saw that picture. 
The evidence was irrefutable. 
There was no more to be said. 
The dago skipper blustered, 
contradicted himself and then 
burst into tears. After a few 
further formalities the case 
was over, and the captain found 
himself honourably acquitted 
of all blame. 

And the photograph that 
caused this unexpected turn 
of events? Oh yes. It should 
be explained that every capital 
ship in His Majesty’s Navy 
carries a helm indicator sus- 
pended from her main-yard 
to warn her next astern when 
she is altering course. The 
device consists of a small red 
flag and a green ball worked 
directly off the steering gear 
on the endless whip principle, 
so that there can be no possi- 
bility of error. 

On the afternoon of the 
disaster, The Snark had 
chanced to come on deck with 
his camera, looking for a picture 
to finish off his film. And, 
seeing the tramp steamer close 
on our port bow, with a pic- 
turesque fringe of palm trees 
in the background, had decided 
that this would make a pleas- 
ing little sea scene to add to 
his collection. But a merciful 
Providence had so directed his 
lens that included in the fore- 
ground was the port half of 
our helm indicator. And the 
litile red fiag was at the lowest 
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limit of its travel, showing beyond 
the possibility of contradiction 
that our helm was hard-a-star- 
board ! 

I forget exactly what hap- 
pened to the dago and his 
crew—I was far too delighted 
at this astonishing piece of 
luck to trouble my head about 
them—but I fancy they got 
it good and proper on a charge 
of perjury. The Snark, of 
course, was the hero of the 
hour. Everyone wanted to 
stand him drinks, and the 
skipper invited him and myself 
to dinner; but I don’t think 
he ever quite realised what he 
had done. I can see him now, 
sitting on the settee in the 
‘euddy,’ slightly dazed by his 
sudden rise to fame, coupled 
with an unaccustomed glass 
of champagne, but smiling 
happily in the knowledge that 
he had somehow been of use 
to somebody. 


On our return to England 
@ year later he very wisely 
retired from the Service and 
got a post in some museum 
or other, where, of course, he 
should have been all along. | 
never saw him again, but years 
afterwards I met a man on the 
west coast of Africa who had 
known him. He had, it 
seemed, made quite a name for 
himself in the natural history 
world before he lost his life 
in the jungle, photographing 
big game. 

So he never knew that he 
had perhaps influenced the 
course of history. For a cer- 
tain gallant admiral, who won 
a brilliant little victory at sea 
during the war, would in all 
probability have been a captain 
on the retired list had it not 
been for The Snark’s fortuitous 
appearance with his camera on 
that fateful afternoon in the 
Straits of Malacca. 


II, THE SEA PATROL OF B.C. 


BY H. CLAYTON. 


P.M.L.2, one of the five 
patrol boats of the British 
Columbia Provincial Police, 
was making her way up the 
Alberni Canal. She was bound 
for her anchorage at the head- 
waters after a long trip north 
to look into the little matter 
of a feud between two trappers 
over the possession of a cabin, 
resulting in the death of one 
of them. 

The smooth water was glassy, 


more like a river than an arm 
of the sea, as it wound its way 
amongst the mountains to- 
wards the interior of Vancouver 
Island. 

“‘ Chug, chuggety, chuggety,” 
went the engine. 

A long grey boat, trim and 
smart and quite innocent in 
appearance — until you went 
below! Even then, at first 
sight everything looked harm- 
less and comfortable enough, 
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with cosy bunks and neat 
fittings, the kettle singing on 
the spotless gasoline cook-stove 
in the after-cabin. Harmless, 
that is, until your eye caught 
the gleam of polished links on 
the wall above the left-hand 


locker. Handcuffs ! And 
above them again a very 
businesslike machine-gun ! 


“ Ohuggety, chuggety, chug.”’ 
The peculiar beat of the Diesel 
engine was known all up and 
down the western coast, north 
to Queen Charlotte Sound and 
south to the Straits of Georgia. 

“Guess we’ve earned a spot 
of time ashore.”’ 

Jim Mackenzie, constable, 
on deck for a breath of fresh 
air, cocked an eye in my 
direction. I nodded. 

“Sure, we can do with 
a bit,” I agreed heartily. 
“Tommy said you and I could 
have th’ first evenin’.”’ 

“Tommy’s a swell guy,” 
remarked Jim. ‘‘ When you’ve 
been as long in th’ service as 
I have, young Gerry Kane, 
you'll know what it is t’ 
appreciate a good corporal.” 

I laughed. 

“ Guess I’m a tenderfoot, all 
right. Last-joined member of 
th’ noble force, eh ? ”’ 

“An a@ damm good cub,” 
added Jim, grinning. ‘ We'll 
celebrate at Kelway’s café with 
some of th’ crowd, huh ? ”’ 

He disappeared below to his 
beloved engine, and I settled 
myself comfortably, pipe in 
mouth, to watch the shores 
slide by. 

It was a wild and lonely 
scene. Forest-clad mountains 
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rose sheer from the water’s 
edge, with no sign of habitation 
except for an occasional fisher- 
man’s cabin at the edge of the 
trees. 

Sometimes, where the hills 
receded and left a stretch of 
level country, we passed a 
clearing with a little home- 
stead. But not often. For the 
soil is poor in that district, a 
living hard to make. Now and 
again a wild swan flew over- 
head, and once, rounding a 
bend, we surprised an elk, 
shyest of beasts, standing knee- 
deep in the cool water. 

As I smoked I reflected. I 
liked this life. I liked my 
job, though it was a hard one, 
with very little leave. Especi- 
ally hard in the winter, when 
the bows were hung with icicles, 
and the smashing, battering 
seas round Estevan flung us 
ruthlessly to and fro. Or when 
clinging fog hid reef and rock 
so that a boat’s length off the 
course might spell disaster. 
Our beat was three hundred 
miles of coast. Our duties ? 
Just whatever was required 
of us. 

Perhaps we'd get news, 
through some fisherman, that 
a trapper was injured or in 
difficulties in some far-away 
inlet. We'd go and look him 
up, take him food or a first-aid 
outfit, or bring him in if it 
was @ hospital case. Or there’d 
be a bush fire raging some- 
where, cutting off a rancher 
from any chance of escape 
inland. We'd take him off. 

We collected taxes from can- 
neries, from reduction plants, 
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from salmon trawlers with gill 
nets. We ran ‘bad men’ to 
earth and kept an eye on the 
Indians. Every once in a 
while, too, we’d take a look 
at the ‘hermit’ of Cape Cook, 
on Brook’s Peninsular, our 
northernmost boundary. There 
is no landing-place for miles on 
that rugged coast where he has 
chosen to make his home, so 
we have to go up Nasparte 
Inlet, land and hike down 
through thick bush to the end 
of the peninsular. Once a 
year a passing boat leaves 
supplies for him in exchange for 
his pelts, otherwise he lives 
entirely alone. But he seems 
happy enough. A queer fish ! 

There are no roads, except 
the one from Alberni across the 
island; the mountains are 
high ; thick forest everywhere. 
The only communication pos- 
sible is by sea. 

And it is not always easy 
cruising! The whole might 
of the Pacific sweeps down 
upon that rock-strewn coast. 
Neither in summer nor in 
winter is it ever still. Many 
have gone to their deaths, and 
there have been wrecks re- 
corded and unrecorded since 
the Spaniards came, nearly 
two hundred years ago. On 
the calmest day boats rise and 
fall on the mighty swell; on 
rough days, if they are wise, 
they seek refuge in some shel- 
tered bay. A graveyard coast 
indeed ! 

Only the week before, we 
had had a message that a gas- 
boat had been stolen from a 
fishing village. The thieves 
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had robbed a store as wal, 
They had got safely away, but, 
poor mutts, they’d forgotten 
the P.M.L.2! We set of 
after them. Forty miles of 
calm waters, then out into 
Barkley Sound and racing sea, 
The most westerly coast of the 
British Empire ! 

I picked up a message from 
the Race Rock lightkeeper that 
he had seen a boat which 
looked like our quarry heading 
north... So north we went. 
Every inlet had to be searched, 
every bay and island in that 
archipelago of islands. A weary 
job. But doggedly we stuck 
to it. 

Meanwhile, far up the coast, 
at Nootka, two men _ were 
busily engaged in changing the 
construction and colour of a 
boat. When at last we came 
upon them we didn’t recognise 
that craft from the description 
of her. But we did wonder 
why two men were altering the 
shape of a perfectly good boat. 
Repainting her, too. 

So Jimmy inspected her 
pretty closely, rubbed away 
the fresh paint from her stern, 
and—there were the identifica- 
tion marks we were looking 
for. 

We found the goods they'd 
lifted, and less than a week 
from the day we’d started out 
those chaps were in prisot. 
Quick work ? 

Then there was the womal 
whose husband had deserted 
her. They’d a tiny ranch m 
the bush above Clayoquot. 
She’d stayed on there with her 
children trying to work the 
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farm with the help of her eldest 
poy, a lad of fifteen. But the 
cougars worried her. Got on 
her nerves. They were for 
ever prowling round the house. 
Since the Government bounty 
on each one killed had been 
taken off they’d increased enor- 
mously and become very daring. 
First she lost her dog, then 
her two goats and most of the 
chickens. Then one morning 
she was putting the baby into 
its cot on the verandah and 
happened to glance upwards. 
(Crouching on the low roof was 
a ten-foot great cat, its yellow 
eyes fixed on the baby, just 
waiting for her to go indoors. 
That finished it! She sent word 
to us by a half-breed fisher- 
man, and we went up and 
brought her and her children 
down to Alberni, where she 
had relations. 
Then there 
prospector: 
But here my reminiscences 
were cut short by a sudden 
yell from Jim. I looked round 
to find that we were almost in. 
Another quarter of an hour and 
we were tied up to the slips 


was that 





amongst the cedars. Alberni 
at last. 

“Gee!” sighed Jimmy 
happily. ‘‘ Me for th’ shore.”’ 


A pleasant smell of coffee and 
frying grilse wafted deckwards 
alnounced that Tommy was 
about to begin his supper. 

“Come on,’ I said, “ let’s 
beat it quick.”’ 

Alas! at that moment a 
voice from below hailed me. 

“Hey, Gerry!” cried the 
corporal, “‘reckon you’d better 
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call up headquarters before 
you go ashore in case there’s 
anything doin’.”’ 

“ Oh, hell!’ muttered Jim. 

Reluctantly I descended to 
the after-cabin, breathing a 
fervent prayer that there would 
be nothing doing—anywhere ! 

I started the motor generator 
humming, and waited. If the 
operator at headquarters in 
Victoria had known the state 
of tension at the other end, he 
would have been a much 
startled man. 

I had to wait some time. 
Owing to peculiar atmospheric 
conditions between Victoria and 
up-island points, messages have 
to be sent across the gulf to 
the mainland, over the coast 
range to Kamloops, four 
hundred miles inland, and 
from there relayed back to 
Alberni. I fumed, while the 
corporal calmly ate his supper. 

At last the keys began to 
click. I listened anxiously. 
And then my heart descended 
right down into my boots! 
For the message that came 
through reported a man miss- 
ing in the mountains, a bank 
clerk who had gone trapping 
with a ‘self-styled ’ professional 
trapper who had left him 

“Bang goes our shore 
leave!’ I muttered savagely. 

Jim and I cooked and ate 
a hasty meal. Then we cast 
off: the skipper went to the 
wheel and Jim retired to his 
engine-room. 

Back we went the way we 
had come but an hour ago 
with such joyful anticipations ! 
A clear starlit night, with the 
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twinkling lights of the salmon 
canneries to bid us good-bye. 
The night watchmen would 
hear the familiar ‘“ Chuggety, 
chuggety,” and say amongst 
themselves— 

Th’ police-boat off again! 
What’s up ?”’ 

At Torfino we got full parti- 
culars from the trapper, who 
was held for inquiry. 

It seems that he had put 
an advertisement in the paper 
for a trapping partner. This 
boy had answered it and been 
chosen from among some hun- 
dreds of applicants. He paid 
about three hundred dollars 
as his share of the outfit, and 
early in November they set out. 

The young fellow knew 
nothing about trapping or bush 
life, and it was an exception- 
ally hard winter. When they 
reached the Conuma River the 
snow was fifteen feet deep in 
many places. They went up 
the river by stages to the foot 
of a high range of mountains, 
and made a base camp close 
to Muchalat Lake. The 
weather grew worse, and they 
were obliged to remain there 
‘until January, trapping a bit 
without much success. They 
also made several expeditions 
packing supplies to the top of 
the mountain range. The boy 
had never used snow-shoes be- 
fore, and couldn’t manage them 
at all, couldn’t stand the severe 
hardships. On one expedition 
they very nearly lost their 
lives in getting back to camp. 
After that the boy wanted to 
remain at the base camp till 
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the weather moderated, but the 
trapper wouldn’t agree to that, 
He decided to cross the moun. 
tains to a cabin on the other 
side, an undertaking which, the 
fellow admitted, was a diff. 
cult one even for an experi. 
enced woodsman. He told his 
companion to remain in camp 
until March, and then to go 
out by the way they had 
come in. 

“What about supplies?” 
Tommy asked. 

“Sure he had plenty,” was 
the sullen answer. ‘‘ Reckoned 
he’d go out by one of th’ rivers, 
There are Indian villages on 
the banks, some of ’em in- 
habited. He could’ve gotta 
guide.” 

On 19th April, Tommy 
further extracted from him, 
he went back to the camp, but 
it was abandoned. 

*“Guessed he’d gone, but I 
left some matches and a note 
in case he was somewheres 
around. Th’ weather was fine, 
80 I didn’t worry.” 

““Where’d you go _ after 
that ? ’’ demanded Tommy. 

“Crossed th’ island by a 
little-known trail to Campbell 
River; from there down t’ 
Nanaimo, where I went acrost 
to Vancouver.” 

That was all we could get 
out of him. 

We set off to look for the 
boy, taking with us the trapper 
and a game-warden who knew 
the district. The trapper didn’t 
talk much; he was under 
arrest for having left that lad 
at the beginning of winter in 
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wild country with hardly any 
trails—none that an inexperi- 
enced eye could follow—making 
no attempt to find out what 
had happened to him until 
relatives had become anxious 
and made inquiries. 

We went up the coast to 
the mouth of the Conuma 
River where they had started 
in, left Jim in charge of the 
PM.L.2 and followed their 
trail. We reached the base 
camp late one night. The 
matches and note were still 
there, showing that no one 
had visited it. At daybreak 
next morning the game-warden 
took up the trail. Although 
it was several months old he 
tracked the way the boy had 
gone by bootmarks on fallen 
logs, by broken branches and 
other signs invisible to anyone 
but the expert woodsman. 

It was June, and the weather 
was fine. Only the faintest 
breeze stirred the tops of the 
trees, which in the centre and 
north of the island are of great 
size, the ‘tall timber’ which 
causes the ‘ tree madness ’ that 
attacks many who are not 
accustomed to the perpetual 
twilight of the great forests. 
The fear which grows to sheer 
horror of the crowding rank 
on rank of mighty trees. 

The air was stifling, and we 
sweated freely as we forced 
our way through dense under- 
brush, over mountains ; across 
rivers, some of which we were 
obliged to swim; and up and 
down the sheer sides of deep 
Tavines. I thought of the trim 
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P.M.L.2 lying at anchor in 
the Sound, a cool breeze lifting 
her pennant. And then I 
thought of that unfortunate 
youngster wandering alone 
through this trackless bush, 
and plugged on grimly. 

At night, as I lay on my 
comfortable bed of spruce 
boughs, I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing how he’d fared. Whether 
panic had seized him when at 
last he’d realised he was hope- 
lessly lost. Night sounds, 
rustlings in the underbrush, 
a sudden crash deep in the 
bush as of some heavy animal 
in startled flight, the weird 
long-drawn hunting cry of the 
racoon, are nothing to a woods- 
man; but to the inexperienced 
they are full of menace. 

Had he remembered that 
cougar and bear overrun these 
woods? Timber wolves, too. I 
tried to picture myself in his 
place, and was glad of the 
steady breathing of my com- 
panions. I knew that even 
men who were used to the bush 
have been known to step off 
the trail a hundred yards and 
die of starvation before they 
could get back. And this boy 
was a@ greenhorn. 

We travelled thirty miles 
before we found him. 

On the last day we came 
upon abandoned outfit —a 
blanket, a raincoat, a battered 
pannikin — strewn along the 
way, and knew that the end 
of the trail was near. We 
pushed on faster; there was 
no need now to look for smaller 
marks. 

L 
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On the bank of a stream 
we found a rough shelter. It 
was empty but for a half-used 
sack of flour and a book—a 
diary. The last page ran— 


“ April 24th. I am writing 
this while I am O.K. I have 
been a month with practically 
nothing to eat. I have a 
little flour left, but no grease. 
The trail has come to an 
end “7 


Farther along the bank of 
the stream we found the body, 
an empty pail beside it. 

So ended the grimmest trail 
I had ever followed. 

We camped there that night, 
and early next morning set 
out on the return journey. It 
proved to be the worst part 
of the whole expedition. For 


we had to take the body back 
for an inquest, and it was in a 


very decomposed condition. 

Try carrying a decomposed 
body, or any body for that 
matter, through dense bush, 
over fallen logs and moss- 
covered rocks, through swamp 
bottoms, across mountains and 
swift-flowing rivers, where it is 
necessary to run a cable across 
from tree to tree to get the 
body over in safety. We did 
it in the end; but, gosh, we 
were mighty glad to see the 
old P.M.L. 2 again! More glad 
still when we'd finally parted 
from our gruesome passenger 
at Victoria. 

We had our three days’ 
leave ashore after that. We'd 
earned it! 

Jimmy’s engine was the pride 


[Ang, 
of his heart. According to him 
there wasn’t another to touch 
it in the patrol. He kept it 
as bright and glistening ag op 
the day it came from the shops. 
No spot of oil or dust was 
allowed to collect anywhere, 
and he boasted of its twelve. 
knot speed to anyone who 
would listen to him. 

Tommy’s flair was naviga- 
tion. It was as easy to him 
as cooking, another of his ac. 
complishments. The P.M.L.2 
was his kingdom, and he kept 
it as clean and neat as would 
any housewife. Everything 
was in its place, and everything 
shone: the stove, the brass, 
the polished woodwork. Not 
@ pot or pan was ever out of 
its locker. The papers on his 
office table in the little alcove 
were placed edge to edge. The 
beds in the bunks—his own 
in the pilot-house, the other 
two below—were made up with 
the exact perfection of a furni- 
ture catalogue. 

And he could navigate ! 

To negotiate the maze of 
arms and inlets, islands, reefs 
and tide-rips, a man must have 
navigation at his finger-tips, 
his tide-tables and currents 
and drifts by heart. And, 
above all, he must know the 
weather signs. 

There is wreckage on a ledge 
of one of the islands that was 
lifted there thirty feet above 
high-water mark in a gale. 

It was not far from this spot 
that Tommy’s gift for naviga 
tion was put to a good test. 

We were lying up under the 
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shelter of a lee shore off Village 
Island, Kyuquot Sound, wait- 
ing for a gale to blow itself 
out. The storm was nearing 
its height when a boat, rowed 
by one man and pretty well 
swamped, came bucketing in. 
The fellow was all in, and told 
his tale with difficulty. 

He had been off Table Island 
at the mouth of the Sound when 
the gale began. His gasoline 
fish - boat developed engine 
trouble, and he’d anchored hop- 
ing she’d ride out the storm, 
but she was blown nearer and 
nearer to the rocks. She was 
a new boat, and had cost him 
nearly all his savings, some two 
thousand dollars. So he set 
out in the dinghy to try and 
make the Indian Reserve, hop- 
ing to get help. He couldn’t 
make it. Lucky for him the 
PM.L.2 happened to _ be 
around. 

Tommy gave his orders, Jim 
stood by his engine and we set 
off to the rescue. 

If the weather had not been 
so bad we could have taken the 
short way, but the northern 
channel was too narrow for 
safety in such asea. So Tommy 
went eight miles round to come 
up on the south of the dragging 
craft. She was still afloat, but 
by now perilously near the 
rocks. How to get near her ? 
It was a question of judging 
the heights of the waves and 
timing them to a nicety. Twice 
Tommy surged down upon her, 
and each time had to swing 
wide at the last minute to 
escape destruction. The win- 
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dows of the pilot-house were 
streaming water, we were 
drenched with spray, and the 
crash and boom of the waves 
drowned our voices. 

Again he brought her round, 
this time with perfect judg- 
ment, and for a short minute 
we lay alongside, gunwales 
almost touching. In that short 
minute the owner and I made a 
flying leap and landed on the 
gas-boat’s deck. 

You bet we didn’t waste a 
moment in cutting the anchor- 
line. Back came the police 
boat and heaved a tow-line 
aboard. We got her back to 
Village Island in safety, though 
we broke five tow-lines on the 
way. 

One of the most amusing 
calls we had was from a young 
English couple who had recently 
arrived from England to start 
a fox farm. They bought a 
small island in Barkley Sound, 
and put up a cabin for them- 
selves. Then they invested 
in several thousand dollars’ 
worth of valuable foxes and 
took them over to the island. 
A few days later we heard that 
the foxes had all been stolen, 
and went along to investigate. 

“* Yes,” said the young fellow 
in answer to Tommy’s question, 
“they were stolen on the same 
night we brought them over 
here.”’ 

“How come?” 
Tommy sceptically. 
see your runs.” 

“Runs!” echoed the chap 
in a kinda ‘know-all’ way. 
“Why put the poor beasts into 
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runs on an island? Of course, 
we just turned them loose.”’ 

“And, of course, they 
jest swum away,’ remarked 
Tommy, grinning. “I guess 
they were kinda homesick. 
Waal, ther’ sure are a few 
things still for you Britishers 
t’ learn when you come out 
t’ this country. There sure 
are.”’ 

With that he climbed back 
into the dinghy, leaving two 
sadder and wiser people to 
profit, let’s hope, by experience. 
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Yes, on the whole it’s a good 
life, especially in summer when 
duty takes us up to the head. 
waters of one of those tortuons 
inlets, where the sea is calm 
as a lake and the wild swans 
nest in the rushes; where the 
shy loon laughs its eerie laugh 
at dusk far across the water, 
and Jimmy, his engine running 
gently, comes out to laze in 
the sun, while Tommy, his 
legs dangling overboard, at 
peace with all the world, catches 
grilse after grilse for supper. 
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